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PREFACE. 



L ' 

J- 



First books, on any subject, should be simple and attractive. The 
beginner should never be discouraged by words that he does not under- 
stand, or sentences of great length and complicated structure. He should 
find his text-book interesting, and be won to study by the pleasant trains 
of thought it suggests and charms of style and story. He will otherwise 
be apt to conceive a dislike to the subject treated, and may feel the ill 
effects of a bad beginning throughout his whole subsequent course of 
study. 

These principles have been kept in view during the preparation of 
the present volume. The author has here endeavored to present the 
history of our country so clearly that it may be studied with profit at an 
early age. Leading events are presented, but without any repulsive 
array of minute details, dates, or figures. 

We all know the fondness of the young for stories ; truthful anec- 
dotes have therefore been interspersed throughout. To please the eye, 
as well as awaken thought, numerous engravings, designed with strict 
regard to historic truth, have been introduced. The form of a continu- 
ous narrative has been adopted as preferable for readmg purposes, but 
questions bringing out the leading facts are presented at the bottom of 
each page, which may be used by the learner in preparing himself and 
by the teacher at recitation. 

It is hoped that this book will be found comprehensive and thorough, 
as well as easy and interesting. Used independently, it is believed that 
it will give a fair and correct idea of our country's history ; when a more 
extended course is desired, it may with advantage be followed by the 
author's ** Illustrated School History of the United States ". 

Nbw York, August 1, 1860. 



In the present edition, the former text remains unaltered ; the form 
of the book has been changed, new maps have been introduced, tables 
with questions on them have been added, and the whole has been 
brought down to July, 1868. 
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ElEMENTAET HISTOET 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



The WeBternCoiitlDeDt. TtieBaeterD CoDtlne 



FOUB HFITDBED TEARS AGO. 

1. The Earth is round, like a ball. It cnntaina two large 
divisions of land, called Continents. One lies in the east, and 
19 called the Eastern Continent. The other lies in the west, 
and is called the Western Continent. These two continents are 
separated on one side by the broad Atlantlo Ocean, and on the 
other by the Pacific, which ia atill broader. The map pven 
above shows these eon tin en ta and oceans. ' 
, 2. The United States, in which we live, ia part of North 
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America, and lies in the Western Continent. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, form the Eastern Continent. Those who want to go 
from one continent to the other, have to sail many miles, across 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

d. Now, our gallant sailors think nothing of making such 
a voyage. But there was a time when even the bravest were 
afraid to venture far out upon the ocean. Their vessels were 
not so large or so well shaped as ours ; and they feared, if they 
went too far away from land, they would never find the way 
back. 

4. Four hundred years ago, men did not know so much 
about the Earth as they do now. They thought that it was flat, 
in stead of round. They knew nothing of the Western Conti- 
nent. They were afraid of the broad ocean. They supposed 
that those who kept sailing west would either reach the end of 
the Earth and fall off, or meet with dreadful gales and whirl- 
pools. Some thought that the unknown waters to the west 
were filled with frightful monsters, and that it was wicked 
to try to sail there. So they left the Atlantic mostly unex- 
plored. The farthest land that was known towards the west 
was the islands called the A-zores', about 800 miles west of 
Portugal 

5. Four hundred years ago, the land we inhabit looked very 
different from what it now does. There were no great cities in 
it then ; no large farms, with fields of waving grain ; no com- 
fortable houses, with smoke curling up from their chimney-tops ; 
no horses or cattle in the meadows; no fences, no bridges, 
no roads; no steamboats or sailing-vessels on the rivers; no 
white men, to give life to the whole. 

6. In place of these, there were giant trees, thick woods, and 
rolling prairies. Deer, bears, and wolves, abounded. There 

Hap.— 2. Where doea the United States lie ? What oonntrieB form the East- 
em Ck>ntioeiit ? How can a person go fh>m one continent to the other ?— 8. In 
old times, what did people think of a voyage across the ocean ?— 4. What did 
people think about the shape of the Barth, four hundred years ago ? What 
did they think wouM happen to those who kept sailing west ? What was 
the farthest land known towards the west?— 6. What are found in this coun- 
try now, that were not here four hundred years ago ?— 6. Describe this conntxy, 
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were fair streams, but no signs of life on them except the bnsy 
beaver. Here and there was a rude hut, covered with bark or 
skins ; and dark, half-naked figures stole through the tangled 
brush-wood. 

7. And what has so changed the appearance of the country ? 
— ^Its discovery by Europeans. * They found it a fruitful and 
pleasant land. They came ovot to it in great numbers. They 
cut down the woods, laid out farms, tilled the soil, and built 
villages and cities. They made the wilderness blossom like the 
rose. 

8. But the Western Continent might have remained unknown 
to Europeans till this day, had it not been for the genius of one 
man. That great man, the discoverer of America, was Chris- 
topher Columbus. 



LESSON 11. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

1. Columbus was bom at Gen'-o-a, in Italy, a coimtry of 
Europe. His parents were poor, but had him well instructed. 
At an early age he went to sea, and visited various countries. 
On one occasion, the ship on which be served took fire, and he 
had to throw himself into the sea and swim for his life. 

2. After making maiiy voyages, Columbus became convinced 
that the Earth was round, and that by sailing west he would 
finally reach land. If you mark an orange, and place your 
finger on the opposite side, you will reach the mark whichever 
way you carry your finger round. So Columbus thought that 
by sailing west he would arrive at Asia, just as certainly as 
he would by going east. He knew nothing of the Western Con- 
tinent ; but he supposed that Asia extended much farther east 

as it then looked.— 7. What has so changed the appearance of oar country ? 
What have European settlers done ?— 8. To whom is the world indebted for the 
discovery of America ? 

1. Where was Columbus bom ? What is said of his parents ? What did he 
do at an early age ? What accident befell him ?— 2. After making many voy- 
ages, of what did Columbus become convinced? What did he suppose with 
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than it does, and he determined to trj to reach it hj launching 
out on the unexplored ocean. 

3. The Azores, as we have said, were the most westerly land 
known at that day. Now, after a violent west wind, trees torn 
up hy the roots were sometimes washed on these islands. The 
bodies of two men, very different in appearance from the peo- 
ple of Europe and Africa, had also been thrown there. These 
facts confirmed Columbus in his belief, and made him still more 
anxious to set out on a voyage of discovery. 

4. But where was he to get the means ? He was poor, and 
had no ships of his own. He could only lay his plans before 
the different powers of Europe, and implore their aid. First he 
tried his countrymen, the Genoese, but without success. Then 
he went to Portugal. The King of this country listened to his 
arguments ; but, wishing to have the honor of the discovery all 
to himself, he basely deceived Columbus, and sent out a vessel 
on the proposed course under another commander. The expe- 
dition, however, failed, as it deserved to do. 

6. Columbus next turned to Spain, which was then ruled 
by the famous Ferdinand and his wife Isabella. He had by this 
time become so poor that on his way to the court he had to 
beg for bread for himself and his little son. On his arrival, he 
found the King and Queen engaged in a great war with the 
Moors. They had no time to listen to a poor sailor whom every 
one laughed at. Still Columbus would not give up. Full of 
his great idea, he waited for a more favorable time, supporting 
himself by making maps and charts. 

6. At last he obtained the ear of Ferdinand, and pleaded his 
cause so earnestly that he almost convinced the King. But the 
long war had exhausted the royal treasury, and money was too 
scarce to be risked on an uncertainty. So Ferdinand resolved 

respect to Asia ?— 3. What confirmed Columbns In his belief that the Earth 
was round ? 'What was he anxious to do?— 1 Why did not Columbas set out 
at once on his voyage ? To whom did he first apply for ships ? Where did he 
then go ? What did the King of Portugal do?— 6. Where did Cohunbus'next 
go ? By whom was Spain then ruled ? What was the condition of Columbus 
at this time ? In what did he find the King and Queen engaged ? What was 
the consequence ?— 6. At last, with whom did he obtain an interview ? What 
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to take the advice of the wise men of his kingdom. ColumboB 
appeared before them at Salamanca, to unfold hia cherished 
plan. Here 70u see him arising before the council. 



7. Bat the wise men of Spain conH not believe tbat a poor 
sailor knew more than the; did. How, they aaked, could the 
Earth be round ? If it were, then on tlte oppo«te side the rain 
would fall upward ; trees would grow with their branches 
down; and every thing would he topsy-turvy; Objects on ito 
Borface would certainly fall off the opposite side ; and, if a ship 
by soling west got around there, it would never be able to climb 
up the side of the Earth and get back again. How could a 
ship sail up bill * 

vu the retail f — 7. What was the opinion of Iha vies mao or Spatn t Men- 
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8. Sach was the reasoning of the wise men. By their ad- 
vice, the King refused to furnish Columbus the ships he wanted. 
Who can describe his disappointment, after waiting so manj 
years? There was yet one chance. Perhaps Queen Isabella 
would listen to him with more favor. He obtained an interview 
with her. Alas I she too was persuaded to refuse him. 

9. Almost in despair, Oolumbus was on the point of quitting 
Spain forever, when a message from Isabella recalled him to 
court, with the glad tidings that the Queen had changed her 
mind. She had determined to fit out three vessels for the en- 
terprise, even if she had to pledge her jewels to raise the neces- 
sary money. 



LESSON HL 

THB DISCOVBBY OF AMBBICA. 

1. On the opposite page is a picture of a ship in the time of 
Colmnbus. It looks quite different from a ship of the present 
day. The huU is much higher out of the water than that of mod- 
ern ships and not so sharp in front. The rigging, too, is different. 
You, see a little round box near the top of. the central mast 
Hereas^or was staticmed to keep a look-out; and in battle 
men were placed there to shoot those who appeared on the ene- 
my's deck. 

2. With three such ships, two of which had no decks, Oo- 
lumbus set out on his voyage of discovery. So dangerous was 
it considered, that he could hardly get sailors enough to man 
his vessels. At last ninety men were obtained, and with these 
he sailed from Palos [pah'-los], a Spanish port, on the 8d of 
August, 1492. Oolumbus was now fifty-seven years old. 

tion some of their argaments.— 8. What conclasion did the King^ come tot 
What chance yet remained ? What answer did Qaeen Isabella first make ?— 
9. What happened Jnst as Colnmbns was about leaving Spain ? How many 
vessels did the Queen promise him ? 

1. How did a ship of Columbus's time differ Arom one of the present day t 
—8. With how many ships did Columbus set out? What was thought of the 
voyage ? How many men were obtained ? From what port, and when, did 
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S. After stopping ti the Oanarj Jslands, to rep^ one of 
their T«aeels, Colambns and lif s men stood oat boldly to the west 
on the great ocean. 
Day afl«r day they 
kept on their coorse, 
with nothing in right 
but the sky and the 
sea. The sailors looked 
oat aoriooslj ftw land ; 
but, as none appeared, 
they became terribly 
irigbtened, and wanted 
to turn back. This Co- 
Inmbne would not do. 
He set before them the 
glory they would gun 
if they succeeded, and 
the anger of Queen Isa- 
bella if they should re- 
turn contrary to his 
wishes. Bot, as time 
wore on, they became 
more and more alarmed 
They feared they would 
never find the way 
home. They even talked 

of throwing Columbus overboard, and taking the ship back to 
Spain themselves. 

4. At last Columbus bad to promise that if land was not 
discovered within three days He would return. How sniionaly 
he watohed during that time, and how high his heart beat with 
hope when signs of land actually appeared I The water grew 
shaUoweK Flocks of little birds came round the vessels. A 

Cdnmbn* Mill How old itu be t— S. Whan did Cohimhiuebqi foiniHilnt 
Whan his men had been tome d«ys ont, bow ild tbey begin to Ital J WhM did 
Ihcj eren talk ut dalii|( t—i. Vhot piomlae did Colnmbna ban to inukel 
What alcEH ofluid BOOD appeuedr Wbcn wu Imd dlKOTend t Howdid 
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brancli bearing fresh berries was found floating on the sea. A 
close watch was kept. Two hours after midnight, on the 12th 
of October, a joyful cry of Land / Lcmd / was heard from one 
of the vessels. It was echoed on the others. The sailors were 
now frantic with delight. They were ready to worship Colum- 
bus, whom a little while before they had talked of throwing 
into the sea. 

5. "When day dawned, the land was plainly seen. A pleasant 
land it was. There were gay flowers, and tall trees with leaves 
and fruit such as they had never seen before. On the shore 
were unclad copper-colored men, gazing in wonder at the 
Spanish ships. They took the ships for great birds, the white 
sails for their wings, and the Spaniards for superior beings 
brought down frOm Heaven on their backs. 

6. Columbus and his men hastened to land. Kneeling, they 
kissed the earth, and returned thanks for their successful voyage. 
Then Columbus took possession of the country in the name of 
the King and Queen of Spain. 

7. The land* thus discovered was one of the Ba-ha'-ma 
Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, between North and South 
America. He named it San Sal'-va-dor. Thinking that he was 
now in the East Indies, he called the natives Indians. All the 
islands of this region are still known as the West Indies. 

8. Columbus soon left San Salvador, to make further dis- 
coveries, in the course of which he touched at Cu'-ba and Haiti 
[ha'-te]. At the latter island he lost one of his ships, and left 
some of his men as a colony. After collecting specimens of the 
productions, and inducing several of the natives to embark with 
him, he set out to retrace his course to Spain. 

9. On the return voyage, a terrific storm arose. Fearing 
shipwreck, Columbus wrote an account of his discoveries, and 

■ . « 

the sailors now feel?— 5. Describe the land as It appeared at daylight. What 
were Been*oD the shore ? What did the natives take the ships to be ?— 6. Give 
an acconnt of the landing of Colnmbnd ?— 7, What was the land thns dis- 
covered ? What name did Colnrabns give it ? What did he call the natives, and 
why ? What are the islands of this region still called ?--8. What islands were 
next discovered by Colombue ? What occurred at Haiti? What did Columbus 
take with him on his return ?— 9< What took place on the return voyage ? 
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se^ed it up in a cask, which he threw into the sea, hoping that 
if he and his men were lost it would be picked up and made 
known to the world. But it was not God's will that he should 
perish thus. His ships, though shattered, brought him safe to 
port. He landed amid the firing of cannon, and hastened to 
bear the news of his success to Ferdinand and Isabella. Thou- 
sands crowded around him on his journey to court. The streets 
and windows were lined with people, and the Indians he had 
brouglit with him were looked at with as much wonder as if 
they had come from the moon. With no less wonder did they 
gaze at the strange scenes about them. 

■ 10. Remember the date of the discovery of America — Octo- 
ber 12th, 1492. 



LESSON IV. 

LATER VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. CABOT. 

1. The news of Columbus's discovery threw all Europe into 
excitement. Wonderful stories were told about the new land 
in the west. Many believed that gold grew on the trees, and 
that diamonds were as common there as stones in other coun- 
tries. Those who had before laughed at Columbus, now thought 
that their fortunes would be made if they could only get to the 
land he had discovered. " To the west I To the west I " was 
the cry of every bold navigator that could fit out a vessel. 

2. Columbus himself made three more voyages to the 
western world. On his third voyage, in 1498, he first reached 
the mainland, near the mouth of the O-ri-no'-co, in Soutii 
America. 

8. Meanwhile murmurs arose among those he had brjought 



What precautions did Colambns take? What was the result of the etorpif 
How were Colnmbae and his compauione received ?~10. What was the date of 
the discovery of America f 

1. What was the efltect of the news of Columbus's discovery f— 2. How many 
more voyages did Colnnlbus make ? In which did he reach the mainland ? 
Wlien ? At what point ?— 8. What difflcalties did Columbus now meet with ? 
2 
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out, because they did not find gold so plenty as they had ex- 
pected. The enemies of Columbus, too, spread false reports 
about him in Spain. Moved by these stories, and forgetting all 
he had done, the King and Queen ui]\3ustly deprived him of his 
command ; and his successor went so far as to send him back 
to Spain in chains. This ingratitude cut Columbus to the heart 
He carried his chains around with him wherever he went, and 
ordered that when he died they |hould be buried with him. 
Though he proved his innocence, he was never restored to his 
authority. 

4. On his fourth voyage, Columbus, now an old man, was 
wrecked on the coast of Jamaica. He and his men were thus 
left at the mercy of the Indians. The Indians had at first been 
very friendly ; but during the absence of Columbus the Span- 
iards had beaten them, forced them to work, and robbed them 
of their gold. Such treatment had awakened a thirst for ven- 
geance. "When Columbus was wrecked, therefore, they not only 
left him and his men to starve, but even threatened to attack 
them. At this crisis, Columbus saved his party by his knowl- 
edge of astronomy. 

5. He knew that on a certain night an eclipse of the moon 
would take place. Collecting the natives around him shortly 
before the time, he told them that the Great Spirit was angry 
because they would not aid the Spaniards, and that He would 
cover his face from them that very night. The moon gradually be- 
came dark ; and the natives, believing that God was thus show- 
ing his displeasure, fell on their knees, promised Columbus 
abundant supplies, and prayed that he would ask the Great 
Spirit to «how J[is face once more. When the eclipse was over, 
they kept theiF ^word. With their help, Columbus succeeded in 
getting back to Haiti. • 

6. On his return to Spain, Columbus found that his friend, 
Queen Isabella, was dead. There was nobody now to do this 

What did the King and Queen of Spain do to him f What effect did their treat- 
ment tiave on him ?— 4. What happened to Colombas on hia fourth voyage ? 
How did the Indians now feel towards the Spaniards ? Why was this ?— 5. How 
did Columhas save himself and his men f— 6. YHiat did Colombus And on his 
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great man honor. He died in 1506, poor and neglected. Even 
the co4tinent that he discovered was called after another. 

7. Among those who visited the new world shortly after its 
discovery, was an ItaHan named Amerigo Vespucci [a-mer''e^o 
ves-poot'-she]. After his return to Europe, he wrote an account 
of his voyage, containing a great many interesting hut untrue 
stories. Among other things, he falsely claimed to have reached 
the mainland hefore Oolumhus. His book was read by many, 
aiM believed; and the new world, in stead of being named 
Columbia in honor of its real discoverer, was called after this 
Italian, America. 

8. The first navigator that reached North America was John 
Cab'-ot, who was in the service of King Henry VII., of England. 
In 1497, about a year before Columbus reached the mainland, 
Cabot explored the coast of Newfoundland. He found a cold 
and barren shore, very different from the pleasant land that 
Columbus had described. 

9. The first turkeys that were ever seen in Europe were 
taken over by Cabot on his return. His son Sebastian soon after 
msAn several voyages to the new world, and touched at different 
points of the coast as far south as North Carolina, taking pos- 

t 

session of the country in behalf of the King of England. 



LESSON Y. 

BALBOA. — ^MAGELLAN. — COBTEZ. 

1. The Pacific Ocean was discovered in 1613, by Bal-bo'-a, 
governor of a Spanish settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. 
Hearing of a vast body of water to the south^e raised about 
two hundred men, and with native guides set 6xit to reach it. 
Balboa and his men wore heavy armor, and could hardly make 

return to Spain ? What became of him ?— 7. After whom "vrtn America so 
tailed? How did Amerigo obtain this honor f~8. Who first reached North 
America ? When was this f What part of the coast did John Cabot reach f — 
0. What birds did he introduce into Europe ? Give an account of the yoyagea 
of his son Sebastian. * 

1. By whom was the Fadflc Ocean discovered f With how many men did 
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their waj through the pathless forests, aai over rooks and 
inouDtatDS. A fierce tribe of iDdiana opposed their progress; 
but, defeating theae with the aid of their flre-arms and blood- 
houndn, they pushed on. Vao j, however, had to stop by the 
way from eickness and fatigije ; and with less than half of his 
party Balboa found himself ascending the peak fi-om the top of 
which the guides swd that the great water could be seen. 



le Piclflc Ocean. 



8. When near the top, Balboa ordered hia men to halt, and 
climbed alone to the anmrnit. There he saw the mighty Pacific 

Bilbo* UiTtt What dUBadtles wore encoDDterndT i. Wlwn neu Uu top. 
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rolling awaj as far as eye could reach. His first act was to 
thank Qod for the discovery. He afterwards descended to the 
shore, and, with his sword in one hand and his country^s flag 
in the other, wading out knee-deep into the water, took posses- 
. sion of it in the name of the King of Spain, and declared that he 
would defend it with his arms. 

3. Pacific means peac^ul. The ocean discovered hy Balboa 
received this name on account of its freedom from storms com- 
pared with the Atlantic. It was so called by Ma-gel'-lan, a 
Portuguese, who was the first to sail a ship on its waters. He 
entered it through a strait at the south of South America, since 
called from him the Strait of Magellan. 

4. Magellan lost his life on this voyage. One of his ships, 
however, continued to sail west, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reached home after an absence of t|}ree years. This 
was the first Tcssel that ever sailed round the globe. — What did 
this voyage prove respecting the shape of the earth ? 

5. Next followed the conquest of Mexico, in 1519, Mexico 
was a vast empire. Its people were far more civilized than the 
natiitts in other parts of Korth America. They had laws and 
courts of justice, public schools, splendid temples, and large 
cities. They tilled the ground, worked their rich mines of gold 
and ^ver, and were acquainted with many of the arts and 
sciences. Their Emperor lived in a magnificent palace in the 
city of Mexico. He was waited on by six hundred nobles. His 
dishes and goblets were of gold. He called himself lord of ,the 
whole world, and made the neighboring tribes pay him tribute. 
The Mexicans did not worship the true God, but bowed down 
to idols of wood and stone. To these fil|se gods they crueUy 
sacrificed the captives that they took in war. 

6. The Spaniards, who were now quite numerous in Cuba and 



what did Balboa do ? What did he see ? What was his first act f What did 
be afterwards do ?--8. What does the word pcu^fic mean ? Why was -the ocean 
so called? Who gave it this name ? How did Magellan enter the Pacific?— 
4. What became of Magellan ? What was done by one of his ships ?— 5. What 
coii^nest next followed ? When ? Give an accoant of the Mexicans and their 
Bmperor. What did they worship ?— 6. What did the Spaniards resolye to do ? 
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the neighboring islands, heard of this rich empire, and resolved 
to conqaer it. Thej raised about six hundred men, and placed 
at their head a brave but cruel man named Oortez. Sixteen of 
the ^axtj had horses, and a few were armed with muskets. The 
rest carried swords, spears, and bows. "With this small force and 
ten cannon, Oortez set out to conquer a great empire containing 
several millions of people. 

7. As soon as the Mexican Emperor heard that the Spaniards 
had landed, he sent messengers to them with rich presents, but 
with orders that they should leave the country. Oortez received 
the presents, but paid no attention to the orders. Having 
burned his ships, that his men might not think of returning, he 
pushed into the interior. 

8. Before reaching the capital, several battles were fought 
with immense armies of natives ; but the Spaniards were always 
successful. The poor natives were dismayed by the muskets 
and cannon, breathing forth fire and mowing down their ranks. 
They were also frightened by Oortez' horsemen, whom they 
took for horrible monsters, half men and half beasts. Horses 
had never before been seen on the* American Continent. 

9. After a great deal of hard fighting, in the course of which 
he was once driven out of the city with great loss, Oortez at last 
got possession of the capital, the Emperor, and the principal 
nobles. He treated his captives very cruelly. Gold was his 
great object; and he was wicked enough to stretch the poor ^^ 
Mexicans on beds of hot coals, to make them tell where they had 
hidden their treasures. He put a great many to death, and sub- 
dued the whole nation. From this time Mexico remained a 
Spanish province for aoout three hundred years. 

What preparations did they make for conquering Mexico ?— 7. What did the 
Mexican Emperor do, when he heard the Spaniards had landed ? What was 
done by Cortez ?— 8. What took place before the Spaniards reached the capi- 
tal? What was the residt of these battles ? What (Hgfatened the natives f— 
9. After mhch hard fighting, what did Cortez succeed in doing? How did be 
treat his captives ? How long did Mexico remain a Spanish province f 
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LESSON VI. 

FRENCH DISCOYEBIES. — ^D B SOTO. 

1. Other countries now began to send out ships to the new 
world, as well as Spain and England. In 1524, a navigator in 
the service of the King of France, explored the coast from Caro- 
lina to Newfoundland. He called the whole region New France. 
Ten years afterwards, a Frenchman named Oartier [car-te-a'] 
made several voyages to America. He entered the River St. 
Lawrence, and sailed up to a large Indian village^ which stood 
where Montreal has since been built. The Indians were at first 
very friendly, but he made them enemies by carrying off their 
chief. 

2. Shortly after this, a number of Frenchmen sailed to the 
new world, and settled on the St. Lawrence River. They found 
it so cold and uninviting, however, that after passing one winter 
there they were glad to return. Several other settlements were 
attempted by the French in the south, but without success. 

8. Meanwhile the Spaniards, eager for gold, which they 
heard was plenty in the interior of the country, were constantly 
sending out exploring parties. One of the most famous of these 
was led by a governor of Cuba, named De So'-to. He landed 
on the coast of Florida, with six hundred men in complete ar- 
mor. De Soto took with him a blacksmith's forge, so that when 
his weapons wore out he could make new ones.. That his men 
might not want for food, he drove a great number of hogs be- 
fore him through the woods. Thus prepared, and well famished 
with horses and supplies, De Soto and his party set out on their 
journey of discovery. 

1. In 1534, wbo explored tbe coast of America f What name did he ^ve 
the region be visited f Give an account of Cartier^s discoveries. How did he 
treat ttie Indians f— 3. Where did some Frenchmen attempt to settle ? What 
made t|^em retom ? Where were other settlements attempted by the French ? 
—3. Meanwhile, wluit were the Spaniards doiof^? Who led a fomoue expedi- 
tion ? Whore did De Soto land ? How many men had he ? What did he take 
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4. For man J montbs thej wandered to and tro, ovar what ia 
now Alabama and Qeor^a. They met manj Indiana, who 
would have been Mendly if the Bpaniflrds had not, like Cortex, 
treated them cruellj. Tbej were disappointed because they 
oonld not find any gold, and they wreaked their anger on the 
innocent natives. The; robbed them of whatever they wanted, 
and for the slightest canse burned their villages, out off their 
hands, and gave them to their bioodhounda to tear in pieces. 

6. Snch treatment provoked the Indians, and at last a battle 
was fonght. The Spaniards, with the aid of their fire-arms and 
horses, were victorions, and killed a great many of the natives. 
Some months, afterwards, the Spaniards having seized on the 



village of a tribe in the north of what is now Mississippi, the 

natives revenped themselves by setting fire to their own wig- 

wIUi hlmt-^ Where did De Soto vBnd« for many iDontbst Haw did he 
treat Uie Indians t— 6. WhitWM the cooBoqnence of ibe SpaniardB' cmeUy I 
What was the resnlt of the tattle t How did a MiBslaslppt trtbe revenae them- 
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warns in the night. De Soto lost in the flames many horses and 
hogs, most of his baggage, and eleven of his men. 

6. Continuing his march, De Soto in a few days found him- 
self on the bank of a mighty river now called the Mississipi)i. 
In the engraving, you see him and his men on a high bluff, gaz- 
ing on the great stream they have discovered. The river is 
alive with canoes full of natives, who are hastening to bring 
presents to the strangers, not knowing how cruel they are. 

7. De Soto was a proud man, and he would not go back un- 
successful. Hearing of gold in the northwest, ho crossed the 
Mississippi and marched in that direction. Many weary miks 
he travelled. His Indian guides led him into thick woods and 
dangerous swamps. * To get rid of him, the tribes he visited 
would tell him wonderful stories about some other country a 
little farther on, where gold was plenty. Thus he was kept 
marching about, only to find himself deceived and dfeappointed. 

8. De Soto's men were now dying around him from expos- 
ure and fatigue. He saw that his hopes of wealth and glory 
were vain, and became disheartened. A fever seized him, and 
he died with little comfort in his last hours. His men wrapped 
his body in a cloak, and, taking it out in a boat, sunk it at dead 
of night in the great Mississippi which he bad discovered. 

9. After De Soto's death, his men continued their wander- 
ings. They first tried to reach Mexico by land, and made their 
way as far as the prairies of Texas. Then, ready to sink, they 
turned back to the Mississippi, and resolved to sail down to its 
mouth, and thence along the coast to some Spanish settlement. 
Every scrap of iron was used in making nails to hold their frail 
vessels together. After undergoing the severest hardships, 
about half of the party succeeded in reaching their countrymen. 
They had spent over four years in their weary wanderings. 

selves ?— 6. What great discovery was made by De Soto ? Describe the scene 
in the engraving.—T. Wliere did De Soto next go, and why ? How did the 
Indian tribes try to get rid of him ?— 8. In what condition did De Soto now 
And bis men f What befell De Soto himself? What was done with hia coipse ? 
—9. Wliat did De Soto's men do after his death ? How many reached their 
countrymen ? How long had they been gone ? 
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LESSON vn. 

THB AUSBICAK INDIAKS. 

1. We have a^d a great deal about the IndiaoB ; it is time 
that we describe them. Here la a pic- 
tare of one. He ia tall and str^hL 
In his right hand is ha pipe of peace. 
Around his neck is a ctdlar ornamected 
with the claws of bears that he has 
killed. At his hack he canieB his toma- 
hawk, his bow, and a quiver fnll of ar- 
rows. He wears moccasins on his feet, 
and deer-skin leggings. His head is 
bare; he has no hair except a ungle 
scalp-lock, adorned with feathers. 

3. There were manj different tribes 
of Indians in different parts of Amer- 
ica ; bat thef looked alike, and led the 
same kind of life. Thej were all cop- 
per-colored, and hence have been callwl 

Bed Uen, Thur hiur was black, and 

very straight and coarse. In the north, 
they clothed themselves with skins ; bat in the soutli, where 
the climate was warmer, they wore little or no oovering. 

8. The Indian spent most of his time in the chase. He ob- 
tuned his food hy hunting and fishing, and raised nothing ex- 
cept a little maize, or Indian com. This the women were 
obliged to plant and cultivate. The warrior thought it beneath 
faim to labor, and made his wife, or tqume, as be called her, do 
all the work. She put up their hut, prepared their food, and 
when they moved Arom place to place even carried the baggage. 

1. Deicrlbe tbe iDdlen Tepremitad Id the eneiBTlng.— 1. Whil I* laid of tha 
aiffbrent Irlbest Why bBve Uie ladluia been called Red Haul That kind 
of ball bad Ibej f How van thej clotlied In the narth T How, In tbe aontli 1 
~-6. In what did the Indian spend nii»t of bla Urns? Haw did be obtain bti 
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4. Wben the Indian wu out hnnting, or on the war-trail, he 
dept in the open air, with a Sre hnrning beside him to fri^^t- 
en wild l>easts awaj. 
At home he occupied 
a teijfieam, or hut, 
inch as is shown in 
the engraviDg. It 
was made bj stretch- 
ing hark or skinB 
over poles atnck in 
the ground. Here 
joa see tiie chief tak- 
ing his ease, while 
hiB wife IB cooking 
the dinner. The lit- 
tle chief is placing 
with hia father's bow. 
The baby, or pap- 
pooM, strapped up to 
keep Mm still, is lean- 
ing against the side 
of the wigwam. An 
Indian woman often 
travelled miles with 

her pappoose fast- Indisn WigHsm. ' ': 

ened in thiawa; on '' 

her back. The wigwams of different trib^ were ganallf bnilt 
K^ther in villages. 

6. The Indians generally, thongh cantions and auspicious, 
were friendly and hospitable. They would set befoie a stran- 
ger the best they had, and were grieved if be would not eat. 
If any one did them a favor, they woald remember it for yeara, 
and return it when it was in their power. An Indian has been 

roodf WhBt did he raise 1 What did thelndEan sqiuir Iuts todoT— 4. How 
did the Indian sleep, wheq not hnntlngt At hotnp, what did he occnpj! now 
vua llie wigwam made ? Describe the scene rcpresenied In the engreTlng.— 
S. How did Uie Indtoaa treat atrengera t What were the; uue to lemembsrl 
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known to save the life of a white man who had given him food 
or drink so long before as to have forgotten all about it. They 
remembered injuries also, and were unsparing in their revenge. 

6. The Indians were constantly engaged in wars with each 
other. Arrayed in their war-paint, they collected in small par- 
ties under distinguished chiefs. They carried neither baggage 
nor provisions. Each man depended on the game that he could 
shoot by the way. 

7. Then* object was to surprise their enemies, to kill as many 
as possible, and escape unhurt. They never fought on an open 
field. Their movements were made as secretly as possible. Tho 
chief led the way, and each of the party trod noiselessly in his 
footsteps. To conceal their trail from the enemy, the last of 
the party would sometimes cover it with leaves. But it was 
hard to deceive an experienced foe in this way. The Indian 
could see and hear at a great distance, and observed little things 
that would escape the notice of a white man. 

8. An enemy killed in battle was scalped at once. Without 
this, there was no glory in the victory. A distinguished chief 
could point to a dozen dried scalps hanging at his girdle or in 
his wigwam. All prisoners were either killed on the spot, or 
taken home in triumph. They were there sometimes adopted 
by the tribe in place of warriors that had fallen, but were more 
generally tortured.^ 

9. A common mode of dealing with prisoners was to make 
them " run the gauntlet ". Two long lines were formed, of men, 
women,, and children, armed with clubs. The prisoner was 
placed at one end, and obliged to run to the other, unless before 
reaching it he sunk under the blows showered upon him as he 
passed. 

10. They would sometimes fasten their captives to trees, and 



—6. In what were the Indians constantly engaj^ed f When on a war-trail, on 
what did they depend for food ?— 7. What was their object in war ? How did 
they move ? How did they conceal their trail ?— 8. What was done to an enemy 
killed in battle? How were prisoners treated?— 9. What common. mode of 
dealing with prisoners is mentioned ? What is meant by *^ running the gaunt- 
let " ?— 10. How would they sometimes torture a captive ? How would the 
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fling tomabawks at their heads, to see how near the; could 
come, without striking them. At other tim^ they would fasten 
their victim to a stake, and pile up bnraing branches and fagota 
aronnd him. The; would shoot blazing arrowa into hia flesh, and 
tr; to torment him in everj way they could ; while he, in spite 
of his sufferings, wonid neither flinch nor groan, but meet hia 
fate bravely, singing his war-song, and boasting how many of 
their relations he had slain. 

11. When an Indian warrior died, his knife and tomahawk, 
bow and arrows, and 
sometimes his favor- 
ite dog, were bnried 
with him. They 
thought that in the 
other world he wonld 
need them, as he had 
done here. They 
bnried the dead in 
different ways. Some 
erected a. high phit- 
form, on which they 
placed the body in a 
kiud of coffin. Others 
buried it in a sitting 
posture, or set it on 
tie ground, and built 
over it %littlohouss 
of bark, A motiier 

would sometimes suspend the body of her dead child from the 
branch of a tree, and sing to it as it waved in the breeze. The 
graves of their fathers they defended with the greatest bravery. 
12, The Indians believed that all men would live again after 
death: the bad, in a place of torment; but the good, in the 

capUre bear Uieaa lonnrea f-11. What were bnried with an Indtao iv»rHof t 
Why wulhiB doner Safcrlba the dIfferanC modea of bnrjlng. Wlist >vnu)d 
a moUier Krmetlniei do with the torpte of her child ?— 13. What did tlie Indiana 
believe reepactlng the slate iBerdeathf To whom did [hey pmy t 
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happy hnnting-groimda, where deer, bnffaloes, and all kinds of 
game abounded. They did not worship idols, like the Mexicans. 
They believed in a Great Spirit, and prayed to Him lor every 
thing they wanted. 



LESSON vm. 

THE FIBST SETTLEMENTS. 

1. Though different parts of the country were explored, as 
we have seen, yet seventy years after the discovery of Columbus 
there was no settlement of white men within what is now the 
United States. The Spanish were the first to plant a permanent 
colony. In 1565, they founded St. Augustine [aw'-gvs-teenjj in 
Florida. This place, still known by the same name, is the old- 
est settlement in the United States. 

2. Forty years later, a French colony settled in Nova Scotia. 
Soon afterwards, a Frenchman named Champlain planted a 
colony of his countrymen in Canada, on the' spot where Quebec 
now stands. You remember there is a beautiful lake in the 
State of New York, called Champlain. It received its name 
from this Frenchman, who discovered it while on ao expedition 
against the Indians. The French at this time held the northern 
part of the continent, as the Spaniards did the southern. 

8. Between the possessions of the French and the Spanish 
was a large tract claimed by England. Sir Walter Raleigh, a 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth, undertook to colonize it. * He sent 
out a party in two ships, which reached the coast of North 
Carolina. They found a rich and pleasant land, occupied by a 
friendly tribe. An Indian Queen entertained them on Ro-a-noke' 

1. For how many years was no permanent settlement made in what is now 
the United States? Who planted the first permanent colony? When and 
where?— 2. What settlement was made forty years afterwards ? Where was a 
colony planted by Champlain? What received its name from Champlfiin? 
What part of the continent did the French hold? The Spanish?— 8. Who 
claimed the tract between the French and the Spanish possessions ? Who nn- 
dertook to colonize it? Give an account of the first expedition sent out by 
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Island. Persoading two natiTeB to acccnnpany th^n, they re- 
tamed to England, and gave so ^wing an account of the 
conntrj they had Tisited, that the Virgin Qneen, Elizabeth, was 
delighted, and named it in honor of herself^ Yirqinia* 

4. Raleigh, thus encooraged, sent ont a nnmber of emigrants. 
Thej settled <m the pleasant fields of Roanoke Island; bnt their 
governors were imprudent. One of them homed an Indian vil- 
lage, hecaose a sQyer cnp was stolen from his men. Another 
fell on a party of friendly Indians, thinking them to be enemies, 
and killed several before he found out his mistak^ Such acts 
made the natives angrj and revaigeiuL Some of the settlers 
became disheartened, and returned to England. The rest were 
killed. 

5. Still Raleigh was not discouraged. He sent out more set- 
tlers to Roanoke, who laid out ^' the city of Raleigh ^\ Thclir 
governor went back to England for supplies, and was absent two 
years. On his return to the island, there was not a mlnte man 
to be seen. Whether they had been killed or carried off by the * 
Indians, was never found out. 

6. Sir Walter Raleigh^s means were now spent, and he had 
to give up his attempts to colonize Virginia. Though he ^mf 
afterwards beheaded on a charge of treason, he is regarded as 
(me of the greatest men of Ms day.* The state of North GaroliiA 
has called its capital Ralkioh in his honor. 

7. Raleigh was the first to introduce potatoes into Europe. 
He planted some on his Irish estates. Others obtained seed 
from him, and now potatoes are the chief food of the poor in 
Ireland. He brought over from America another thing, which 
the people of Europe cx>uld have done without, — and that is 
tobacco. He learned to smoke it from the Indians. One day 
his servant, who had never seen tobacco used, entering his mas- 



Balelgfa. What name wag giren to the region, and why t— 4. Where did the 
eecond party sent oot hy Raleigh settle ? What acts of impmdence were com- 
n^ed by their goTemors ? What was the conseqaenoe f^6. What did Baleigh 
next dot What city was laid oott What became of this colony?-^ What 
became of Rale^ ? How is he regarded f What dty lias been named in his 
honor ?— T. What nseftil article did Baleigh introdace into Europe ? What else T 
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ter'g room, found him snrroonded with smoke, imd thinjung he 
VS8 on fire dashed a mng of ale over him. 

8. The first per- 
maoeot English eet- 
tJemeat was made in 
1607, by a party un- 
der Oaptflin New- 
port. They were sent 
ont by a company to 
whom Vii-ginia bad 
been granted. Car- 
ried by a etorm past 
Roanoke Island, 
wnera they meant to 
land, tbej entered a 
noble river, which 
they called after their 
£iDg, TBB Jakes. 
Some miles above its 
mouth, they chose a 
favorable spot, and 
[ion belonged to Pow- 
f thirty tribes. Some 
of the Indiatfs did not like the white men's settling here. But 
Powhatan said, " Let them alone. They hurt you not. They 
only take a little waste land." — Look on the map. How is 
Jamestown situated? In what direction is it from Roanoke 
Island f t ■■ 

B. Newport soon returned to England, Hardly was he gone , 
when the settlers were attacked with sickness. At one tjme 
only ten were able to stand. In a few weeks but half the party 
were left alive, and the/ were smed with despmr. They would 

WhatKoecdoleiij i«1al«d orhiBurvaatr— 8. When >ad b; nbom nag the bit 
permanenl Bngllsh setllcment mudef Whore aid Ihli ptttj mean to 14^' 
Wbero dill Ihsy land t Wbit city did (her lar out t To nhoni ^d th<a rcgfoa 
belong T How did someottlie IndluiB ftiel towarde the EnitlletlF Whst did 
PowliBtan Bay?— S. What bappaaed aooa after Newport'! rctom td Englandl 
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no doubt all have peHshed, had they not at thi^ crisis placed 
Captain John Smith at their head. 

10. Smith was a brave and wise man. He soon had things 
in a better state. He made the idle work, and prevented the 
timid from sailing away, as they had intended to do. He ex- 
plored the surrounding country, and kept in check the natives, 
who were becoming suspicious and unfriendly. 



LESSON IX. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

1. Captain Smith's early life was full of adventures. Run- 
ning away from home in his youth, he helped the Dutch fight 
for their freedom. But he soon became tired of this, and one dark 
night he deserted, and made his way to France. Then he went 
to Egypt. Wherever there was anything wondeiful to see, he 
wandered. 

2. On one of his voyages, he aeted rudely towards some of 
his fellow-passengers, and they threw him overboard. He came 
near drowning ; but saved himself by swimming to a rooky island, 
where he stayed until a passing vessel took him off. Next we 
find him in Hungary, fighting the Turks hand to hand, like the 
knights of old. At last, being wounded in a skirmish, he was 
taken prisoner and sold as a slave. 

3. Smith was now carried off hundr?ds of miles into a dreary 
country. He was loaded with chains and treated harshly. So 
he resolved to escape. Seizing his chance, he rose against his 
oppressor, and, mounting a horse, fled through pathless forests 
to Russia. Hence, after some further adventures, he made his 
way back to England, in time to join Newport's party. 

4. While out on one of his exploring expeditions in Virginia, 



What saved the colony ?— 10. What kind of a man was Captain Smith ? What 
mtilirares did he take ? 

1. Relate some of Captain Smithes early adventures.— 2. What took place on 
one of his voyages ? What do we next find him doing ?— 8. How was Smith 
treated during his captivity f Give an account of his escape. — i. What hefell 
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Smith was suddenly attacked b; Indians. He h&d ordered his 
men to stay by the boat while be went out to reconnoitre ; 
but they wandered 
off, and were killed - 
by the aavagea, Af- 
ter slaying three of 
his enemiea, Smith, 
while trying to es- 
cape, sunk in a 
swamp and had to 
yield. Even then 
the Indians were 
aA'oid to tonch him 
dll he bad thrown 
away bia arras. He 
would now have 
lost his life, if he 
liad not understood 
the character of the 
Captain J^hn SmLth. ' Indians. Taking his 

compass out of his 
pocket, he showed them how the needle always points north, 
tod told them about the shape of the Earth and the heavenly 
bodies. 

6. To increase the wonder of the savages, Smith told them 
that the next day they would find some articles that he named, in 
a certMU place in the forest. He then wrote to his eomitrymen 
at Jamestown to pat the articlea there. They did so ; and when 
the Indians, who did not nnderstand his writing, saw every 
thing turn out as ho had eeid, they began to look on him as 
more than man. They carried him around to their different 
villages in triumph, and at last brought him to their chief, 
Powliatan. * 

6. Here a solemn council waa held, and it was determined 

Smith. whileDatononeDrhUeiplorlDg expeditions t Hon did hSBareblio- 
■elf fn>in Immediate ditatht— fi. Haw did Csptiln Bmlth IncreiM the wonder 
orthe WTieei I Wbat did tbey do vlth hlmr— t. Wlut took plus wbeo tber 
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that Smith should be piit to deatli. His head was laid on a large 
stone, to rec^ve the fatal blow. A fierce savage stood beside 



PocahoutnnsiivLnsCBpla^n Smith. 

hiib, war-<!lnb in hand. Jost as he was abont to strike, Fo-ca- 
hon'-tas, a gentle Indian girt of twelve years, ran forward, 
threw her arras about the prisoner, and with tears besought the 
savages to spare his life. She vfbs the daughter of Powhatan, 
and the favorite of the whole tribe. Smith had amnsed her 
during his captivity, bj mailing her toys, and telling her abont 
the wonders of natnre. Bhe had become fond of the stranger, 
and now tried to save him. 

T. Uoved by the tears of Pocahontas, the Indians spared 

nacbed Powhittn's TUIago T How waa Smltli wved t— 1. After iparing: hla 
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Oaptam Smitl). They even treated bim kindly, and let him go 
back to Jamestown with promises of friendship. Pocahontas 
continued the firm friend of the English. She often visited 
them, bringing baskets of corn to reheve their wants. Once, 
when the Indians had formed a plot to surprise and murder all 
the whites, she came through the woods by night at the risk of 
her own life, and warned them to be on their guard. 

8. On his return to Jamestown, Smith found the colonists 
reduced to fqrty men, and these were on the point of leaving in 
despair. He made tbem remain, and soon after Newport ar- 
rived with fresh settlers and supplies. Some of the new comers 
were gold^niths; and, seeing some glittering sand near the 
town, tbey fancied it must be gold dust. Newport was foolish 
enough to load his vessel with this worthless sand, and carry it 
to England. 



LESSON X. 

THE VIRGINIA COLONY. 

1. Smith could not remain idle. In 1608, he set out on a 
voyage of discovery in an open boat. He explored Chesapeake 
Bay, and several large rivers that flow into it. He traded with 
the Indians, and made a map of the whole region he visited. 
Soon after his return, Newport again arrived with more settlers. 
But they were not used to hard work. So they did the colony 
very little good. 

2. Soon after this. Lord Delaware was appointed governor 
of Virginia, and nine vessels were sent out with supplies and 
men. Most of the ships arrived safe at Jamestown ; but the one 

life, how did the IndianB treat Captain Smith ? What Bervices did Pocahontas 
render the English ?— 8. In what condition did Smith find affiiirs at James- 
town ? Who soon after arrived ? What mistake did some of the new comers 
fall into? 

1. What did Captain Smith do in 1608? What toolc place shortly after his 
return ?— 2. Who was soon afterwards appointed governor ? How many vessels 
were sent out ? Wliat happened to one of these ? Who managed affairs till 
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that contained the leaders of the party was wrecked, and it was 
months before they reached the colony. Meanwhile Smith had 
hard work to manage affairs* Those who had arrived last were 
idle and quarrelsome, and said he had no right to order them 
about. 

3. There was danger, too, of starving. Powhatan, alarmed 
by the increasing numbers of the English, said he had no corn 
to spare, and would neither give nor sell them any. But Smith 
knew better than this. So, taking some large blue beads with 
him, he went to see Powhatan. Showing them as if by accident, 
he told the chief that in his country none but kings were 
allowed to wear such ornaments. When Powhatan heard this, 
he gladly gave several hundred bushels of corn for a few of the 
beads. Another time, he gave nearly a hundred bushels of corn 
for a little copper kettle. Do you think it was right for Smith 
to impose on the simple Indian in this way, even to save the 
lives of his countrymen ? 

4. In spite of all these difficulties, Captain Smith managed 
the colony well, till he was injured by an explosion of gunpow- 
der. Then he had to return to England. No sooner was he 
gone than every thing went wrong. The colonists would not 
work any more, but called on the Indians to keep them supplied 
with corn. The Indians refused, and plotted together to destroy 
the whites. Several small parties were cut off. Some of the 
colonists seized a vessel and sailed away. The rest almost died 
of famine. Long was this period remembered as the starving 
time, 

6, The aiTival of Lord Delaware himself, with men and pro- 
visions, alone saved the colony. Under Delaware and his suc- 
cessors, Virginia flourished. Cattle and hogs were introduced 
from Europe. Tobacco was cultivated and exported to England. 
As coin was scarce, tobacco passed for money. 

the leaders of the party arrived? What diflScuUies did he labor under?— 3. 
What other danger was there ? How did Smith manage to get some com from 
Powhatan ?— 4. What obliged Captain Smith to return to England ? What was 
the consequence of his return ? What was this period called ?— 5. What saved 
the colony ? What was^e state of affitirs under Delaware ? What passed for 
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6. Thus far very few women had come over to America. In 
1620, to make the colonists attached to their new conntrj, the 
London Company sent over ninety young women. These were 
soon married to the settlers, who gave a hundred pounds of to- 
hacco apiece for the expense of bringing them over. The next 
year more were sent out. There was soon many a pleasant 
home on the fertile fields of Virginia. 

7. Perhaps you would like to know what became of Poca- 
hontas. This lovely Indian girl, when about eighteen years old, 
was betrayed into the hands of a party of Englishmen. They 
refused to give her up unless Powhatan would ransom her. In 
stead of doing this, the old chief resolved on war. At this crisis, 
a young planter named Rolfe, who had fallen in love with the 
beautiful Indian, offered her his hand in marriage. She accepted 
it, gave up her former religion, and became a Christian. Pow- 
hatan approved of the ^marriage, and ever from that time re- 
mained faithful to the English. 

8. Rolfe afterwards took his wijfe to England. She was 
received with much kindness. Rooms were given her in the 
palace, and the noblest in the land flocked to see her. Among 
others, came her old friend. Captain Smith, whose hfe she had 
saved. All admired her winning ways. But the climate of 
England was too cold for her. She was about returning to Vir- 
ginia, when she died, leaving an only son. Several Virginia 
families trace their descent to this Indian princess. 

9. Powhatan sent one of his warriors to England with Poca- 
hont^ to see the country and find out how many people were 
there. When they reached England, this Indian got a long 
stick, thinking he would number the inhabitants by making a 
notch on it for every one he saw. He soon had to stop. On 
his return, Powhatan asked him many questions, and among 
the rest how many people he had seen in England. " Count 



money t— 6. In 1690, what was done by the London Company, to make the col- 
oniats attached to their new conntry ? What was the price of a wife ?— 7. What 
became of Pocahontas t— 8. Where did Rolfe take his wife ? How was she re- 
ceived? What effect had the climate of England on her?~9. What anecdote 
is related of one of Powhatan^s warriors ? 
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the stars in the sky,^' he replied, *^ the leaves on the trees, or 
ihe sands on the shdre, for such is the nnmher of the English.'^ 



LESSON XL 



DUTCH SETTLEMENTS.— HENRY HXTDSO^. 

1. The next settlement was made in what is now the state 
of New York, by the Dutch. This nation traded largely with 
the East Indies. They thought that the voyage thither would 
be much shortened, if a passage could be found from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Pacific, north of America. So they sent out a 
navigator named Henry Hudson, to discover "a north-west 
passage ". 

2. The chief river in New York, you remember, is the Hud- 
son. It is so called from this same navigator, who discovered 
it. Striking the coast of Maine, Hudson sailed south as far as 
Virginia, without finding the passage he was in search of. Then 
turning back and closely examining the coast, he discovered an 
inlet between New Jersey and Long Island. He entered it, and 
soon found himself in what is now the noble harbor of New 
York. 

3. The island on which the city of New York stands, is 
called Manhattan. This is an Indian word, meaning tJie place 
of drunkenness, I wifl tell you why it was. so called. When 
Hudson's ship was coming up the bay,, some Indians who were 
fishing saw it in the distance, and could not make out what it 
was. They called together their companions from far and near, 
and watched the strange object as it approached. Some thought 
it was a floating wigwam ; others, that it* was a big fish. At 
last they concluded that it was a huge canoe, containing the 
Manitou, or Good Spirit, who was about to visit them. 

1. Where and by wbom wae the next settlement made? Why did the Dutch 
want to find ** a north-west passage " ? Whom did they send out?— 2. What 
was called alter the navigator Hudson ? Give an account of Hudson^s voyage. 
—3. What is the name oi the island on which the city of New York stands ? 
What does this word mean ? What did the Indians think when they saw Hud< 
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4. A gi-eat feast was prepared, and the chiefs engaged in a 
grand dance. At last the ship stopped, a *hoat was lowered, 
and Henry Hudson, dressed in red, entered it with a number of 
his men. Now they were sure the Manitou was come, and 
formed a circle to receive him. 

5. When Hudson reached the land, he saluted the natives, 
and then produced a bottle of liquor. After drinking a glass 
himself, he poured out another, and handed it to the nearest 
chief. Afraid to drink it, the Indian only smelled the liquor, 
and passed it to the next, who did the same. Thus the glass 
passed around the whole circle, and was about to be handed 
back untasted, when one of the chiefs, fearing that the Manitou 
would be angry, took it and said ho would drink it, no matter 
what the consequences might be. 

6. No sooner had he drained the glass than he began to 
stagger, and at last he fell to the ground. His friends thought 
he was dead ; but he soon got up again, and declared he had 
never before felt so happy. They were all now eager to try 
the wonderful "fire-water", and it ended in all the natives' 
getting drunk. 

7. The next day, Hudson distributed some beads, stockings, 
. and axe-heads, among his new friends. They were delighted 

with these presents, but did not know how to use them. The 
next time the Dutch visited the spot, they saw that the Indians 
had turned the stockings into tobacco-pouches, and strung the 
heavy axe-heads around their necks as ornaments. 

8. Hudson sailed up the river until it became so shallow 
that he could go no farther. One of his boats ascended be- 
yond where Albany now stands. After holding friendly inter- 
course with several Native tribes, he sailed down again to the 
mouth, and thence back to Europe, to ^ve . an account of his 
discoveries. The next year he made another voyage. Sailing 
ferther north, he discovered Hudson Bay, but lost his life in its 
icy waters. 



• "t^ ' 

Bon'B Bhip approachins:?— 4, 5, 6. Tell the story abont Hudson's meefing with 
the Indians.— 7. What did Hudson ^vp the Indians ? What use did they matee 
Of these gifts ?--8. How high did Hudson's ship ascend the river ? How far 
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9. The Dutch followed up Hudson's discovery by sendmg 
^ut trading-vessels to the region he had visited. They obtained 
large quantities of beaver-skins and other furs from the Indians, 
in exchange for beads, knives, and hatchets. This was found so 
profitable that forts were built at different points to protect the 
traders. One of these was erected od Manhattan Island, in 
1614. A few huts were put up around it, and the name of New 
Amsterdam was given to the settlement. • Such was the origin 
of the great city of New York. The whole region was caHed 
by the Dutch New Netherlands. 

10. The Dutch were a quiet, honest people. They loved to 
smoke their pipes, and talked no more than they could help. 
They paid the Indians for their land, though they made good 
bargains, and got it very cheap. The whole island of Manhattan, 
now worth millions upon millions, cost them only twenty-four 
dollars. Wherever money was to be made by traffic with tlie 
natives, they established posts; and their traders soon spread 
out on Long Island, Staten Island, and New Jersey. But it was 
not till 1621 that families came over to settle in New Nether- 
lands. . ' • 



LESSON XIL 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS.- 

1. Captain John Smith, in one of his exploring voyagesi, 

visited the coast of what is now Maine and Massachusetts. To 

this northern region he gave the name of New England. It 

was first permanently 8«ttled in 1620, by a party fi-om England, 
' > ■ ' 

did one of his boats go ? What did Hadson then do t What discovery did he 
afterwards make ? What was the flite of Hudson t— 0. How did the Dutch follow 
np Hudson^s discovety f In what did they trade t How did they protect the 
traders ? What was the orighi of the great city of New York ? What was it 
first called ? What was the whole region called ?~10. What kind of a people 
were the Dutch ? How much did they give for Manhattan Island ? Where did 
they establish posts ? Where did their traders spread out? When did famiHea 
eome over to New Netherlands ? 

1. Who gave New England its name ? When and by whom was New Bng- 
4 
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who are often spoken of as the Pilgrim Fathers ; they belonged 
to a religious sect called Puritans, who were ill treated in Eng- 
land because thej wished to worship God in their own way. 

2. A number of Puritan families determined to emigrate to 
America, that they might eiyoy their religion unmolested. One 
hundred persons embarked on a little vessel called the May- 
flower. They meant to settle near the Hudson River ; but a 
long and stormy voyage brought them to the dreary shore of 
Cape Cod, on the Massachusetts coast. 

3. Parties were sent out to explore the coast. They found 
nothing but some Indian graves and a small heap of corn. The 
ground was covered with snow, and many took violent colds, 
from which they afterwards died. A boat was then dispatched 
with some of the leading men, to sail along the coast and find a 
good place for landing. 

4. Bitterly cold the little party found it. The spray froze on 
their coats and made them as stiff and bright as if they had been 
of steel. Once, when they had landed, some Indians came near, 
and raising a terrible war-whoop discharged a volley of arrows 
at them; but the sound of the pilgrims' muskets soon put the 
savages to flight. Resuming their voyage, they were overtaken 
by a violent storm and almost wrecked. They found shelter, 
however, on an island. There was a good harbor in the main- 
land near by ; and, as the country seemed to be more fertile than 
any they had before seen, they determined to land there, and 
send for their companions on the Mayflower. 

6. The landing of the Pilgrims took place on the 21 st of 
December, 1620. The day is still kept by the people of New 
England. They gave the name of Plymouth to the place they 
founded. It is on the eastern coast of Massachusetts. Her© 



land first permanently settled ? To what religious sect did the Pilgrim Fathers 
belong ?— 2. Why did the Puritans come to America ? How many came at first ?. 
On what vessel ? Where did they mean to settle ? What part of the coast did 
they reach ?--8. What was found by the exploring parties sent out ? What was 
the consequence of their exposure f What did the Puritans finally do ?— 4. Re- 
late the adventures of this exploring party. What did they at last find ?— 
6. When did the Pilgrims land ? What did they call the place they founded? 



SICKNESS AHD DEATH. 



yon have a pict 
dren, landing o 



6. The Pilgrims at once commenced building hots. Bnt they 
had been eiposed bo much that many were taken ill. Sis of 
their number died in December, and at one time almost every ' 
person in the settlement was atretcbed on a sick-bed. Yet tbey 
kept stout hearts, and put their trust in God. 

7. Thehousosof the Puritans were bnilt of rongh logs. They 
had nothing but long grass with which to cover their roofs. 
One night in January, two of the party. Brown and Goodman, 
went out into tlie woods to gather some of this grass. On their 
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return, they lost their way. Night was near at* hand, and, to 
add to their trouble, a heavy snow-storm set in. 

8. After trying in vain to find their way back, they sat down 
under the shelter of a large rock, and prepared to spend the night 
ther€f. But before long the wind commenced howling amoug 
the branches, and in their fright they fancied it was the roaring 
of a lion. They knew not that there ^w ere no lions in America, 
and so th«y climbed a tree for safety. But there they were 
exposed to the cold wind, which pierced their olothes and made 
them shiver. Finding that they would freeze unless they kept 
in motion, they came down from the tree and walked round and 
round it as fast as they could till daylight. 

9. Glad were the two wanderers when morning appeared. 
They lost no time in pursuing their way, and, after walking fast 
or running all day, they succeeded in reaching Plymouth in the 
evening. Their companions, having searched for them without 
success, had given them up for lost, and supposed that they had 
been killed or carried off by Indians. Long did Brown and 
Goodman remember the roaring of the lion and that freezing 
night in the woods. 



LESSON XIII. 

THE PLYMOUTH COLONY. 

1. The winter was gloomy enough for the Puritans. They 
suffered much from hardship and sickness. By April half their 
number had died. But the weather now grew mild. Birds 
began to appear. The fields- became green. The sick soon got 
better. 

2. The country around Plymouth, though deserted when the 
Pilgrims settled there, showed signs of having been inhabited 
before. Smoke was seen afar off several times through the win- 

Pnritans built ? With what did they cover them ? Tell the story aboat Brown 
and Goodman. 

1. What kind of a winter did the Puritans pass f What was thjs state of 
things in April?— 2. What signs did the country around Plymouth show? 
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ter, and parties were sent out to find the Indians from whose 
fires it came, and open a friendly intercourse with them. They 
did not succeed ; but early in the spring a single Indian entered 
the town. The settlers were surprised, as he approached, to 
hear him say, " Welcome, Englishmen 1 i' He had learned a 
little English from previous voyagers. 

8. The name of this Indian was Sara'-o-set. He told the 
white men that he belonged to a tribe that lived about five days' 
journey off. That they were welcome. to the land where they 
had settled, for there was no one else to claim it. That, several 
years before, the Indians who had lived there had been swept 
off by a pestilence. About this pestilence a curious story is told. 

4. It seems that, a few years before the Pilgrims landed, a 
French ship went ashore on Cape Cod, aAd the Indians cruelly 
put to death nearly all on board of her. One of the Frenchmen, 
who was spared, remained some time with the Indians as a cap- 
tive. One day he told them that the Great Spirit would punish 
them for having killed his countrymen, and would give their 
land to others. But they laughed at him, and asked whether 
he supposed that his Great Spirit could destroy so powerful a 
tribe as theirs. He replied that, if God wanted to destroy them, 
He would easily find a way. Soon after this a fatal disease broke 
out, which swept off nearly the whole tribe. The few that re- 
mained were killed by a hostile nation. This was ther reason 
why the Puritans had seen so many graves, but no living Indians. 

5. The Pilgrims treated Samoset kindly, and soon after his 
chief, Mas-sa-soit', came to pay them a visit. They received 
Massasoit with great respect. They presented him two knives 
and a copper chain, and gave his brother a pot of " strong water," 
and some biscuits and butter. A treaty was made, and Massa- 
soit and his tribe always remained faithful friends of the white 
men. 

* 

6. Two of the Puritans soon afterwards returned Massasoit's 



What was eeen several times in the winter f Give an account of Samoset^s 
visit.-— 3. What did Samoset tell the white men ?— 4. What story is related 
about this pestilence ?— 6. How did the Pilgrims treat Samoset? Who soon 
after visited them ? What did they present to Massasoit ? What did they give 
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visit. They found the chief very sick, and his medicine-men 
trying to cure him with hideous noises and foolish dances. Turn- 
ing them out of the wigwam, one of the Puritans gave the chief 
some simple remedy, and restored him to health. He never 
forgot this kindness. • 

T. All the Indians, however, were not so friendly. A tribe 
that was at war with Massasoit, sent to the Puritans a bundle 
of arrows wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin. This was their way 
of declaring war. The Puritan governor sent back the skin filled 
with powder and balls. The Indians thought the bullets were 
charms, and were so frightened that they concluded to let the 
white men alone. The Pilgrims, however, expecting an attack, 
put up a row of stakes, or palisades, ^s they were called, around . 
their settlement. 

8. For some time the Puritans continued to sufier, especially 
from hunger. They could not raise enough to support them. 
There were fish in the bay, but they had no boats- or nets with 
which to take them. Even two years after their arrival, they 
often went to bed at night without a bit of food for the morning. 
If a few of their old friends joined them, a lobster or a piece of 
fish, without any bread or anything else but a cup of water, was 
all they had to ofter them. 

9. But in three or four years things were better. Each set- 
tler had his own tract of land. They worked hard, and com 
was raised in abundance. More of their own faith came over 
from England. In 1630, their number had increased to three 
hundred. From this time, the colony flourished. 

his brother? What was the conseqaence?— 6. What service did two of the 
Puritans afterwards render to Massasoit ?— 7. What warlike message did the 
Pari tans receive? How did they answer It? What was the result? What 
precaution did the Pilgrims take?— 8. From what did the Puritans raffer at 
first? When their friends Joined them, what did they have to offer them ?— 
9. In three or four years, what was the state of the colony ? How many Puri- 
tans did it contain in 1690 ? 
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LESSON XIV. 

OTHER NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

1. Massachusetts Bat. — In 168D, a large company of Eng- 
lish Puritans, having ohtained a grant of land on Massachu- 
setts Bay, north-west of 
Plymouth, came out and 
founded Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, and other places. 
They formed what was 
called the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Though these 
settlers, like the rest, suf- 
fered much at first from 
cold and hunger, they 
soon began to prosper. 
Mills were built, and trade 
commenced with the other 
colonies. Boston is now, 
you remember, the capital 
of Massachusetts, and the 
largest city in New England. Here is a map of the eastern 
part of Massachusetts. See if you can find Cape Cod — Plymouth 
— ^Boston — Salem. 

2. Rhodb Island. — The people of Salem had a young 
preacher named Roger Williams. His belief was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the other Puritan ministers ; but he claimed 
that he had a right to worship in his own way, and preach what 
he thought was the Bible truth. This, however, the people of 
Massachusetts Bay would not tolerate ; and so they determined 
to send him back to England. 

3. Hearing of their intentions, Roger Williams fled from 

1. When and by whom was the Massachosetts Bay colony eetablished ? 
What places were fonnded? What has Boston since bcoomef— 3. Who was 
.the founder of Rhode Island ? Where was Boger Williams settled ? Why did 
the people of Massachusetts Bay want to send him Sack to England ?— 3. How 
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Salem into the wildemeas. He resolved to find aome place 
wbere he could ei^oy that freedom which the Furitana denied 
him. More than three mouths he wandered amid snow and 
rain, without either bread or bed. At last he reached some 
Indian wigwams, where he was kindly received. He bought 
of the ludiauB a tract ou Narragansett Bay, and commenced a 
settlement. Grateful for God's mercy, he called this place Provt- 
dence. Turn to the map on page 43, and point out Providence, 
the first settlement in Rhode Island. 

4. There is a beautiful ialand iu Narragansett Bay, which the 
Indians called the Isle of Peace. 
8ooD after Providence was found- 
ed, another party that had difB- 
culties with the Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, bought this isl- 
I and of the Indians, and settled 
j on it. They called it the Isle of 
Rhodes. Near its southern 
shore was a curious old tower, 
shown in the engraving. No 
one could tell who built it. Near 
this tower the city of Newpwrt, 
now one of the capitals of Rhode Island, was founded, 

6. NswHiMpaHiRB.— 8ett!ementswere made in what is now 
the state of New Hampshire, aa early as 1623. A number of 
trading and fisbiQg posts were afterwards established there. 
These settlements, at their own request, were received Into the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, But, after about forty years, they 
were fonned irrto a separate province by the King of Great 
Britain, under the name of N^w Hampshire. 

8. CossBOTiouT.— The Connecticut (or Long River, as the . 

^d Soger WUlltnu escape being sent bach to England r What did be leaolre' 
to dof Give an MCOnDt of hlB vuiderlng*. Wliere and how did be obtain 
some land? Wtiat did ho can hie Bettlementf— 4. Wbat otber letllemoot WM 
eoon after madet Wliat was fnand on tbe Isle or Bhadeat What cit; wu 
fOQDded neat tblB tower F—G. When waaNeir Hampshire flral eetUedl With 
wliBt colonj were Iheee aettlenientB flnt united • After forty years, what was 
done with theni ?— t. What i^ea the word amnteOcui mean t Bj' wliom wu 
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name means in the lodtan language) was discovered b; tbe 
Dntch of New Amsterdam. They built a fcrt where Hartford 
now BtaDds, and opened a profitable trade with the iDdians. 
But after a time the people of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
heard of this long'river, whose waters were filled with fish, and 
whose banks abounded in beaver and ott«r. One day in tha 
year 1633, the traders at the Dutch fort were surprised to see a 
little vessel come sailing up the river. They wanted to keep 
this pleasant country to themselves. 60, loading a cannon, 
they huled the vessel, and told the captain to stop, or they 
wonld fire on bim. 

7. The little vessel belonged to Captain William Hohnes. 
He had come from Plymouth to settle in the valley of the Con- 
necticut, and brought with bim tbe frame of a house to put up 
where be should land. He was not afraid of tbe Dutch or their 
cannon. So, since the wind was &ir, he took no notice of their 
■ threats, but kept on his way. He passed tbe fort in safety, and 
settled a few miles higher up, at a place ttow called Windsor. 
Do you see it on tbe map I 



tB In Conuecticat and Sbode Ib 



8. It did not take long for reports concerning the fiiir valley 
of the Connecticut to reach England. A great lord obtdned a 

tbeConnccttcnt RiTer dlscDTeredC Wberedid IheDaCcbbnIld a Ibrtf Who 



grant of it, and a party of settlers was sent orer. They built a 
fort at the mouth of the river, and called it Sajbrook. 



LESSON XV. 



CONNKCTICirr. — THE PBQrOD WAE. 

1. Connectiout, as we learned in the last lesson, was first 
permanently settled at Windsor, hj Captdn Holmes. Two years 
afterwards, a party from Maasachnsetta Bay determined to set- 
tle there. They went over land, driving their cattle before 
them, through woods that neither cattle nor white men had 
ever before traversed. But they started too late. The river 
was frozen before they arrived. Their cattle perished, and they 
SQjfered mnch through the winter from want of food. 



u emigrsclug tram MaBBachntietts lo ConiiecllCDt. 



WMt did Halme; dot Wh«ra did be eetlle?-3. Wbere and by nbom (ras 
Sajbrook fonnded r 

1. Wlieti and by wbom wss Comiectlcnt Bret pennsneDtl} lettled t T<ra 
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2. The next summer, another party of about one hundred 
men, women, and children, set out from Boston for the valley 
of the Connecticut. They lived mostly on the milk of their 
cows, which they tdok with them. Moving slowly along, they 
were nearly a fortnight in completing a journey which can now 
be made by railroad in three or four hours. They arrived safe, 
and founded Hartford and Wethersfield. — ^Find these places on 
the map, p. 45. 

8. Connecticut was inhabited by many powerful tribes of In- 
dians. Among these were the Pequods, who lived in what is 
now the ^outh-eastem part of the state, near the mouth of the 
Thames [tamez] River. When the Pequods saw the white men 
spreading over their pleasant hunting-grounds, they were filled 
with jealousy and alarm ; and the whites, seeing how the Indians 
felt, distrusted them in turn. Up to this time, there had been 
peace between the whites and Indians ; but this suspicion soon 
produced war. 

4. One day, a trader, s^Jling off the coast, saw a boat which 
he knew belonged to one of the settlers named Oldham. It was 
full of Indians, and he suspected thpre was something wrong. 
So, although he had only two boys with him, he made for the 
boat. The Indians were frightened when they saw him^ and^ 
as he approached they jumped over into the water. The tradei* 
went on board, and under a fishing-net he found Oldham's body, 
all mangled and bleeding^, 

5. The people of New England determined to punish the 
murderers. A body of men started for the Pequod villages. 
The Indians had fled, but there were their wigwams and corn- 
fields. ■ Setting fire to these, the settlers laid waste the country 
far and wide. This roused the Pequods to a bloody revenge. 
Dividing into small parties, they surrounded solitary houses, cut 



years afterwards, who went there ? What befell this party from Massachusetts 
Bay ?— 2. What took place the next summer ? On what did the emigrants 
live f How long did it take them to make the jonmey ? What places did they 
found ?— 3. By whom was the greater part of Connecticut inhabited ? Where 
did the Pequods live? What excited their jealousy? What was the conse- 
quence?— 4. How was the murder of Oldham discovered ?— 6. How did the 
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off travellers, shot down the men as they worked in the fields, 
and scalped women and children at their own firesides. They 
spared none. 

6. Resolving to cut off all the English settjers, the Peqnods 
tried to induce another tribe, ,the Narragansetts, to join them. 
"When the people of Boston heard of tj^is, they were greatly 
frightened. Knowing that Roger Williams, whom they had 
driven out shortly before, was much beloved by the Narragan- 
setts, they sent to him, begging that he would dissuade his 
friends from joining the Pequods. This good man, on receiving 
their message, set out alone in his canoe, in a violent storm, for 
the Narragansett village. He found the Pequod chiefs already 
there ; but he pleaded so earnestly, that after wavering several 
days, the Narr^igansetts refused to join the Pequods, and de- 
clared themselves friends of the English. 

7. The settlers now sent a body of men against the Pequods. 
Reaching one of their forts just before sunrise, they surprised 
its inmates, and set fire to their wigwams. They then fonned a 
ring around the wigwams, and, as tlfe flames drove the Indians 
out, shot them down without mercy. Six hundred Pequods 
perished in an hour. The next morning, the rest of the tribe, 
who had been at another fort, came in sight and renewed the 
battle. They fought 'bravely, but were defeated by the English. 
The few that survived were pursued from place to place, and 
the whole tribe w$s destroyed. 

8. In 1638, the year after the Pelted War, New Haven was 
founded, as a distinct colony, by a company of Puritans from 
England. The new colonists adopted the Bible as their only 
rule of public action. 

9. The New England colonies grew and flourished. In 1643, 
they contained over fifty villages. Threatened at this time by 

people of New England punish the mar^erera ? What was the conseqnence ? 
—6. Whom did the Pequods try to rouse against the English settlers ? How 
did the English prevent them fh>m succeeding?— 7. What measures were next 
taken by the settlers ? Give an account of the battle with thtf Pequods. What 
took place the next morning? What became of the few that survived?— 
8. When was New Haven founded ? By whom ? What did the settlers of New 
Haven adopt a^ their rule of public action?— 9. In 1613, how many villages did 
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the Indians, and also hy the Dotcli and Frdnch, they thought it 
hest to combine for thbir mutual protection in case of war. 
Accordingly, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and 
New Haven, formed an alliance under the name of " The United 
Colonies of New England ". This league lasted forty years, and 
was of great benefit to alL 



LESSON XVL 

MABTLAND. — ^DELAWARE. — ^NEW JERSEY. * 

1. Mabtland. — The next colony founded was Maryland. 
The region now so called was granted by the King of England 
to George Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Calvert desired to estab- 
lish a colony where all might ei^joy civil and religious freedom. 
His charter provided that the English government should not 
tax the colony or interfere with its affairs. The tract thus 
granted was called Maryl^d in honor of Henrietta Maria, the 
Queen of England. 

2. Lord Baltimore die^before he could plant his colony ; but 
his son, Ce'-cil Calvert, suAeeded to the grant. In 1634-, he sent 
over from England two hAdred emigrants. They sailed up the 
Potomac River, which sepftites Maryland from Virginia, bought 
some land from the nati^, and built a little village. They 
gave the Indians knives, ttRs, and axes ; and the Indian women 
in return taught them how to make corn-bread and johnny- 
cake. 

8. The settlers of Maryland did not suffer, like those who 
founded the other colonies. They arrived at a favorable season, 

• 
the New Bni^land colonies contain ? What alliance was formed in this year f 
How long did this leagae last ? 

1. What was the next colony founded ? To whom was the region now called 
Maryland granted f What did Calvert desire ? What did his charter provide ? 
Why was this tract called Maryland ?— 3. By whom was a colony planted in 
Maryland ? When f Where was the settlement of St Mary*s f (See map, p. 60.) 
What did they give the Indians ? What did the Indian women teach them ?— 
8. What is said of the^tUers of Maryland ? By whom was their only trouble 
5 
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and were helped by the people of Virginia. They were free 
and happy, and numbers joined them from England. Their 
only trouble was caused by a man named C^yborne, who, be- 
fore their arrival, had established a trading-post within theur 
boundaries. He stirred up several rebellions, but was at last 
put down. Baltimore, the largest city in Maryland, was named 
after the founder of this colony. 




» W 



4. Delaware. — ^Delaware was next founded, in 1638, by a 
company of Swedes and Finns. The Swedes are the inhabitants 
of Sweden, and the Finns of Finland, — ^two countries in the 
north of Europe. Though, these nations had made no discoveries 
in the new world, they wanted to have a colony there, and 
fitted out a party of emigrants. Landing on the shore of Dela- 
ware Bay, the Swedes bought a tract from the Indians, and 



caoeed f What is the largest city in Maryland f After whom was it named ?~ 
4. When was Delaware founded? By whomf Who fre the Swedes? The 
Finns? Where did they land ? How did they obtain a tract ? What did they 
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gave it the name of New Sweden. • They erected several forts, 
and were soon joiiftd by more of their countrymen. 

5. Several years before the Swedes arrived, a party of Dutch 
from New Netherlands had settled in this region. They had 
been cut off by the Indians; yet now, when the Dutch saw 
strangers taking possession, they claimed the country on the 
ground that they had been the first to occupy it. A quarrel 
thus arose, which resulted (in 1655) in the conquest of New 
Sweden by the Dutch. The name was afterwards changed to 
Delaware. 

6. The Dutch of New Netherlands had gone on trading and 
prospering, though for a time they suffered much from a war 
with the Indians, provoked by the cruelty of one of their gov- 
ernors. Soon after this, Stuyvesant [stii-ve-sant], & gallant old 
soldier who had lost a leg in the wars, became governor. It 
was under him that New Sweden was conquered. 

7. While Stuyvesant was governor, the King of England 
granted the whole tract occupied by the Dutch to his brother, 
the Duke of York. Of course it was not his to grant, but he 
did not mind that. A powerful fleet was sent out to take pos- 
session. When the English arrived off New Amsterdam, they 
summoned Stuyvesant to surrender. But he boldly tore their 
letter to pieces, and, taking his station on the battery, prepared 
to fire on them as they approached. 

8. Upon this, the people of New Amsterdam told Stuyvesant 
that if he fought the English he would have to do it alone. He 
had kept them down too much. So now they thought they 
would be just as well off under the English as they had ever 
been, and they refused to stand by their old governor. Brave 
as he was, therefore, he had to surrender. All the Dutch pos- 



caH U ? What did they erect ?— 6. Who dispnted the right of the Swedes to 
this region? On what gronnd? What was the result? To what was the 
name of New Sweden changed ?— 6. From what did the Dutch of New Nether- 
lands suffer for a time ? Under whom was New Sweden conquered ?— 7. While 
Stuyvesant was governor, whab grant was made hy the King of England ? What 
was the consequence ? When the English fleet arrived, what did Stuyvesant 
do t—S, How did the ^Qopl6 of New Amsterdam feel on the subject ? Why was 
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sessions, incladiag what had been New Sweden, thus passed 
without the firing of a shot into the hands o^he English. 

9. This took place in 1664. The English were now masters 
of the whole Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida. In honor 
of the Duke of York, both the settlement of New Amsterdam 
and the whole colony of New Netherlands, after their conquest 
by the English, were called New York. 

10. New Jersey. — We have already seen that some of the 
Dutch traders had spread out west of the Hudson, and founded 
several villages. When the Duke of York gained possession of 
his grant, he gave this part of it to two of his friends, who called 
it New Jersey. They promised an unusual degree of freedom 
to all who would settle there, and the consequence was that 
New Jersey became rapidly peopled. 



LESSON xvn. 

KING Philip's war. 



1. For some years after the Pequod War, the New England 
colonies had no trouble with the Indians. But in 1675 King 
Philip's War broke out, which at first threatened to sweep off 
every white settler in Massachusetts. Philip was the son of 
Massasoit, who had been the friend of the English. He was 
the chief of the Wampa-no'-ags, who lived in what is now the 
state of Rhode Island, east of Narragansett Bay. Find their 
country on the map on page 43. The Narragansetts, you will 
see, lived on the opposite side of the bay. 

2. The whites had now spread out very much. The Indians, 
seeing what had once been their hunting-grounds covered with 
thriving villages, feared that they would be driven out altogetker 

this? What followed ?— 9. When did the Bngli&h make this conquest? What 
now belonged to them ? To what did they change the names ot New Amstordam 
and New Netherlands ?— 10. What was the origin of New Jersey ? What canted 
it to become rapidly peopled ? 

1. What war broke out in 1975 ? Who was Philip ? Of what tribe was he 
chief? Where did the Wampanoags live? Wheredid the Narragansetts live?— 
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fh>m the land of their &thers. So they prepared to defend them- 
selves ; and, when a friendly Indian revealed their plans to the 
people of Plymouth, they murdered him. Three of the Wam- 
panoags were tried for this crime by the Puritans, found guilty, 
and hanged. 

8. Philip knew the power of the English, and had tried to 
avoid war ; but he could now restrain his followers no longer. 
Dividing into parties of twenty or thirty, they fell upon the 
frontier villages and farm-houses of Massachusetts, burned them 
to the ground, killed their occupants, and were off to the forest 
before any aid could arrive. Lying in ambush for the parties 
sent out against them, they cut off the flower of the settlements, 
and spread terror everywhere. 

4. A few days after the war commenced. Captain Church 
with thirty-six men was attacked on the sea-shore by three 
hundred Indians. They took their posts behind some rocks, and 
defended themselves for six hours. At last, as night was setting 
in, their ammunition gave out. It would have fared badly with 
the bold Puritans, if a sloop had not just at this time come up 
and taken them off. CaptMn Church escaped, though a bullet 
passed through his hair. 

6. Meanwhile Philip, who threw himself into the war with . 
all his powers, had gone among the neighboring tribes, and per- 
suaded them to join him. In a few months he fo.und himself at 
the head of three thousand men. With these, when cold weather 
set in, he repaired to a large swamp in the country of his allies, 
the Karragansetts, and, building a fort, prepared to winter there. 
Now was the time for the English. A thousand men were sent 
in December against King Philip. They found the Indian fort 
on an island in the swamp. The only way to reach it was by 
, crossing a tree which at one point had been thrown across the 
deep sta^ant water. 

« 

8. What was the cante of King Philip's war ?— 8. How was the war commenced 
by the .savages?—! Give an acoonnt of Captain Chorch's encoanter with the 
Indians.— 5. In a few months, how many men did King Philip raise ? Where 
did be get them ? What did he do when cold weather set in f What measures 
were now taken by the English ? What was the <m1y way of reaching Pliilip^a 
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6. Several times the English tried t« get across, bat were 
riven back with loss. At last they succeeded in entering the 



Furitnu sltttcklog Elog Pbillp'a Fort. 
tort. It contained five hundred wigwams, which were soon in 
flames. The Indians, though thej fonght bravely, were totally 
defeated. Numbers of them were killed ; bat Philip and Ga- 
non'-ohet, the Narragansett chief^ got away in safety. Hard 
hideed was the lot of those who escaped. Without shelter and 
almost withont food, they were exposed to the fierce storms of 
a severe winter. 

7. Three or four months after "the8wampFight,"Canonchet 
was oaptrared. Still he was as proud as ever. When a young 
Bcldier asked him some questions, he replied, " Child, yon do 
not understand war. Let your chief come ; I will answer him." 
They offered him his life, if he would persuade the Indians to 
make peace ; but he refiised with scorn. He was then sentenced 
to be shot. 

tort (— «. Dsseribe the nnnip flghL How dM It rmnlt ! Wbo got »\ny Id 
«afely t WHat wm (he tot of those who euaped t— T. What beome of Canoib 
cbet t Bow did be BDEwer i jonog aoldler ariio ubed bim BOma qneetloiis t— 
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8. Philip, meanwhile, rested not, burning towns, and tor- 
turing his^ prisoners. His men^. however, suflfered much from 
hunger, sometimes having nothing to eat but the clams on the 
sea-shore, which they had to go miles to obtain. Many of them 
now fell off, and others were killed or captured by Captain 
Church, who had taken tiie field. Among those made prisoners 
were the wife and son of Philip. This broke Philip's heart. 
Deserted by all but a few faithful followers, hunted down by the 
English, he could only die like an Indian warrior. 

9. With his few remaining men, Philip now took refuge in a 
swamp near the head of Narragansett Bay. (See map, p. 43.) 
Here Captain Church surrounded him. A party of English, 
penetrating the swamp, reached the Indian camp at sunrise. 
In trying to escape, Philip approached a tree behind which an 
Englishman and an Indian deserter were stationed. The Eng- 
lishman aimed at him, but the dew had wet his powder, and his 
gun missed fire. The Indian deserter then shot his former chief 
through the heart. 

10. Thus perished this great chief, and with his fall the war 
ceased. Six hundred of the best men of New England had been 
slain ; six hundred houses had been burued by the savages. The 
Indians had suffered still more. Two whole tribes were de- 
stroyed. For some years after this. New England eiyoyed peace. 



LESSON xvm. 

VIRGINIA. — ^INDIAN TROUBLES. — ^RACON'S REBELLION. 

1. We must now return to Virginia. When Powhatan died, 
his brother succeeded him. He soon became an enemy to the 

8. Meanwhile, what was Philip engaged in doing ? From what did his men 
Buffer ? What became of many of them ? What brolce Philip's heart ? What 
now alone was left him ?— 9. Where did Philip at last take reftige ? By whom 
was he snrronnded ? Give an account of Philip^s death.— 10. What did King 
Philip's war cost New England f What were its consequences to the Indians ? 
After this, what was the state of things in New England ? 

1. By whom was Poi^^tan succeeded in Yiiginia ? What made Powha- 
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English, — and not withont reason; for some of the settler^ 
treated the Indians very ill, driving them from their own wig- 
wams and robbing them of their com. The Ijidians resolved 
on vengeance. They pretended to be fonder than ever of the 
English, and brought them presents of game. But all at once, 
on an appointed day, they fell on every settlement in the colony 
with war-whoop and tomahawk. 

2. The night before, a friendly Indian had disclosed the plot 
to the people of Jamestown, and here the savages were driven 
back ; but everywhere else they were successful. The settlers 
were taken off their guard ; their houses and bams were burned. 
A bloody war thus arose. No one could till the fields. Food 
became scarce; and, though the Indians were at last put down, 
it was long before the colony recovered from the effects of the 
massacre. 

3. In 1644, the same crafty chief, the brother of Powhatan, 
got up another plot among his people for murdering the. Vir^- 
ians. He was now over a hundred years old, but as cunning as 
ever. He laid his plans so well that the settlers were surprised, 
and several hundred killed. A» party, however, was sent out 
against the Indians, and the old chief himself was captured. He 
was brought a prisoner to Jamestown, and there cruelly shot 
by the sentinel who was guarding him. 

4. At this time, Berkeley was governor of Virginia. At first 
he was much liked ; but, when the people found that he kept 
them down and taxed them to enrich himself, they turned against 
him. One of the chief things they complained o^ was that he 
would not take measures to protect them from the natives. He 
made money by selling licences to trade with the Indians, and 
was unwilling to provoke a war, for that would interfere with 
his profits. • 

6. About thirty years after the fall of Powhatan's brother, 

tan^s brother an enemy to theBnglieb? On what did the Indians reeolve? 
Give an acconnt of their plot— 3. How was Jamestown saved ¥ What took 
place in the other settlements in Virginia? What foUowed?— 8. What took 
place in 1644? What became of the crafty old chief ?— 4. Who was governor 
of Yiiginia at this time? -fiow did the people feel towards Berkeley? Why 
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as rel&ted abov€>, the Indians again became troablesome. Again 
thej'had been provoked by cruelty on- the part of the whites. 
In v^n the people begged Governor Berkeley to send out a force 
to protect the fh>Dtier. There was at this time in the colony a 
brave and talented yovDg man named Bacon, who had lately 
come ovffl- from England. Urged by his friends, and hearing of 
several murders committed by the Indians on his own planto- 
tJoD, be raised a body of men, pursued the savages, and defeated 

6. Bacon did this witbont the governor's permission, and 
Berkeley, choosing to regard the act as treason, raised a force 
and marched against him. A great part of the year 1676 was 



spent in a straggle between Bacon and the governor. At last 
Bacon obtained a decided advantage. Berkeley was driven from 

Kwtae UDwIlUiiElopratokekiTarniUi the naUrsB f— S. Wbat took plucaabonl 
tbirtrrean after tba bll at PowhUaD'* brothert Who rose npin deFEiice of 
ttaecolauir Wliat led bim to do to r— «. BowdldBeikele; regird tbbipiiiceed- 
liiEofBacoD'er Wbitdldbedot HovinuagnBlparto(UieTeirlG76ap«ntI 
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Jamestown ; and, to prevent it from falling again into his hands, 
it was burned to the ground. In the engraving you see some 
of the patriots setting fire to their own. houses. 

7. In the midst of his success, Bacon died. Berkeley at once 
resumed the chief power. Those who had taken part in " Bacon^s 
Rebellion," as it was called, were persecuted without mercj. 
Over twenty persons were put to death. The people were op- 
pressed more than ever, and rejoiced when at last the tyrant 
sailed for England. There he was treated with the contempt 
he deserved, and he soon died of mortification. 

8. The people of Virginia did not gain much by a change of 
governors. For some years they were ruled by men who tried 
to extort from them all they could. They struggled bravely for 
their rights, but for a time without success. 

9. Jamestown was never rebuilt. There were, at this time, 
no other towns in Virginia; for the colony was divided into 
large plantations, on which com and tobacco were raised. Jour- 
neys were made in boats or on horseback. The roads were 
mere bridle-paths through the forests. When the traveller came 
to a stream, he had to swim his horse over it, for there were 
neither ferries nor bridges. The houses were mostly of logs, 
and one story high. The windows were closed with shutters, 
for want of glass. There were no newspapers, and few if any 
schools. How things have changed within two hundred years I 



LESSON XIX. 

CAEOLINA. — PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. North Carolina. — ^Inl658, some planters from Vir^ia, 
* invited by the fine soil and pleasant climate, moved towards the 

How did the straggle reenit ? What dpes the engraving represent ?— 7. What 
became of Bacon f What was done to those who had taken part in Bacon*s 
rebellion? Where did Berkeley finally go ? How was he treated?— 8. What 
kind of governors did the Virginians have for some years ? What struggle was 
carried on ?— 9. Was Jamestown ever rebuilt ? How was the colony divided ? 
Describe the state of things in Virginia two hundred years ago. 

1. When and by whom was North Carolina first settled. Ten years after- 
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south, and settled in what is now Korth Carolina. Ten years 
afterwards, the King of England granted the country from Vir- 
ginia to Florida to several of his favorites. They drew np a 
plan for a great empire. A few lords were to have aU the 
power, while the people were to do the work. This did not 
suit the free and hardy settlers. They insisted on their rights, 
and the great lords had to yield. 

2. South Carolina. — The firgt settlement in South Carolina 
was made in 1670, by emigrants from England. In 1672, Charles- 
ton, now the largest city in the state, was founded. The country 
was so delightful that emigrants were attracted to it in great 
numbers from Scotland, Ireland, and France. The plan that 
had been drawn up for exalting a few lords at the expense of 
the people, would not answer here any more than in !N"orth 
Carolina, and was soon laid aside. 

8. For a time the people of both North and South Carolina 
had some trouble with their governors. These* governors, for 
the most part, neither knew nor cared what was for the good 
of the colonists, but tried to extort from them all the money 
they could. The people, however, would not submit. After a 
long struggle, they succeeded in establishing their rights. Both 
colonies were then happy and prosperous. 

4. Rice and cotton are now among the chief productions of 
South Carolina. Rice came from some seed which was brought 
from Madagascar, an island on the coast of Africa. Cotton was 
raised near Jamestown, soon after it was founded ; but the to- 
bacco crop was found more profitable, and it was not till about 
1700 that much attention was paid to cotton. 

6. Pennsylvania. — The Swedes who settled Delaware spread 
out towards the north, and had some thriving plantations within 

wards, what grant was made ? What kind of a plan was drawn np for the gov- 
ernment of Carolina ? How did the settlers like this ?— 3. When and by whom 
was South Carolina first settled? When was Charleston founded? Howls 
Charleston situated ? (See map, p. 68.) From what countries were emigrants 
attracted ? How did the plan drawn up for the government of Carolina suc- 
ceed here ?— 3. What difficulties arose with the governors ? How did they 
result ?— 4. What are among the chief products of South Carolina ? Where did 
rice come ttam ? What is said of the raisiog of cotton ?— 6. Give the early his- 
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the limits of what ia now called Pennaylvania. They were cod- 
qvered b; the Dutch, jou remember; and the Dutj^h, in turn, 
yielded to the English, After remaining for a time under the 
government of New York, the region west of the Delaware was 
transferred to William Fenn, and called Pennsylvania. 

6. William Penn was a Quaker. The Quakers were a pure, 
good people,— but in some things peculiar. They wore broad- 
brimmed hats, which they would not take off before lord, or 
judge, or even the King himself. They called no man Milter. 
They would not address the King as Toar Majetty, but called 
him Frigid GharUa or Friend Jamei, as the cose might be. 
They thought war was wrong, and wished to live in peace and 
love with all men. 



Penn'B Treaty with Uia iDdlAoa. 

rs were cruelly persecuted in England. William 



torrofthB drat Betflements In whatii now PennBylTanla. 
i^lou DnBll; bmn if erred r Wticnco did It receive its i 
Wmiiim Fuui r Describe tlie Quaken T. How were lb 
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Penn himself had heen thrown into prison, and suffered much 
on account of his opinions. He thought it would he a great 
thing to est^hlish a colony where the Quakers could he free and 
happy. Now, the King had owed his father, who w'as a famous 
admiral, a large sum of money ; and Penn, in payment of the 
deht, ohtaiued a grant of land in the new world, as mentioned 
above. 

8. Penn, with a* large company of Quakers, reached the shor^ 
of America in 1682, The next yearj he laid out on the Delaware 
the fine city of Philadelphia, now the second in size in the Union. 
Penn treated all men honestly. He bought his land of the Swedes 
and Indians. CaUijig the Indians together under a great elm, he 
made them presents, assured them of his love, and asked their 
friendship in return. The Red Men met him kindly. They 
promised to. live in peace with him and his children as long as 
sun and moon should endure. 

9. The Indians kept their word. For seventy years, Penn- 
sylvania had no trouble with the natives. The people enjoyed 
a free government, and numbers flocked there from other parts 
of the new world and from Europe. In three years Philadelphia 
grew more than Kew York had done in fifty years. But Penn 
did not profit by its prosperity. He was unjustly deprived of 
his rights in the colony, and died in poverty. 

♦ 



LESSON XX. 

INDIAN MISSIONS. — ^FEENCH EXPLOREES. 

1. The Puritans were moral and industrious, but stem and 
formal. They cropped their hair close to their heads, and were 

England f How had William Penn been treated ? How was it that he ohtained 
a grant in the new world ?— 8. When did Penn and his Quakers reach America? 
What did he do the next year ? ^ow is Philadelphia situated ? (See map, p. 
60.) Give an acconnt of Penn^s treaty with the Indians.— 0. How long was 
Pennsylvania free ttom troubles with the natives ? What is said of the growth 
of Philadelphia ? What became of Penn ? 

1. Describe the ParitanB.>-3. Why liad the Puritans fled from England? 
6 
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opposed to wigs and veils. They thought it wicked for women 
to wear lace, silk hoods, or flowing sleeves. Thej observed the 
Sabbath stnctly, and commenced it on Saturday evening. They 
liked very long prayers and sermons, and punished those who 
stayed away from church. 

2. The Puritans had fled from England to escape persecution.. 
Yet, when they got the power in the new world, they persecuted 
others. The colony of Massachusetts Bay, you remember, drove 
out Roger Williams. They treated Quakers still worse, fining 
and whipping such as were found within the limits of the colony. 
At last, they even put several, Quakers to death. How could 
they think that such cruelty was pleasing to*God? 

3. Towards the Indians the Puritans showed a better spirit. 
John Eliot and other good men went among them, and tried to 
make them Christians. Eliot translated the Bible into their 
language, and opened a school for Indian youth. He taught the 
women to spin, and the men to dig. His kindness won their 
hearts, and many of the natives in Eastern Massachusetts re- 
ceived the truths he taught. 

4. The Puritans were not alone in trying to convert the In- 
dians. We learned that the French at an early date explored 
the St. Lawrence River. In 1608, they founded Quebec on its 
left bank. The trade in furs with the Indians was found profit- 
able, and various French settlements wer^made in different 
parts of what is now called Canada. With the traders came 
out a number of Roman Catholic priests and Jesuits, who 
travelled far out in the north-west and preached to the Indians. 

6. Several little forts were built by these French priests in 
what is now the states of Michigan and Illinois. It was then, 
of course, a wilderness. Torture and death were often the re- 
How did they act when they had the power in the new world? Whom did they 
drive out f How did they treat Qoakers ?— 8. What spirit did the Puritans dis- 
play towards the Indians ? What was done by Eliot ? What success did Eliot 
meet with ?— 4. What other people sent missionaries amon^ the Indians ? 
What river was explored by the French? What city was foundied by them in 
1608? Where were various French settlements made? Who came out 
with the traders?— 6. Where were several little forts built by the French? 
What reward did the missionaries often meet with ? How did they show their 
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ward of the devoted missionaries. Even after having once suf- 
fered much and escaped, they would go back to preach to the 
same savages that had ill-treated them. 

6. This was the case with Father Jogues [zhdg]. The Dutch 
redeemed him from the Mohawks, after he had been nearly tor- 

.tured to death. He found his way back to Canada; but shortly 
after, when a misdonary was to be sent to these same Mohawks, 
he offered himself for the work, and went, saying, " I shall 
never return." His words were fulfilled. Soon, after his arrival, 
the savages declared he had blighted their crop, and put him to. 
death. 

7. Marquette [mar-lcet'] and Joliet [ehole-ya'], two devoted 
French missionaries, in the course of their wanderings, discovered 
the upper part of the Mississippi, as De Soto had the lowej part 
more than a hundred years before. They sailed some distance 
down the great river. The Indians along its banks were fnendly, 
and feasted them with hominy and fish. Marquette afterwards 
undertook another expedition. He landed to say his prayers on 
the bank of a stream in Michigan, and died there while engaged 
in his devotions. 

8. The greatest of these French explorers was La Salle 
[lah saT], He set out for the west in the first sail-boat that ever 
crossed Lake Ontario. He met with many adventures, built 
forts, traded with the Indians, and went where white men had 
never been before. Part of his company discovered the Falls 
of Saint Anthony in the Mississippi. In 1682, he sailed down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and called the country 
Louisiana, after Louis XIV., King of France. 

*9. La Salle then went to France, to obtain the means of 
founding a colony at the mouth of the Missisdppi. He was in- 
f rusted with several ships, and a large amount of stores. But 
his store-ship was wrecked on the coast of what is now called 



devotion f — 6. Tell the story of Fatlier Jogues.— 7. By whom was the upper 
part of the MissiMippi discovered? Give an account of their wanderings. 
What afterwards happened to Marqnette ?— 8. Who was the greatest of these 
French explorers f Give an account of La Sailers wanderings. What discovery 
was made by part of his company r What did La Salle do in 16B2?— 9. What 
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Texas. He could not find the month of the great river. Leav- 
ing some of his men to settle in Texas, he set out with the rest, 
to find his way across the continent to Canada. 

10. La Sall« had not gone far when he was killed hy one of 
his company. The murderer himself soon after perished, and 
few of the party succeeded in reaching Canada. Though La 
Salle failed to plant a permanent colony, his expedition gave 
the French King a claim to the whole valley of the Mississippi. 



LESSON XXL 
• KiNGT William's wae. 

1. The French now possessed many posts in Canada and the 
far west, and had great influence with some of the native tribes. 
The English settlements were still more numerous, and stronger. 
So it is not strange that the two parties were jealous of each 
other. In 1689, troubles arose between the Kings of France and 
England, and hostilities at once commenced in the new world. 
As William III. now held the crown of England, this was called 
King William's War. 

2. The first thing the French did, was to excite their Indian 
allies against the English. There was an old man called Migor 
Waldron, living in Dover, New Hampshire, who had once treated 
the natives cruelly, and to whom some of them were in debt for 
goods. About dark one night, a couple of squaws knocked at, 
his door, and asked to stay there all night, as they were v«ry 
tired. lAajor Waldron told them that they might ; but, as soon 
as the family were asleep, they opened the door and let in a 
band of Indians. 

did La Salle next do f What accident befell him ? Where did he finally try to 
make his way ?— 10. What was the fiite of La Salle ? What became of his 
party ? What claim did the French E^ing base on La Sailers discoveries? . 

1. What cause was there for Jealousy between the French and English f In 
1689, wliat took place f What was this war called, and why ?— 3. What was the 
first step taken by the French f What stratagem was practised by the Indians 
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8. They set the old man on a table. He had been a magis- 
trate ; and, mocking him, they cried out, " Judge Indians now 
as you used to do." Then the cruel savages who owed him 
money, drew their knives across his breast, saying that thus they 
crossed out their accounts. After killing Mtgor Waldron, they 
attacked the neighboring houses, putting to death all whom they 
could. 

4. The following winter, a body of French and Indians sur- 
prised Sche-nec'-ta-dy. This was a flourishing village, sixteen 
miles from Albany, There was a wall of palisades around it, 
but the sentinel had gone to sleep, and the assailants entered 
through the gate. The inhabitants were roused by the terrible 
war-whoop and the crackling flames of their houses. Some 
were killed in their beds. Others fled into the wilderness in 
their night-clothes. The rest were driven off as captives, and. 
the town was reduced to ruins.' Other places on the frontier 
suffered in the same way. 

5. These outrages at last roused the English. They sent two 
expeditions against the French at Montreal and Quebec. One 
was beaten back, and the other returned without effecting any- 
thing. Throughout this war, which lasted eight years, the 
French and their Indian allies had the better of the English. 

6. Mrs. Dustin showed a daring spirit. She was lying sick, 
with a young babe beside her, when a band of Indians fell upon 
the house. They killed the poor infant, and made her get up, 
sick as she was, and go with them.- Mr. Dusfin was working in 
a field near by. He could not help her ; but telling his children 
to run for the woods, he kept the Indians off with his gun, and 
thus with difficulty saved them. 

7. Mrs. Dustin, her nurse, and a boy, were driven off many 
miles to the north. Threatened every day with death, they at 
last resolved to risk their lives in an effort to escape. The boy 
told his master that he wanted to make a great warrior, and 

in Dover, New Hampshire ?— 3. How did the IndlanB treat Major Waldron ? 
What did they do to the neighboring houses ?— 4. Give an accoant of the attaclc 
on Schenectady!— 6. What expeditions were sent out by the English ? What 
Was their success ? Which side had the better throughout King William^s 
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asked where lie should strike a person in order to kill him. The 
savage showed him, and he told Mrs. Dustin and tjie nurse. 
That same night, the thtee softly arose. They struck the sleep- 
ing Indians in the way the hoy had heen shown, and killed the 
whole party that had captured them. Then they seized on a 
canoe, paddled down the river, and were soon among their 
fi*iendi9, who had given them up as lost 



LESSON xxn. 

QUEEN ANNE's WAR. — ^THE SOUTH-WEST. — 
6E0BGIA FOUNDED. 

1. In 1702, another war hrol$:e out, hetween the French and 
Spanish and the English. It was called, from the Queen of Eng- 
land, Queen Anne's War. In the new world, hostilities hegan 
in the south-west. The governor of Soufti Carolina marched 
against the Spaniards at St. Augustine, Florida. Before he could 
take the castle, two Spanish vessels appeared off the coast, and 
he had to leave his stores and run away. He afterwards set out 
against the Indian allies of the French and Spanish, and suc- 
ceeded in huming several of their villages and taking a number 
of prisoners. 

2. The French and Spanish in return made an attack on 
Charleston. (See map, p. 68). They were bravely met by the 
inhabitants, who drove them back, and took a French frigate in 
the harbor. Though thus successful, the planters of Carolina 
suffered much for several years from the incursions of the sav- 
ages, who were excited against them by the French and Spanish. 

3. In the winter of 1704, some French and Indians from 

> 

War?— 6. Give an account of the capture of Mrs. Dastin.-^?. What was done 
with Mra. Dustin ? How did she escape f 

1. What war broke out in 1702? Where did hostilities begin in the new 
world ? What was done by the governs of South Carolina ? What expedition 
did he afterwards undertake ?— 3. What attack was made in return by the 
French and Spanish ? What success did they meet with ? From what did the 
planters of Carolina suffer ?--3. In 1704, what place was attacked ? How did 
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Canada made a descent on Deerfield, in the northern part of 
Massachusetts. They were expected, and sentinels- were posted 
every night. But the cunning Frenchman kept his men in the 
woods tUl dayhreak, when the guard was dismissed. Then, 
climbing up the snow, which was piled to the top -of the pali- 
sades, they were in the town in a moment. 

4. Every house in Deerfield was burned but one, and that 
was riddled with bullets. Many were killed, and still more 
made prisoners. Among the latter were Mr. Williams, the 
minister of the place, his wife, and five children. They were 
driven many miles through the snow ; and at last Mrs. Williams, 
who was sick, sank from exhaustion, and was killed before her 
husband^s eyes. After remaining a prisoner many months, Mr. 
WOliams was ransomed, and returned to his friends, with all his 
children but a daughter seven years old. 

6, Years rolled on, and Deerfield was rebuilt. One day, a 
woman dressed like ^ squaw entered the town. Her face was 
imlike an Indian^s, and the people asked her who she was. She 
answered that she was the lost daughter of Mr. Williams ; that 
she was married to an Indian, and had several children in 
Canada. The people begged her to stay with them; but she 
would not leave her husband and children, and went back to 
Canada. 

6. The King of France was not 
discouraged by La Salle's ill success. 
He sent out more emigrants, who 
found the mouth of the Mississippi, 
sailed up the river, and built Fort 
Rosalie where Natchez now stands. 
In 1718, the city of New Orleans 
was laid out. At first it grew but 
slowly, bu^now it is #ie great city 
of the south-west. ^^^ ^'^^'"^ «"^ ^^*^*°*'y- 




the French and Indians get inside of the palisades 1—4. How did the attack on 
Deerfield terminate ? Who were taken priscmers ? What became of Mrs. Wil- 
liams f What hecame of Mr. Williams and most of his fhmily ?— 6. Tell the 
Btoiy of Mr^WUUams's little dangfater.— ^. What settlement was made by the 
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1. The colonista of Louiiiiana, as this whole region waa tlien 
called, soon got in trouble with the natives. The Kat«liez In- 
dians bad a village nttar the French fort, wliich 'the Freot^li 
wanted to seize and turn into a plantation. This roused the 
Natchez, who fell on the fort and put to death all except the 
women and children. The people of New Urleans avenged this 
massacre by destroying the whole tribe. 

8. The last settled of the colonies was Georgia. In 1733, 
Oglethorpe [o'-jwKAorp], having obtained a grant from George 

I II., King of Great Britus, in 
I whose honor he named his 
colony, reached the Savannah 
River with a company of emi- 
' grants. The beantiful city of 
J Savannah waa founded, with 
wide and regular streets, and 
lai^e gardensaroondthe houses. 
More emigrants oame over, and 
through the wise management 
of Oglethorpe the colony flour- 
ished, 

9. Oglethorpe treated the Indians kindly, and they met him 
in the same spirit. Soon after bis arrival, several chieis came 
to welcome him. They brought him a bnffalo-skin, adorned 
with the head and feathers of an eagle, in token of their friend- 
ship, and asked him to love and protect their families. - 

10. We have now had an account of the founding of the 
thirteen colonies. See if yon con remember them in order, with 
the date of each. 



French In the MnUi-west! WheD WM New Otiesns taid ont f How Is New 
Orleioe sltnUed T (See msp.) What rank doea tfels ctty dow hoMf WiMre 
Is Nttchec 1—7. Wta*t lei] to tlie deelmcltoa of the French fort Jnst mentinMd ? 
Hov did tlie people of Hew Orleans avenge tbia maaBacre T— 8. Wblch oTihe 
caloniee WIS aelilRd last! When and by whom was Oeorsia seuled r tt^t 
clt7 was flret roduded t How is Saiannah sllnated! (3«e map.)— S. Hen did 
Oglethorpe treat the iDdlanet QlTe an account of their vlatt to him.— 10. 
Etate, Id ordei, bf vhom and when eacb ot the Tbitteen Colonlea waa 
tOuuded. 



SaTBnnab and Vlcinitj. 
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1. Virginia, by the English, at Jamestown, in 1607. 

2. New YoTky by the Dutch, at New Amsterdam, in 1614. 
8. New Jersey, by Dutch traders, at Bergen, in 1618. 

4. Massachusetts, by English Puritans, nt Plymouth, in 1620. 

6. New Hampshire^by the English, at Dover and Portsmouth, in 1623. 

6. Delaware, by the Swedes and Finns, in 1627. 

7. Maryland, by the English, under Lord Baltimore, in 1634. 

8. Connecticut, by Puritans from Massachusetts, in 1636. 

9. Rhode Island, by Roger Williams, at Providence, in 1636. 

10. Pennsylvania, by Swedes from Delaware, in 1643. 
By English Quakers, at Philadelphia, in 1683. 

11. North Carolina, by emigrants from Virginia, in 1663. 

12. South Carolina, by the English, near Charleston, in 1670. 
18. Georgia, by the English, at Savannah, in 1733. 



LESSON XXTTT. 
Washington's expedition. 

1. As years rolled on, both French and English increased 
rapidly in America. No boundary line had been agreed upon 
between the two nations. Each was jealous of the other. The 
French claimed the rich valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, on 
the ground of having first explored them. They sent out agents 
to make Mends of the Indians, and broke up an English post on 
the frontier, carrying off the traders to Canada. 

2. The Indians who lived near the Ohio became alarmed at 
these movements. They sent one of their warriors to the 
French, to say that the Great Spirit had given these lands to 
them. But the French commander replied, " It is my land, and 
I will have it." The Indians then made a treaty with the Eng- 
lish ; and the governor of Virginia determined to send a mes- 
senger to the French, to forbid their trespassing on territory 
which he said belonged to England. 

» 

1. What dif&colty again arose between the French and the English f What 

was the f^nnd of the French daim ? What steps were taken by the French ? 

—9. What passed between the Indians living near the Ohio and the French? 

With whom did the Indians then make a treaty ? What was done by the 
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8. The person selected for this mission was Geoboe Washing- 
ton, — the great Washington, " the father of his country, "-r-then 
a youth of twenty-one. Washington was born in a Virginia 
farm-house near the Potomac River. He was brought up by a 
good mother, who taught him to love what was true and noble. 

4. Once, when a new hatchet had been given him, he went 
around trying its edge in the garden, and thus ruined a favorite 
cherry-tree of his father's. When his father asked who had 
done the mischief, the little George was tempted to deny the 
act. He hesitated for a moment, but then cried, " Father, I 
can not tell a lie ; I cut the tree." " Oomo to my heart, my 
boy,", answered George's father, folding him in his arms ; " I 
had rather lose a thousand trees than find falsehood in my son." 

5. George was an excellent horseman. His mother had two 
favorite horses, one of which was not used to the saddle. As 
this horse was feeding on the lawn one day, some young men 
proposed to mount it. They tried in vain, however; it set 
them all at defiance. George, who was one of the youngest 
present, then made the attempt. In spite of its plunging and 
kicking, he succeeded in getting on its back, and kept his seat 
there, till, after a furious race, the animal fell exhausted. 

6. At school, George wfts the leader of all the boys in both' 
play and study. He became a good surveyor, and soon after 
leaving school was employed to survey a large tract of wild land 
on the Potomac. He camped out in the woods, shot his own 
game, cooked it for. himself, used a chip for his dish, and his 
fingers for forks. He soon became known for his courage and 
fidelity, and this led the governor of Virginia to choose him for 
his messenger to the French. 

7. The French fort lay in the north-west of Pennsylvania. 
The route thither ran through forests and swamps, and over rivers 
swollen by rain and snow. It was with great diflBculty Wash- 

goyerooi: of Virginia ?— 8. Who was selected for this mission ? How. old was 
Washington then ? Where was he bom? By whom was he bronght iip?--4. 
What story is tolj, showing Washington's love of truth in boyhood?— 6. Re- 
late the story about George's skill in horsemanship.— 6. What position did 
George take in school ? How was he employed after leaving school ? What 
led the goyemor of Yiiginia to choose him for his messenger ?— 7. Where dit* 
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ington reached it. He delivered his message withoDi effect. 

The French commander pointed to hia boats, all read; for 
Btarting, and told him that in the spring he intended sailing 
down the Ohio, and destrojing every English post he met with. 
B. Several friendly Indians had accompanied Washington, 
and these the French tried to entice from him with mm and 
jiresents. Washington could hardly get them away. At limt, 
finding he conid do nothing, he set ont on Lis return, having 
first learned all he could about the plana of the French. Bis 
jonmey home was fiill of dangers. It was extremely cold. 
The horses were disabled, and he had to go on foot through the 
snow. A treacheroQB Tndian guide fired at his head at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, but missed his aim. 



9. At length, witli a dngle companion, he came to a deep 
river, frill of drifting ice. Having made a raft, they got on 

the French fbrt Ue t What is iMd of the TOate IhlUier t What effect did > 
WMhinpon'B meeBoge produce T— 8. By whnm bad Waehlnittoa been accom- 
innledt What did (he French try to do with theH Indiana r At. last, what 
was Washlngtmi obliged to do t What is (aid of Uie Joarney home t—9. Give 
an accooat of WaslilDglaii'i narrow eaoipe unld the dilltlDg Ice.— ID. Oa 
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"board, and tried to push it across with poles. It soon became 
jammed "between cakes of ice. Washington, while trying to 
steady the raft with his pole, was jerked into the water, and 
narrowly escaped drowning. In the engraving you see him 
struggling amid the ice. 

10. Through all the dangers of the way, Washington was 
preserved by a Higher Power. He made his report to the 
governor of Virginia, and was praised by all for the gallantry 
with which he had discharged tiis duty. A long wai^ between 
the French and English followed, which is known as the French 
and Indian War. 



LESSON XXIV. 

PEENCH AND INDIAN WAB. — ^BBADDOGK'S DEFEAT. 

1. By Washington's advice, the English commenced a fort 
where Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, now stands. Before its com- 
pletion it was captured by the French, who finished it and 
called it Fort Du Quesne [du Icane], 

2. A force commanded by Washington had been sent out to 
garrison this post. Though too late to save it, they surprised a 
body of French by a night attack, and completely defeated 
them. Washington was soon after surrounded in a stockade 
which he had constructed, by a large force of French and In- 
dians. He had to surrender, but was allowed to retain his 
stores, and march out with the honors of war. 

8. In 1755, General Braddock came over from Great Britain 
with a powerM army, to attack the French. He advanced 
against Fort Du Quesne, moving but slowly, in consequence of 
having to make his own road thi'ough the wilderness. Wash- 
ington joined his army, and warned the general to be on his 
guard against Indian ambuscades. But Braddock paid no at- 

• 

making Mb report, for what was Washington commended? What war fol- 
lowed? 

1. Where did Washington advise the erection of a fort ? What hecame ol 
this fort ? What did the French call it ?— 2. What victory was soon after 
achieved by Washington ? What then befell him ?— 8. Who came over in 1755 ? 
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tention to his warnings. The savages, he said, could do no harm 
to British troops. 

4. When Braddock's army was within a few miles of Fort 
Du Quesne, a deadly fire was suddenly poured in upon them ; 
and* Indian yells rent the air in front and on each side. The 
savages were concealed behind trees and rocks, and the British 
were cut down without a chance of returning their fire. The 
van w«s seized with a panic, and fell back on the main body. 
The Virginia Rangers, who were used to Indian warfai*e, stood 
their ground bravely for a time ; but the rest were thrown into 
confusion, left their baggage, and fled from the field. 

6. Braddock was mortally wounded, while trying to rally his 
men. The chief command then fell to Washington. He threw 
himself into the thickest of the fight. Two horses were shot 
under him. Four balls passed through his coat. The Indians 
aimed at him again and again ; still he escaped uninjured. But 
in vain he strove to turn the fortunes of the day. 

6. The British fled many miles, destroying their artillery and 
stores. The fine army of Braddock was broken up, and that by 
a much smaller force of French and Indians. The French com- 
mander had at first thought of abandoning the fort. One of his 
officers persuaded him to stay and meet the enemy ; and, with 
the aid of his Indian allies, he was, as we have seen, completely 
successful. 

7. The English colonists had expected much from Braddock, 
and were greatly disappointed at his defeat. In the north, how- 
ever, they had better success. N"ear Lake George, in the state 
of New York, they defeated a large army of French and Indians, 
who were making a descent on one of their forts. They also 
conquered a large tract lying east of Maine, now called New 
Brunswick. 

What post did Braddock proceed to attack ? Who Joined hl8 army ? What 
advice did Washington give Braddock ? What reply did Braddock make ?— 
4. Give an'accoont of the surprise of Braddock's army. How did the Virginia 
Bangers behave? What is said of the rest of the army.?— 6. What befell Brad- 
dock? Who then took the command? What dangers did W&shington es- 
cape ?— 6. What became of Braddock's fine army ? What liad the French com* 
mander at first intended ? What made him change his mind ?— 7. What sac 
• 1 • 
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8. In 1766, the French sent over a distinguished general 
named Montcalm, to command their forces in America. Taking 
advantage of the inactivity of the English general, Montcahn 
captured a numher of places. In 1757, marching down from 
Canada into the state of New York with a large force of French 
and Indians, he laid siege to Fort William Henry, on the southern 
shore of Lake George. This post was bravely defended by its 
commander, who hoped for relief from a British army* under 
General Webb, at another fort, only fourteen miles off. 

9. But Webb was afraid to meet Montcalm, and let the gar- 
rison of Fort William Henry take care of itself. Still the oflficer 
in command gallantly held out. It was not till half his cannon 
burst, and his ammunition gave out, that he agreed to surrender. 
Honorable terms were granted. The troops were to be allowed 
to join their comrades at the other fort. 

10. No sooner, however, had they commenced marching out 
of Fort William Henry, than the savages in Montcalm's army 
began to rob and murder them. A general massacre ensued. 
In spite of the efforts of the French oflficers, only a part of the 
British army escaped. Up to this timie, the French had been 
generally successful. They now possessed twenty times as much 
territory in America as the English. 



LESSON XXV. 

CLOSE OF THE FBENCH AND INDIAN" WAR. 

1. The English losses had been caused by the inefficiency of 
their generals. In 1758, therefore, they selected better leaders. 

cess did the English colonists have in the north? What large tract did they 
conquer J—S. In 1756, what French general came over ? What did Montcalm 
do in 1757 ? On whom did the commander of Fort William Henry rely for aid ? 
—9. Why did not Webb go to relieve the fort ? How long did it hold ontf On 
what terms was it surrendered ?— 10. Give an account of the massacre that fol- 
lowed the surrender. Up to this time, which party had generally been suc- 
cessftil? How did the 'French territory in America now compare with the 
English? 

1. By what had the English losses been caused? What did they therefore 
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Several expeditions were planned. One of tbese resulted in the 
captnre of Lonisbnrg, a strong French post on an island north- 
east of Nova Scotia. The French commander held out till his 
ships were taken, his cannon destroyed, and his works battered 
down. Nor would he have sarrendered then, had it not been 
for the prayers of the inhabitants. 

2. Montcalm, the gallant French general, whs at Tioonderoga. 
Here he was attacked by a snperior force of English, but he drove 
them back with loss. A" English expedition directed against 
Fort Da Qnesne was more Boocessfnl, One division of the army, 
sent ODt to reconnoitre, was defeated ; bnt, when Washington 
and his brave Virginians approached the fort, the French com- 
mander blew up the magazine, set fire to the works, and re- 
treated with his men in boats. 

8. Washington raised his country's £ag over the niina. A 
new block-house, 
represented in the 
cut, was erected. 
The place was 
called Pittsburg, 
after Rtt, an 
eminent English 
atatesman. Be- , 
toming soon after ' 
to VirginiajWash- 
ington wasreceiv- , 
ed with great hon- 
or. The district I 
in which he lived ' 
had elected him 
to the House of 

Burgesses, as the legislature of the colony was called. When 
he took his seat in that body, the Speaker rose and thanked him 
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in the name of his country for his distinguished services. Wash- 
ington rose to reply — blushed — stammered — trembled — ^but conld 
not say a word. " Sit down, Mr. Washington," said the Speak- 
er ; ** your modesty equals your courage, and that surpasses the 
power of any language I possess." 

4. The strongest place now in possession of the French was 
Quebec. This had been founded about the same time as James- 
town. The fort stood on an almost perpendicular bluff, two 
hundred feet high.- It was strongly built, and defended by a 
large army under Montcalm. This post the English determined 
to take. The heroic Wolfe, with eight thousand men, was sent 
against it. They arrived in the summer of 1759. 

6. For several months Wolfe lay before Quebec. He made 
various attempts, but was baffled in all by the strength of the 
place. He could see but one chance of success, and that, slight 
as it was, he resolved to try. While sailing up the river, he had 
espied, a short distance above the fort, a steep rough path run- 
ning up the face of the cliff amid rocks and bushes. This led, 
he was told, to the Plains of Abraham, which extended to the 
upper town. His plan was to land in the night, lead his men 
up the narrow path, surprise the French guard on the top, and 
then advance upon the fort. 

6. This plan was carried out. In the engraving you see 
Wolfe'* men climbing up the cliff. Supporting themselves by 
roots and bushes, they reached the top, and put to flight the 
French guard which had fired on them as they approached the 
summit. By dawn the whole English army was on the heights. 
Montcalm was thunderstruck when he received these tidings. 
Ilis men were at once in motion. A bloody battle took place. 
The English were successful. Wolfe fell at the moment of vic- 
tory, thanking God for his success, and declaring that he died 
happy. 

received, on his retnm to Virginia ? Wbat passed In the Houne of Bui^gesBCB f 
— 4. What was the Btrongest place now in poifsession of the French f How was 
Qaebec situated ? By whom w&b it defended ? Who was sent against it ? 
When ?— 6. IIow did Wolfe speod several months ? What desperate plan did 
he at last form ?— 6. Give an account of the ascent Wliat did Montcalm do, 
on hearing the news ? ' What was the result of the battle t What was Wolfe-a 
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7. Uontoalm, slea, was mortally woanded, while tiTiiig to 
rally hia men. He had done all be could to save the day, but in 
vain. The French fled into the town, and three days afterwards 
Qaebeo snnrendered to the English. The next year Montreal 
was taken, and with it all Canada fell into the Lands of the 
English. It has ever dnce remmned in their p 



known u Wolfe't Cotb. 
6. Thas ended the French and Indian War. It lasted over 

Alter— T WbBt happmed lo HDnlcalm I Three days Bfter the bi t tie, what tooK 
pbce t What fell tnU> the luuida of (be EngllBh. Ihe next ycur 1-6. Bow boni: 
did tba Frencb and Indian War UatT How bava tfaa Boglbb honored the 
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six years, and cost the lives of thousands of brave men. Wolfe 
and Montcalm, the two gallant generals, were much lamented. 
The English have since raised a monument, bearing the name 
of each, on the spot where the battle was fought. Though 
England spent a great deal of money in this struggle, she. in re- 
turn vastly increased her possessions in the new world. 



LESSON XXVL 

TROUBLES WITH THE GOVERNORS. 

1. Peace now prevailed, and the colonies would, have flour- 
ished if they had been left to themselves. But the King and 
Parliament of England wanted to control them and interfere 
with their affairs. Many of the governors, for years back, had 
been men who cared little for the colonies. Their chief aim was 
to enrich themselves, and deprive the people of their rights. 

2. But the hardy settlers of America were not disposed to 
submil. On one occasion, Andros, who had been made governor 
of all New England, went to Connecticut, and told the people 
they must give up their charter. This was a paper setting 
forth their rights. It had been granted to them by a previous 
King; but the tyrannical James II. had revoked it, and sent 
Andros to take it away. The people were opposed to its sur- 
render, and crowded into the hall where the assembly were dis- 
cussing the question. 

3. The charter lay open on the table. On a sudden the 
candles were put out, and when they were relighted the charter 
could not be found. A patriot had made off with it, and hidden 
it in the hollow of a large oak, called from this " the charter 
oak". Two years afterwards, the people heard that King 

memory of Wolfe and Montcalm ? What did England lose, and what did she 
gain, in this struggle ? 

1. What now prevented the colonies from floarishing ? What was the char- 
acter of many of the governors ?— 3. How did the colonists feel towards their 
oppressive governors? What diflSculty oroee with Governor Androi*?— 8. How 
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James had been driven from his throne in England, on account 
of his tyranny. On this they seized Andros, sent him over to 
England, Bfid drew the much-prized charter, uninjured, out of its. 
hiding-place. 

4. A few years after this, the King gave Governor Fletcher 
authority to command the militia of Connecticut ; and he or- 
dered them to turn out at Hartford on a certain day, for review. 
The people preferred having their own oflficers command them. 
When Fletcher arrived, he found a large body of men assembled, 
with their captain, named Wadsworth, at their head. "Read 
the King's order, by which I am to command the Connecticut 
militia," said Fletcher to his secretary. Just then Wadsworth 
gave a signal, and the drummers commenced beating their drums 
so loudly that the secretary could not be heard. 

5. " Silence 1 " roared Fletcher, and beckoned to his secretary 
to go on. Before he could do so, the drums commenced again, 
drowning every other sound. " Silence I " again cried Fletcher, 
almost burstjng with rage. The drummers stopped ; but Wads- 
worth, stepping up fiercely with his drawn sword, bade them 
go on. " If you interrupt them again," said he to Fletcher, 
"I will make daylight shine through you." When Fletcher 
heard this, he concluded to leave the Connecticut militia to 
their own officers. 

6. The French and Indian War afforded a new pretext for 
wringing money out of America. The King and Parliament took 
the grouAd that, as the war had been in defence of the colonies, 
the colonies should pay for it. So they laid duties on various 
articles imported into America. The colonies were willing to 
bear the expense of the war. But they claimed that Parliament 
had no right to tax them, because they were not represented by 
any delegates in that body. Taxation without representation 
they would not submit to. 

7. In 1760, Pariiament took new measures for collecting the 

was the charter eaved ? What afterwards happened to Andros ?— 4, 6. What 
difflcoltj arose with Governor Fletcher.? Tell what passed between him and 
Captain Wadsworth.— 6. What affo^ed a new pretext for wringing money out 
of America? What did the King and Parliament claim? What ground was 
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odious duty. The colonies were at once thrown into great ex- 
citement. Meetings were held, and the people protested against 
Parliament's assuming such despotic powers. The excitement 
was increased in 1766, by Parliament's passing the famous Stamp 
Act. By this act, all newspapers and almanacs, all bonds, 
notes, contracts, &c., were required to bear stamps, which were 
to be bought from the government at prices ranging from one 
cent to nearly thirty dollars. This tax the colonies determined 
to resist, if necessary, by force of arms. 



LESSON XXVIL 

CAUSES QF THE BEVOLUnON, 

1. When the news that the Stamp Act had passed reached 
Virginia, the House of Burgesses was in sesMon. . Among the 
members was a young lawyer of burning eloquence and fearless 
spirit, named Patrick Henry. Indignant at this outrage on his 
country's rights, he poured forth an impassioned speech, which 
carried all before it. So boldly did he express himself, that the 
cry of " Treason I Treason I " was raised in different parts of the 
house, by members who favored the royal cause. But nothing 
could withstand the torrent of Patrick Henry's eloquence. It 
awakened a spirit of resistance in every noble breast. 

2. The people did not confine themselves to words. They 
burned images of those who were appointed to sell the stamps. 
When vessels with stamps arrived, they tolled the bells, and 
walked the streets dressed in mourning. They destroyed whole 
boxes of stamps, and threatened all who should distribute or 
use them. So Parliament had to repeal this act But it still 

taken by the colonies ?— 7. What did Parliament do in 1760 ? What was the 
effect of this in the colonies? What increased the excitement? What was 
required by the Stamp Act ? How did the colonists feel respecting^ this tax ? 

1. What took place in the Honse of Borgesses ot Yirginia, when the passage 
of the Stamp Act was announced f ^piat was the effect of Patrick Henry^s 
eloquence ?— 3. What acts followed on the part of the colonists ? What waa 
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claimed the right of taxation, and liud a dat^ on all tea, glass, 
paper, and painters' colors, imported into the colonies. 

8. The colonists were still dissatisfied ; and, when they heard 
that English soldiers had been ordered to Boston, to make them 
submit, thej were more angrj than ever. The soldiers, on their 
arrival, treated the people insolently, while'their officers screened 
them from pnnishmenL They soon had a collision with the 
cit^ens of Boston, in which three of the latter were killed. This 
was called " the Boston Massacre ". 

4. Parliament at last saw fit to ti^e off the duties from 
every article but tea. The colonists then determined not 
to iis« any tea. When obips contuning this article came 
orer, they would not let them land, bat sent them back to Eng- 



Thiowliig orer l^• Tea In Boston Earixir. 
land. At Boston, three ships full of tea having arrived, the 

rariUment obliged to do T Onirfaatdld Itlayi ilntTT— 3. Wbat Increaied tlis 
dlnBtlafkctlonorihecolonlBtsT Howdld theBoldierabeh&Teon th^r iniTalt 
Wlmt U meant by " the Boston Husacre " T^4. Wtiat concesilDna did FirUi- 
m«ataniJly muker Wu this sBiDcIentt Wlint reaolnUon did tbo colanlnts 
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governor indsted that the; should not go back, but that their 
cargoes should be landed. 80, after dark one night, a partj of 
men diaguised as Indians went on board of the ships, and threw 
the tea overboard into the harbor, Thia was done amid the 
cheers of a great crowd assembled on the wharf. 

6. On their return, they passed a hoase where the British 
Admiral was spending the evening. Putting his head out of 
the window, he cried, " Well, boja, you've had a fine night for 
yonr Indian caper ; but mind, yoaVe got to pay the fiddler." 
"Oh! never mind," said one of the crowd; "just you come 
out here, and we'll settle the bill in two minutes." But the 
Admiral declined the invitation. 

6. General Gaga was now governor of Masaachnsetts. In 
stead of "iftfcing friends of the people, he let his soldiers provoke 



Ttas BoMon Bojs and 0«iienl Gigo. 

em more and more. Even the boys did not escape. Th% 

mt OlFB »n account of Uw riot at Boeton — B. What passed between tho 
I rlolen and the Brltisli Admin] >~t. Who wu DOv eorernor of Maau- 
uettsC Wbatcmnedldtaepiinaet How wei« the Boalon bora troobied .' 
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red-coats interfered with their sports, hroke through their skat- 
ing-ponds, and, when they complained, called them young rebels. 
At last they assembled in a body and went to General Gage. 
They boldly told him how his soldierahad ill-treated them, and 
that they would bear it no longer. The general could not help 
admiring them. "Go, my brave boys," he replied, "and be 
assured that if my troops trouble you again they shall be pun- 
ished." 

7. Parliament persisted in its claims; the colonies denied 
them. Neither would yield. In vain General Gage tried to 
bribe the leading patriots. The King had not money enough to 
buy them. Delegates from -the different colonies met at Phila- 
delphia in 1774, to agree upon measures of resistance. Bodies 
of militia were formed. Officers were appointed. " Minute- 
men," as they were called, agreed to shoulder their muskets at 
a moment's notice. Patrick Henry again raised his voice in 
Virginia. His thrilling words, " Give me liberty or give me 
deatli^'' were reSctioed far and wide throughout the colonies. 



LESSON xxvm. 

COMMENCEMENT OP THE BEVOLUTION. 

1. In 1776, the war, long foreseen, broke out. It is known 
as the Revolutionary War. Early in that year, the British 
Parliament declared that Massachusetts was in rebellion, and 
sent out more troops. General Gage had already fortified Bos- 
ton Neck, which connects the city with the mainland. The 
patriots had some trouble in getting their ammunition out of 
Boston. They hid their cannon in loads of manure, and their 
powder and cartridges in market-baskets and candle-boxes. 
Thus they passed the sentinels unsuspected. 

Give an acconnt of their interview with €feneral Gtege.— 7. What did General 
Gage try to do? "With what success ? What meeting was held In 1774 ? What 
measures were adopted ? What fomous words of Patricls Henry's were re- 
echoed thronghont the colonies ? 

1. When did the war break out ? What was it called ? What was done by 
the British Parliament in 1775 ? What had General Gage already done ? How 
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2, The patriots ooUeoted most of their stores at Concord, a 
few miles from Boston. Hearing of this. General Gage one 
night sent a force of eight hundred men to destroy them. It 
was done very Eecretly; yet the patriots found out what was 
going on. The British, as they advanced towards Concord, 
heard bells ringing and guns firing in the surrounding country. 
These were signals for the minute-men to assemble. 

S. A little more than half way between Boston and Concord 
was the village of Lexington. Here the British arrived shortly 
after daylight They found a body of minute-men on the 
green. "Disperse, ye rebels I " aaiH the British leader, riding 
np to them and diBChar^png his pistol, ^is men then fired. 
Several of the Americans fell. The rest gave way. This wah 
the first blood shed in the Bevolution. 



4. The British went on to Concord, Here some of them 

did tbe patrioM gel tbeir aumoci and ammonltlan out or Boston f— a. Whera 
aid the patriota coUKt most of Iheic stores f Whit morement vaa made by 
0«nen] Gage! Wbatdld tbe Brltleh haar.as (hej advanced towards Canconli 
—6. Wbst place did the Britlnb reacb «aoa atlei dajllgfat I What took place 
at LeildgtoiiT— 4. .WIMCS did tb* Biidlh thta gof Qlre an aocomit of tha 
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held the bridge, while the rest went to destroy the stores. 
Meanwhile some American militia-men came up, and a skirmish 
took place at the bridge, which you see rq)resented in the en- 
graving. Several fell on both sides ; and, as soon as their com- 
panions came back, the British were glad to commence their 
homeward march. They had destrpyed two cannon, had thrown 
a great number of cannon-balls into the river and wells, and 
had broken to pieces about sixty barrels of flour. Most of the 
stores had been carried off to a place of safety before they ar- 
rived. 

5. A large quantity of flour was saved by a miller named 
Wheeler. It was stored in his bam, along with some of his 
own. When the soldiers came to search the place, Wheeler 
told them that be was a miller, and made his living by grinding 
grain. Then putting his hand on a barrel which belonged to 
himself he said ; " This is my flour ; surely you will not de* 
stroy private property." The soldiers thought from what he 
said that it was all his, and went away without doing any 
injury. 

6. The JBritish suffered sorely on their return. The alarm 
had spread, and the brave men of the surrounding country came 
up from all sides. Posting themselves behind bams and houses, 
trees and fences, they poured in a deadly fire on the retreating 
British. In vain the latter tried to retum it. All the way to 
Boston, they were thus harassed. Their ranks kept thinning, 
and they were ready to sink with fatigue. They would never 
have reached the city, had not fresh troops been sent to their 
aid. 

7. The news of the battle of Lexington was the signal for a 
general rising. The farmer left his plough, and the mechanic 
his workshop. Even old men and boys hastened to arm them- 
selves. The wife girded the sword about her husband. The 
mother blessed her son, and bade him go strike a blow for his 

skfrmleh at Concord Bridge. What did the British destroy T What had been 
done with most of the stores ?— 6. How did Mr. Wheeler save a large quantity 
of flonr ?— 6. Describe the retreat of the British to Boston. What alone enabled 
them to reach the city 7—7. What effect did the news of the battle of Lexington 
8 



3 TO THE WAIL 



ooQDtrj. There was m&nj a eceoe liko that which yon we in 
tho engraving. 



8. One motlior fitted ont her elder Bon with a fowling-piece 

and slags made out of her pewter spoons. Her younger bo; 
waa only riiteen. For him she had nothing bnt an old mstj 
sword. Giving him this, she dashed away a tear, and bade him 
follow his brother. " Beg or borrow a sword, ray child," abe 
said ; " or yon will find one. Some coward, I dare say, will be 
running away. Then take his gun and inaroh forward." 

9. At Bam'-sta-ble, the only child of a former joined a com- 
pany that was abont to march to Cambridge. As they passed 
the father's honse on leaving the village, he came forth and said : 
" God he with yon all, my Mends I and, John, if you, my son, 
are called into battle, take care that you behave manfolly, or 
else lot me never see your foce agfun." This was the spirit 
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everywhere. Twenty thousand patriots were soon m arms 
around Boston. 



LESSON XXIX. 

CAPTITBB OF TICONDBROGA. — ETHAN ALLEN. 

1. The Spirit of resistance was not confined to New England. 
In Virginia, tbe governor thought it prudent to take refuge on 
a British vessel. The governors of North and South Carolina 
were also ohliged to flee. Just a month after the battle of Lex- 
ington, a meeting was held at Charlotte, North Carolina. Th« 
people there went so far as to declare themselves independent 
of the King, and said they would maintain their freedom with 
their lives. This was the first Declaration of Independence. 

2. Ticonderoga, an important fort on Lake Champlain, was 
garrisoned by British soldiers. Ethan Allen and his brave Green 
Mountain Boys resolved to capture this post. The Green Moun- 
tains are in Vermont ; and the hardy pioneers of this region 
called themselves Green Mountain Boys. They assembled on 
the shore of the lake, opposite Ticonderoga, without the garri- 
son's suspecting that any foe was near. 

8. One of the party went to the' fort, pretending to be an 
awkward country boy, who wanted to be shaved. After learn- 
ing all he could about the place, he returned to his companions. 
In the night they commenced crossing, but there were not boats 
enough to carry all the men over. As daylight approached, 
Allen, not daring to wait for any more, led his men up to the 
fort. As he drew near, a sentinel snapped his gun at the party ; 
but it missed fire. He then ran into the fort to raise an alarm, 
closely followed by the Americans. 



1. Where, besides in New England, was tbe spirit of resistance shown ? 
What took place in Charlotte, North Carolina?— 3. Where was Ticonderoga 
situated ? Who resolved to capture it ? Why were Ethan Allen^s party called 
Green Mountain Boys ? Where did they assemble ?— 3. How did they obtain 
information about the fort ? Give an account of the crossing. What tools place 
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4. The frightened soldiers leaped from their beds, but it was 
only to find themselves prisoners. The commanding officer 
rushed to the door of his quarters in his night-clothes, followed 
by his wife. Allen, pointing to his men, bade him surrender. 
" By what authority," he asked, " do you command it ? " " In 
the name of the gi*eat Jehovah and the Continental Congress," 
was Allen's reply. There was no help for it. The fort was 
surrendered, with it^ stores, powder, and cannon — all of which 
were much needed by the patriots. 

5. Ethan Allen soon after planned an invasion of Canada. 
Trying to take Montreal, he was himself taken by the British. 
They put him in irons, and sent him over to England. Here he 
was in danger of being hanged as a rebel. It was more than 
two years before he was released. Sent from place to place as 
a prisoner, he was half starved, and treated with insult and 
cruelty. 

6. On one British ship he was treated with kindness, and 
well did he repay it. There were a number of American pris- 
oners on board, and some of them formed a plan to kill the cap- 
tain and seize on the ship and a large sum of money which it 
contained. Having won over a number of the crew, they tried 
to get Allen to join them. But he indignantly refused, and told 
them he would peril his life in defence of the captain who had 
treated them all so well. Owing to his threats and persuasions, 
they gave up the plan. 

7. Ethan Allen was as honest as he was brave. He once gave 
his note for one hundred and fifty dollars to a person whom he 
owed. When it became due, he could not pay it. He was sued, 
and employed a lawyer to get the matter put off till he could 
raise the money. He was utterly surpnsed when his lawyer 
rose in court and denied the signature of the note. Bushing up 
to him, he cried : " Sir, I didn't hire you to come here and lie. 



as thoy approached the fort?— 4. What did the soldiers find, when they leaped 
from their beds? What passed between Allen and the commander? What 
was the result ?- 6. What did Ethan Allen soon after plan ? What success did 
he meet with ? What did the British do with him ? How was he treated ?— «. 
Tell how he once repaid the kindness of a British captain.~7. Belate an anec- 
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That's a true note. I signed it, and I'll pay it. I want no 
shnffling. All I want is time." He obtained the time he wanted, 
and the note was paid. 

8. The very day on which Ethan Allen took Ticonderoga 
(May lOtli, 1776), the Continental Congress met the second 
time at Philadelphia. They prepared for war in eaniest. A 
large amount of paper money was issued. George Washington, 
of whom we heard before in the French and* Indian War, was 
elected commander-in-chief. He hastened to Cambridge, near 
Boston, to take command of the patriots there assembled. Be- 
fore he arrived, however, a large number of fresh troops from 
England had reached Boston, and an important battle had been 
fought. 



LESSON XXX. 

BATTLE OP BUNKER HILL. 

1. In June, 1775, (before Washington had taken the chief 
command), ten thousand British troops lay in Boston. Nearly 
twice as many Americans had gathered around the city. But 
they were poorly armed, and many of them had never been in 
battle; Hearing that the British intended fortifying Bunker 
Hill, the American general determined to be beforehand with 
them. Accordingly, that same evening, he sent Colonel Prescott, 
with one thousand men, to take possession of Bunker Hill, and 
throw up a breastwork of earth for its defence. 

2. The men worked silently with their pick-axes and spades 
all night. They heard the British sentinels at Boston cry " All's 

dote Bliowing Allen^s honesty. —8. What took place the Bame day on which 
nconderoga was captured? What preparations were made by Congress? 
Who was elected commander-in-chief? To what place did Washington hasten ? 
What took place before Washington reached Cambridge ? 

1. In Jane, 1775, how many British tro(q;>s lay in Boston? How many 
Americans had gathered aroand the city ? What movement was contemplated 
by the British? In view of this, what was done by the American general? — 
2. What was accomplished by the Americans daring the night ? What did the 
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well! " But the BrltiBh did nut hear them, sod the next mom- 
iog were amazed to eee a etroDg intrencliment commanding the 
citj. A battle was resolved on. The flower of the Britieli 
army was sent to dislodge the Americans, and the British ships 
in the harbor opened a Are on the hill. The roo6 and steeples 
of Boston and the countrj around were filled with anxious 
spectators. 



S. Twice the British troops chatted up thehilL The Ameri- 
cans had been ordered to wwt till they saw the whites of the 
enemies' eyes, and then to fire low and not waste their powder. 
They obeyed the order, and twice the British veterans recoiled 
before them. Fresh troops were then brought up, and a third 
attack was made. Unfortunately, the powder of the Americans 
now gave out. They received the British with stones and 
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clubbed muskets. But it vos useless to renst, aod a retreat 
was ordered. 

4. As the; were leaving the works, General Warren, a dis- 
tinguished patriot, fell mortallf wounded. Prescott had offered 
him the oommi 

the morning, 
declined it, i 
hfhadconieto 
and served ii 
ranks as a pi 
Tlie British 
general re- 
joiced at his 
fall, saying it 
was worth 
that of five 
hundred ordi- 
nary soldiers. 

5. Though 
driven from 
their ground, 
the Ameri- 
cans had 
greatly the 
advantage at 
Booker Hill. 
They lost less 
tlian half as 
many meo as 
tbe British, 

and, if their BB,,kerHlHM™«men,. 

ammunition 

had tasted, would doubtless have remained masters of the 



take placet (See map.) — 1. Wbo wsa killed. u Ihe Ame 
theworbar What bed pmeil belween Wammsiid Colot 
dM Ihe Brlli^h general feel, wbea be beard -if Wamo'a fa 
bad tbe adTuiCagelu (be battle or Bnnker Hill T Wlul 
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field. A splendid monument has sinoe been raised near the 
spot where Warren fell, to commemorate this battle. 

6. Among those who did good service at Bunker Hill was 
Gen. Putnam. He was ploughing when he heard of the battle 
of Lexington. Leaving his plough in the field, without even 
waiting to change his clothes, he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped off for Cambridge. He had served in the French and 
Indian War, and was nearly sixty years old ; but he was strong 
and brave as ever. 

7. Putnam's farm was in Connecticut. Here, when a young 
man^ he was much troubled by a cunning wolf that prowled 
about the country, destroying what she could, and always 
escaping the hunters. In one night she killed seventy of his 
sheep and goats. Putnam and several of his neighbors resolved 
to hunt her to-the death. They tracked her to her den, which 
was a deep cavern, and tried to drive her out by throwing 
in burning straw and sulphur; but in vain. The dogs were 
then sent in. They soon came out howling and badly wounded, 
and refused to return. 

8. At last, Putnam threw off his coat, tied a rope to one of 
Iiis legs, and with a torch in one hand and his loaded gun in 
the other, descended into the den. His companions, who were 
anxiously listening above, soon heard an angry growl and the 
sharp crack of a musket. They drew Putnam up. Again he 
descended, and this time, on being drawn up, he had the dead 
wolf by the ears. 

9. Many a, thrilling scene had "old Put", as his friends 
called him, passed through. He once, at the risk of his life, 
and not without some dreadful bums, saved Fort Edward fi:om 
being consumed, and the magazine from exploding. At another 
time, he was captured by a party of Indians, who prepared to 
torture him. They tied him to a tree, piled up fagots around 
him, and set them on fire. A thunder-shower put out the 
flames. Again they lighted the pile. Hope had died in Put- 
been raised f — 6. Who did good eervlce at Banker Hill f How was Pntnam 
employed when he heard of the battle of Lexington ? What did he do? In 
what war had he served ? How old was he at this time f — -7, 8. Tell the story 
of Pntziam and the wolf.— 9. What did Pntnam once do, at the risk of his life ? 
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nam's bosom, when a French oflficer burst through the bushes, 
hurled the savages right and left, scattered the blazing wood, 
and released the prisoner. 

10. Shortly before the Revolution, General Gage, in Putnam's 
presence, expressed the opinion that ^ve thousand British vet- 
erans could march from one end of America to the other tm- 
harmed. " So they mi^t," replied Putnam, " if they behaved 
themselves properly, and paid for what they wanted. But 
should they attempt it as enemies, the American women would 
knock them on the head with their ladles." 



LESSON XXXL 

INVASION OP CANADA. — SIEGE OP BOSTON. 

1. Ethan Allen had failed to take Montreal. This did not 
prevent Congress from carrying on the invasion of Canada. 
They hoped the Canadians would join in the Revolution. Be- 
sides, they wanted to secure a large amount of stores deposited 
at Quebec. General Montgomery was placed at the head of the 
invading force. Before long, St. John's and Montreal, two im- 
portant posts, had surrendered. Quebec remained. But the 
American soldiers had enlisted for a certain time ; this time was 
up. Most of them insisted on returning, and Montgomery was 
left with but a small part of his force. 

2. Just at this time, Benedict Arnold was leading a body of 
Americans to join their countrymen in Canada. They were 
pushing their way through the northern part of Maine, a path- 
less wilderness, and came near perishing from cold, sickness, 
and hunger. On one occasion, they had eaten their last ox, 
their last dog, and had nothing but roots and their moose-skin 

Give an account of his rescue fh)m the Indians by a French officer.— 10. What 
anecdote is related of Putnam and General Gage ? 

1. What did Congress proceed to carry on ? What was their object in in- 
vadinsc Canada ? To whom did they give the command of the expedition ? 
Wlmt places surrendered ? What place remained ? What difl9calty did Mont- 
gomery now meet with ?— 2. Who were at this time making their way to Join 
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moccasins to live on, when they were relieved by the arrival of 
timely supplies. 

3. Joined by this heroic band, Montgomery lost no time in 
laying siege to Quebec. Bat his few small cannon conld make 
no impression on its strong walls. At last, it was resolved to 
storm the place. The attack was made by Montgomery and 
Arnold at different points. It was a desperate attempt to make 
with only nine hundred effective men. 

4. In spite of a blinding snow-storm, the Americans advanced 
bravely to the assault. But it was in vain. Montgomery was 
shot down at the head of his men. Arnold was disabled by a 
bullet in the leg. The muskets of many of the Americans were 
rendered useless by the snow. One party was obliged to sur- ^ 
render on the spot. The rest continued the siege till they heard 
that a powerful British army was approaching. Then they has- 
tily retreated ; and soon all Canada was again in the hands of 
the British. 

5. The King and Parliament found it was not so easy to con- 
quer " the rebels " as they had expected. So they sent to Ger- 
many, and hired a number of Hessians, as they were called, to 
come and fight for them. In the mean time. Congress was busy 
in collecting stores and buying powder. They urged Washington 
to attack the British at Boston, with the force collected under 
his command at Cambridge. But ammunition was scarce ; tho 
men, brave as they were, needed discipline ; so that Washington 
did not think it prudent to take the field till the spring of 1TT6. 

6. Dorchester Heights command the city and harbor of Bos- 
ton. Early in March, General Washington sent a body of men 
by night to throw up intrenchments there. It was hard work, 



Montgomery ? Give an account of the 8iiffering:8 of Arnold's party.— 3. When 
this party arrived, what did Montgomery do ? What raccess did he meet with 
in the eiege ? At last, what desperate retolye was formed ?— 4. Oire an account 
of the attaclc on Qaebec. What was one party of the Americans obliged to do ? 
What was done by the rest? How long did they remain before Qaebec ?— 
6. Whom did the King and Parliament hire to fight for them in America ? In 
the mean time, what was Congress doing ? What did they urge Washington 
to do ? Why was he anwilling to attack the British ? When did he take the 
field?— 6. What was Washington's first movement ? What did the BritisU 
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for the ground was frozen. The Americans, however, plied 
their pick-axes diligently, and by morning had raised a strong 
breastwork of earth. When the British general saw what had 
been done, he determined to dislodge the enemy. But a storm 
set in, and before it ceased the Americans had fortified them- 
selves so strongly that he was afraid to make the attempt. 

7. As the cannon on Dorchester Heights swept the whole 
of Boston, the British army had to leave, or evacuate, the city* 
They sailed away in their ships, to the great joy of the patriots. 
Those who had remained in the city dnring the siege had suf- 
fered much. Besides being insulted and maltreated by the sol- 
diers, they could hardly get food to eat or wood to keep them 
warm. After first sailing to the north, the British general 
landed his men on Staten Island, with the view of attacking 
New York. Washington had already reached the city and pre- 
pared for its defence. 



LESSON xxxn. 

ATTACa: ON CHAELEBTON. — DECLABATION OP INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 

1. In June, 1776, the people of South Oarolina heard that a 
strong British fleet, with a large army on board, was about to 
attack Charleston. They quickly erected a fort of palmetto- 
wood and earth, and garrisoned it with brave men under Colo- 
nel Moultrie. They did not have to wait long for the enemy. 
One British ship came up after another, and soon a heavy fire 
was opened on the fort. But it did little harm. Palmetto- wood 
is soft ; and the balls, in stead of c^litting or tearing it, sank into 
it without doing any injury. 

general detennine to do? What preyented him from making the attempt?— 
7. What were the British then obliged to do ? How had those patriots who 
had stayed in Boston suffered? Where did the British go ? Who had preceded 
them? 

1. What did the people of Soath Carolina hear in Jane, 1776 ? What did 
they do, on learning this? What soon appeared ? What was the effect of the 
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S. It was Dot 80, however, with the fire from the fort. Tbia 
did fearful execution on the British ships. At one time, the 
qnarter-deck of the admiral's vessel was cleared of every man 
except the admiral liimself. The troops on board landed, and 
tried to reach the fort, but were driven back. At last, having 
kept up tlie attack for nine honrs without anj success, the Brit- 
ish were obliged to retire. Thej- suffered lunch in the actios; 
the Americans, but little. 



SeigWDt Jiaper nlalng tba Flog M Fort Honltrie. 

8. In the midst of the battle, a British ball strack the Sag- 
staff of the fort The flag was carried away, and fell in front 

BiidBh lln on the RtTlt— S. What wu tbe effect of tlia flTe tram the fortt 
Wh«t atleiopl w»« nude by tte Iroops t How long did tbe British keep np 
the Mtackt Whatvu the rcenlc?— 3. WhM gatUnt deed wu performed br 
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of the fort, on the beach. Then a brave heart showed its 
courage. Sergeant Jasper, amid the balls that rained from the 
British vessels, leaped over the rampart, ran along the beach, 
and secured the flag. Then, fastening it to the sponge-staff of a 
cannon, he again raised it over the fort amid the cheers of his 
companions. After the battle, Governor Rutledge presented 
him his own sword for this gallant deed. 

4. Jasper was afterwards of great service to the American 
army. He acted as a scout, and brought them information 
about the British. He was once scouting with a single com- 
panion, when he saw a party of ten British soldiers taking some 
prisoners to Savannah. It was said that the prisoners were f o be 
hanged, and Jasper determined to save them. For some time the 
two Americans kept on the track of the party, without seeing 
any chance of attempting a rescue. At last they drew near 
Savannah. Two miles from the city was a famous spring, and 
here the British, with their prisoners, stopped for a di*ink. 

5. Two of the party were left on guard, while the rest laid 
aside their guns and went down to the spring. This was the 
moment Jasper and his companion had waited for. Shooting 
down the soldiers on duty, and knocking over several others 
with their clubbed muskets, they obtained possession of the 
loaded guns of the British. The latter had to yield to their two 
brave enemies. The rescued Americans were then unbound, 
and armed with the guns of their guard ; and Jasper and his 
men marched off in triumph with their prisoners. 

6. The 4th of July is always kept as a great holiday in the 
IJnited States. Do you know why it is kept ? Because on the 
4th of July, 1776, the Continental Congress adopted a Declara- 
tion of Independence. Up to this time they had hoped that the 
King and Parliament would give up their unjust claims. In that 
case, they would have laid down their arms, and remained sub- 
jects of Great Britain. But now, following the Sample set by 
the brave people of Charlotte, they said the King should rule 

Sergeant Jasper in this battle?— 4, 5. Tell the story about Jasper's rescuing 
Bome American prisoners near Savannah.— 6. Why is the 4th of July kept aa a 
holiday ? What had Congress hoped ? On the 4th of July, 1778, what did Con- 

9 
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over them no more. They boldly dodared their independence, 
and pledged thdr lives and fortunes for ita eapport. After this, 
the thirteen colonies were called " the Thirteen United StaMa 
of America ", 

7. While Congress was discassing the Declaration, the streets 
of Philadelphia were filled with crowds, anxious to know what 
it would do. When the old hell-ringer pealed the bell of tie 



Independence HaO, FhllsdelphJa. 

state-house, as a signal that the hill had passed, their joy knew 
no boands. Bonfires were lighted, and housea illuminated. In 

mess dn > Alter Ihlg, what were the thirteen colonlei Btjled T—T. Wbst look 
place in Ftalladelphls. while Congteae whb dlBCaBiIni; the Declaration I Hov 
was the newB that the Declaration had passed recelted In New York t How, 
lu BoetOD r What ie represented in the engravini; t 
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New York, the people showed their delight by pulling down a 
great leaden statae of the King, and moulding it into bullets to 
fire against his soldiers. In Boston, the Declaration was read at 
a public meeting, amid the cheers of thousands. On the pre- 
ceding page is a picture of Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
the building in which Congress met and the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 

1. In the summer of 1776, New York became the centre of 
the war. General Howe was now the British commander. Be- 
sides the men who had been driven from Boston, he had many- 
fresh troops just from Europe. Among the rest were a large 
number of Hessians. With these he advanced on New York by 
way of Long Island. The Americans had thrown up fortifica- 
tions at the west end of the island, opposite New York, where 
the city of Brooklyn now stands. Nine thousand men were 
sent over, to keep the British in check. 

2. The British army advanced in three divisions. One of 
these, making a circuit over the hills, managed to get behind the 
advanced detachments that had been thrown out by the Ameri- 
cans. While the patriots were busily engaged with the enemy 
in front, they were dismayed to hear a firing in their rear. They 
soon saw that they were surrounded. A few fought their way 
through the British, and reached the American lines. Many 
fell; a still greater number were made prisoners. Howe ad- 
vanced to within a short distance of the fortifications, but, in 
stead of attacking them, waited for his fieet to come up. 

1. Where did the war centre In 1TT6 ? Who was now the British commander ? 
What troops had Howe ? In what direction did he advance on New Torlc P 
Wliat preparations had the Americans made on Long Island ?— S. Oive an account 
of the battle of Long Island. After the battle, why did not Howe attack the 
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8. During the battle, Washington crossed from New York. 
He saw his best troops falling, without the power to help them. 
He could only hope to save those who remained by a timely re- 
treat. On the third night after the battle, while Howe was still 
waiting for his fleet, the whole American army embarked in 
boats, and, with their baggage and stores, were conveyed to 
New York. A thick fog concealed their movements ; the boats 
were rowed with muffled oars ; and the British had no idea of 
what was going on till the Americans were beyond their reach. 

4. A woman living near the river saw the Americans em- 
barking, and sent a negro to inform the British. Fortunately, 
he fell into the hands of the Hessians, who could not understand 
what he said. Had it not been for this, the whole army might 
have been captured. The battle of Long Island was most dis- 
astrous to the American cause. Numbers deserted from the 
army ; and many who were before in doubt which side to join, 
now decided in favor of the King. 

5. On first approaching the city, Howe had sent a letter to 
Washington, for the purpose of conciliating the Americans. 
Washington refused to receive it, because Howe would not ac- 
knowledge him as commander of the American army. After 
the battle of Long Island, Howe made a second attempt. A 
committee of Congress met him. They found he had no authority 
to recognize their independence, but could only grant them par- 
don, and receive them back as subjects of Great Britain. They 
wanted no pardon, and were determined never to be subjects 
of Great Britdn. So nothing was effected. 

6. Some of the people of New York were opposed to the 
Bevolution. They were called Tories, while those who favored 
it were known as Whigs. While Washington was in New York, 
about this time, several tories formed a plot to poison him. 
They bribed one of his guard to put some arsenic in a dish of 

American fortlficatiooB ?— 8. Who crossed to Long Island dnrlng the battle? 
Ten how Washington saved the army.— 4. How did the British come near learn- 
ing that the Americans were embarlcing ? What was the eflfect of the battle of 
Long Island ?— 5. What had Howe done on first approaching New York ? How 
were his advances met ? What passed between Howe and a committee of Con- 
gress, after the battle?— 6. Who were called Tories, and who Whigi? What 
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peas prepared for his dinner. The plot was revealed to Wash- 
ington through a young girl who had overheard it. 

7. To discover the guilty party, Washington had a trusty 
soldier disguised as a servant, and sent him into the kitchen to 
watch the peas. He had not been there long, before he saw one 
of his comrades come anxiously to the door and look in. Pres- 
ently he entered, and hesitating, as if horror-struck at the act, 
sprinkled a powder in the pot in which the peas were cooking. 
Washington was at once informed of this. At dinner, when he 
had seated himself among his officers, he asked them to wait for 
a moment, and ordered in his guard. 

8. Fixing his eyes on the guilty man, he put a spoonful of 
peas on his plate, and asked him, ^^ Shall I eat of these ? " *^ I 
don't know," stammered the man, turning deadly pale. Wash- 
ington took some on his knife, and again asked, ^^ Shall I eat 
of these? " The man could not say a word, but raised his hand 
as if to prevent it. A chicken was brought in, and fed with 
some of the peas ; it died on the spot. This proved that they 
had been poisoned. The man was carried fainting from the 
room, and Washington was saved. 

9. This same year, a British sloop-of-war put into the island 
called Martha's Vineyard. It was in want of a spar, and the 
only stick of timber there that would answer the purpose was a 
liberty-tree, erected by the patriots. This tree the captain said 
he must have ; but three brave girls, not yet sixteen years old, 
said he should not ha^e it. The night before it was to be cut 
down, they went in the dark, bored several holes in the tree, 
and filled them with gunpowder. Then, lighting a slow-match, 
they blew the tree to pieces. So his M^'esty's sloop-of-war had 
to go without a spar. 

ii»,| -^m i.il I ■ ■- '■' 

plot was formed by the Toriea f How did Washington hear of it ?— 7. Wliat 
measures were taken by Washinfuton to discover the gailty party ?— 8. What 
passed at dinner?— 9. Tell the story about the sloop of war that put into 
2fartha'8 Vineyard. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
Washington's retreat. — trenton. — ^Princeton. 

1% We left Wasliington in New York. His army was dis- 
oonraged by the defeat on Long Island. One- fourth of the men 
were sick. He could not hope to repel the British, who were 
preparing to cross from Long Island and attack the city. The 
only course left him was to retreat, and accordingly he drew 
off his men to the north. The British immediately took pos- 
session of the city. They retained it till the end of the war. 
Howe, with most of his army, kept on in pursuit of Washington. 

2. Washington hardly felt strong enough to risk a battle. 
He retreated as his enemy advanced, but so slowly that frequent 
skirmishes took place* At last a battle was fought at White 
Plains, without any decided advantage to either party. After 
this, Washington took his army across the Hudson River, to 
New Jersey, leaving nearly three thousand of his best men in 
Fort Washington. The British made a spirited attack on this 
post, and the garrison had to surrender. Washington i» said to 
have wept, aar from the other side of the river he saw his men 
falling beneath the British bayonets. 

3. The loss of Fort Washington and its garrison was the 
heaviest blow the patriots had yet received. Lord Comwallis 
[corn-wol'-lii] immediately set out in pursuit of the American 
army, now much reduced in size. Sa^y this little band re- 
treated across New Jersey. Many of them, ragged and bare- 
footed, left their blood-stained tracks on the frozen ground. 
The British pressed on hotly in pursuit. But Washington 
reached the Delaware River, secured all the boats for many 
miles, and went over into Pennsylvania with his suffering men. 

1. What was the etate of the American army in New York, after the battle 
of Long Island f What was Washington obliged to do T What then became 
of New York f What course did Howe parsae ?— 2. Describe Washington's 
movements. Where did a battle take place f With what result f What did 
Washington then do T What took place at Fort Washington f — 8. What fol- 
lowed the fall of Fort Washington ? Describe the retreat of the American 
army across New Jersey. How did Washington save his men ? What did 
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Unable to cross the Delaware, Comwallis resolsed to wait till 
it should be frozea over. Dividing hia annj', he stationed de- 
tachments at Trenton, Princeton, and other points. 

4. Washington now gaw he mast do something to enooarage 
hia men. He resolved to cross the Delaware, and surprise a 
large body of Hes^ans atationed at Trenton. Christmas night 
was chosen for the attempt, as a time when they would likely 
be carousing, and off their guard. The night was dark and 
bitterly cold. The Delaware was full of ice. Fart of the Ameri- 
cana, however, succeeded in getting across. Thej completdy 
surprised the Hesuans, who at onoe threw down their arras. 

6. Washington durst not remain at Trenton, for he knew the 
British from the posts around would soon be upon him. So he 
inuaediately recrossed into Pennaytvania with his prisoners. 



Here yon see him and his men toiling through the snow. In 

.Cornnllli do, on urlTlng at tbe Delawara f—*. Wlutt wu Um next movraient 
of WMhlDgtOD * What (Ime wu chosen for the Utempt, and whf 1 CHve ui 
Bcconnt of Ihe mrprlM of Iha HewlanB at Trenton.— B. What wa« done bjr 
Wasblnglon alter tba urprlae at Trmtoat Bow minj men bad lie loM?— 
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gaining this gloMOUs victory, he lost only four men, two of whom 
were frozen to death. The British, who had thought the Rev- 
olution was almost at an end, now found they were mistaken. 

6. A few days after this victory, Washington again crossed 
the Delaware to Trenton. Cornwallis, anxious for a battle, soon 
made his appearance. Kight was near at hand, and, after some 
skirmishing, both parties rested on their arms. Washington felt 
he was no match for Cornwallis, and determined to disappoint 
him. Leaving his fires burning, and posting a sentinel here and 
there, to deceive the enemy, he noiselessly withdrew his men in 
the night, and marched to Princeton, to surprise the British 
stationed there. When Cornwallis woke the next morning, he 
could see no enemy. He had been outgeneralled. 

7. Washington did not surprise the British at Princeton, for 
he met them already on the march to join Cornwallis. A battle 
ensued. At first the Americans, having no bayonets, gave way. 
But Washington placed himself before the advancing British, and 
his men rallied to support their beloved chief. The British were 
repulsed. Washington had gained another victory. He led his 
men, exhausted as they were by want of food and sleep, to Mor- 
ristown, and there fixed his winter-quarters. 

8. Washington's men suffered much at Morristown from cold 
and sickness, during the winter of 1777. The small-pox broke 
out among them, and many died. The people of the place were 
true patriots, and did all they could to relieve the suffering sol- 
diers. They gave them the best they had, saying, " Nothing is 
too good for those who fight for our country." Washington 
sent out several expeditions in the course of the winter, and 
recovered nearly the whole of Jersey. 

9. Comwalli^'s army was much larger than Washington's. 
It was feared, if he knew this, he would fall upon Morristown. 

6. A few days afterwards, what movement did Washington make ? Who soon 
appeared, to g:iye him battle ? Tell how Washington disappointed Cornwallis. 
—7. What took place at Princeton ? Where did Washington fix his winter- 
quarters ?— 8. From what did the Americans sufi'er at Morristown f How did , 
the people of the place treat them ? What did Washington accomplish darin«; 
the winter f— 9. Relate the stratagem by which Cornwallis was misled as to 
the strength of the Americans. 
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So the Americans had recourse to a stratagem to deoeiye Mm* 
There was a man in the camp, whom they suspected of being a 
British spy. A false statement was made out of the men and 
ammunition at Morristown, representing the Americans as much 
better off than they really were. An officer, as if by chance, 
left the paper on a table by which the suspected spy was sitting, 
and went out for a few moments. On his return, both the paper 
and the spy were missing. They no doubt found their way to 
Oornwallis, and misled him as to the strength of the Americans. 



LESSON XXXV. 

•» 
bubgoynb's campaign. 

1. In 1777, another powerful British army took the field, 
under the conmiand of General Burgoyne. Starting from Can- 
ada, Burgoyne invaded the state of New York. On the bank 
of Lake Ohamplain, l;e gave a great war-feast to a number of 
Indians, many of whom joined his army. Ticonderoga and Fort 
Edward were taken in succession. The Americans who had 
garrisoned these posts, fell back as Burgoyne advanced. To delay 
his march, bridges were broken down, andvthe roads obstructed. 

2. The northern American army was commanded by General 
Schuyler [ski'-ler]. One night, when the general was preparing 
to retire to bed in his own house, a servant, passing into the 
room, caught a glimpse of a figure concealed behind the door. 
Pretending not to notice it, she managed to tell her master in 
an undertone what dhe had seen. An alarm was raised. The 
party fled, but was overtaken by the guard. It was an Indian, 
who had hidden himself behind the door to murder the general. 

3. Before leaving Canada, Burgoyne had sent a large detach- 
ment to overrun the western part of New York. This force met 

1. In 1777, who led another British army into the field ? tWhat state did 
Burgoyne invade f Wliat did he do on the hank of Lake Ohamplain f What 
posta were taken? What did the Americans do as Bni^goyne adTanced?— 
2. Who commanded the northern American army? Give an account of the at- 
tempt to murder General Schuyler.— 3. What detachment had been sent oat 
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with a brave resistance at Fort Stanwix. The American general, 
Herkimer, advanced with some militia-men to relieve this fort. 
He fell into an ambuscade, and, early in the action, received a 
wound in the leg. Seated on a hillock, he continued to give his 
orders. While the enemy's balls were falling round him, he 
coolly drew his pipe from his pocket, lighted it, and commenced 
smoking, while he directed the movements of his men. They 
fought bravely, but were utterly defeated. 

4. The fort still held out, and Arnold, with a detachment 
from Schuyler's army, undertook to relieve it. When a short 
distance from the British, Arnold contrived to get a report 
spread among them that a large body of Americans was within 
a few hours' march of their camp. A panic seized them, and 
regulars, tories, and Indians, were soon in full flight. Tents, 
baggage, provisions, and artillery, were left behind. The be- 
sieging force was broken up, and the fort was saved. 

5. A second detachment was sent by Burgoyne to Benning- 
ton, Vermont, to capture the stores deposited there. General 
Stark met them with some brave militia-baen, hastily collected. 
When he saw the British forming for battle. Stark thus ad- 
dressed his troops : — " See, men I There are the red-coats. We 
must beat them to-day, or MoUy Stark's a widow I " And they 
did beat the red-coats. Six hundred of the British were taken 
prisoners. 

6. Among Stark's men was a minister, who wanted to fight, 
but had conscientious scruples about doing so till he had invited 
the enemy to surrender. So, going near their camp before the 
battle, he commenced preaching to them, and urging them to 
lay down their arms. A volley of musketry was the reply. 
" Now give me a gun," said the minister to a friend who had 
accompanied. him. The way he handled his gun in the lattle 
showed that he had quite overcome his conscientious scruples. 



by General BnrgDyne f Where did this detachment meet with a brave resiat- 
ance ? Give an account of General Herkimer^s attempt to relieve Fort Stan- 
wix.— 4. Who then undertook to relieve the fort? Belate Amold^e Btratagem. 
—6. Where did Burgoyne Bend another detachment? By whom were they 
met ? How did Staik addresB his men ? What was the result of the battle of 
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7. Burgojne had depended much oa these two ezpeditioiu. 
Their failure waa a severe blow. The ladians became discour- 
aged and departed. The lories were afraid to join him. Pro- 
TiaioDs grew acaroe. The Americans carefally removed their 
cattle and every thing that conid be of use to hia army. Mrs. 
Schuyler, b; her haeband's ordera, set fire to her own fields of 
grain, to prevent thdr fsUing into the bands of the enemy. Here 
yon see her applying the torch. Meanwhile, the farmers of 
New York and New England were ponring int« the American 
camp. 



8. Juat at thie time, Congress nnjiistly removed Schuyler 
from the command of die northern army, and appointed Gen- 
eral Gates in hia stead. Gates determined to malie a stand on 
the west bank of the Hndaon, and erected fortidcations there. 
Bnrgoyne coold go no farther without giving battle. This he 

BennlnEtan t— 6. Kelate (be etory aboat ths coneeieutloog mInleUr.— T. What 
effect did On DiUare oT theee eipedKlons bareT What Is related or Mn. 
Bcbnylerr How wag UteAmerlcaD irmjlncrauedr— B. Wbst chan^ was now 
made Id tbe command or the Dortbem antiy I Wbat did Gates df termlne io 
do i Wbat mu Ibe eonssqnenco r QEie an accootil of tbe Bnt baCUe of SUlt 
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resolved to do. On the 19th of September, 1777, the first battle 
of Stillwater was fought. The action was most severe and lasted 
till night. Though neither party gained a decided victory, the 
Americans had the advantage. 

9. Burgoyne was now in greater danger than ever. He had 
sent for aid to the British general at Kew York, but had re- 
ceived no answer. Again he must either starve or fight. He 
resolved on another engagement, and on the 7th of October the 
second battle of Stillwater took place. This time the Americano 
were completely victorious. Morgan, with his riflemen, and 
Arnold, whom you have heard of before, repelled the furious 
charges of the British, and drove them from their ground. In 
vain Burgoyne strove to rally his men. The Americans were 
left in possession of the field. 

10. As soon as night set in, Burgoyne fell back on Saratoga. 
He hoped to be able to retreat. But it was too late ; he was 
hemmed in on all sides. His messages to General Clinton were 
still unanswered. No other course was left than to surrender. 
This he did. All his men, nearly six thousand in number, laid 
down their arms, and gave up their baggage, cannon, and am- 
munition, at Saratoga. What rejoicings there w&re throughout 
the country over the glorious news that Burgoyne's great army 
had surrendered to the " rebels " it had come to crush ] 



LESSON XXXVL 



BRANDTWINE. GERMANTOWK. — ^VALLEY FORGE. 

1. While these events were going on in tho north, Washing- 
ton was trying to keep General Howe in check. Unable to 
bring Washington to an engagement in New Jersey, Howe had 

water.— 9. What was now Bargoyne's condition? Give an account of the 
second battle of Stillwater.— 10. What was Bnrgoyne's next morement T Wtiat 
was be finally obliged to do f What were surrendered at Saratoga f 

1. While Baigoyne was conducting his campaign, what was Washington 
trying to do f Wliat moyements had beeh made by Howe? How many men 
had each general ? Where did they meet ? What was the result of the battle 
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WhiUMarsl 



pnt to sea with eighteen thonsand men. He landed on the 
Elk River (as you 
will see on the 
map), about fifty 
miles from Phila- 
delphia, and com- 
menced march- 
ing towards that 
city. Congress 
was in session at 
Philadelphia, and 
Washington 
wanted to save 
the city if he 
could. He had 
only eight thou- 
sand men fit for 
service, but with 
these he met the 
British at Bran- 
dy wine. The Americans were defeated. Congress had to leave 
Philadelphia. Howe entered the city in triumph. 

2. Among those who fought bravely at Brandyvfine was La 
Fayette [lah faret''[. This young French noble had left his home 
and friends, and come over to help the Americans fight for free- 
dom. His family objected to his coming. But La Fayette, with- 
out their knowledge, bought a vessel, and with a few noble hearts 
like himself succeeded in reaching America. Congress made 
him a general, and he became the bosom Mend of "Washington. 

3. The British were now in pleasant quarters in and around 
Philadelphia. A large division was stationed at Germantown, 
six miles from the city. This force Washington tried to surprise, 
October 4th, 1777. At first victory inclined to the Americans. 
But some of the men failed to obey orders, and a thick fog arose, 




of Bandywine?—2. Who is mentioned as fighting bravely at Brandy wine? 
What is said of this yonng French noble?— 6. Where was a large division of 
the British stationed ? In what direction is Germantown from Philadelphia? 
10 
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which ^?e the British a chance to rally. The AmerioanB were 
defeated with considerable loss. Cold weather soon ast in, and 
Washington led his men into winter-quarters at Valley Forge, 
nlxint twenty milea from Philadelphia. 

4. A.n amnsing incident took place at the battle of German- 
town. General Greene, who commanded one division of the 
Americans, had by hia side a m^or, who wore his hair dowa 
his back in a cue. While the firing was at its height, a ballet 
carried off the moor's cue. " Don't be in a hurry, mtyor," said 
Greene; "just get down and pick up your cue." Them^or 
very coolly did so. Presently another ball came along, and cat 
off one of General Greene's carls. " Now, general," said the 
m^or, "it's your turn. Just dismount and get your curl." 
But the general preferred letting his onrl go. 

5. Washington's men suffered intensely at Valley Forge. A 



The Amcrtcan Ann; ttt Tallsj Foi^. 



(See map.) Wbat altempt did Wubtngton mike t Ql*s an icconnt of the 
bsttle of Gennanlown, Where did WwhlnirtOTi lesd lis men Into winter- 
quiir(STBr~4. Wlmt uidaBlnji Incident took plice dnrlns ifae bsttle orOernuui- 
taiiat— G. Wluit wie the coadltiun of the Americoa army at Vsllej For)te r 
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great part of them could not move out of their huts for want of 
clothes. Many had no shoes. Some were without hlankets, 
and had to rest at night in their rags on the bare frozen ground. 
Sickness set in. Food could hardly be obtained. Most of the 
people in the neighborhood Were tories,.who sold their produce 
to the British at high prices. Washington had no gold or silver, 
and the paper money issued by Congress was worth but little. 
This was indeed a trying hour. 

6. There were some kind hearts, however, that felt for the 
poor American soldiers. One devoted woman, Mary Knight, 
used to cook provisions for them, and carry them herself to the 
camp in the depth of winter, disguised as a market-woman, that 
she might pass the British outposts. Her brother was a general 
in the American army. The British set a price upon his head ; 
but this brave woman saved him by heading him up in an empty 
cider hogshead in the cellar, and feeding him through the bung- 
hole. He stayed there three days, and the British searched 
the house four times for him without success. 

7. While things looked thus gloomy, a joyful piece of news 
reached the camp. It was that France, had acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, and would help them against 
England. This was brought about chiefly through the efforts of 
Bei^amin Franklin. This great man was the son of a cindle- 
maker. In his youth, his father employed him in cutting wicks 
and filling candle-moulds. But he longed for knowledge. He 
would even -deny himself sleep, that he might read and study. 
After learning the art of printing, he left his home and set out 
to make his fortune. 

8. Franklin found himself in Philadelphia with a single dol- 
lar in his pocket. For a time he had hard work to get along. 
But he was very frugal. He lived on gruel; and, when Jus 
landlady informed him she could not afford to board him any 
longer at the price he was paying, he told her she must make 



What made it bard for them to get provisions ?— 6. How did Mary Knight help 
the American soldiers? How did she preserve her brother?— 7. Amid the 
genera] gloom, what joyAil news was received ? By whose efforts bad this been 
broogfat abont ? What is said of the youth of Bei^amin Franklin ?— 8. On 
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the gruel thinner. Franklin became a great writer and philos- 
opher. His name was honored in Europe, and in his own coun- 
try he was revered as a true-hearted patriot. 



LESSON xxxvn. 

MONMOUTH. — ^WYOMING.^MOVBMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 

1. In the spring of 1778, Hotre returned to England, and 
General Clinton took command of the British forces. Clinton 
had orders to evacuate Philadelphia aud lead his men to Kew 
York. To do this, he had to cross New Jersey. Washington 
was soon in pursuit. His army was not half so large as Clin- 
ton's, and most of his oflScers thought it would be impru- 
dent to risk an engagement. Washington thought otherwise ; 
and at Monmouth, New Jersey, he gave battle to Clinton. 

2. General Lee was to commence the attack with an ad- 
vanced division. What was Washington's dismay, when, on 
coming up with the main force, he found this division retreating 
without having struck a blow ! He at once stopped them, and 
posted his men in such a way that the British were checked. 
The action continued till night, with advantage to the Ameri- 
cans. They rested on their arms, expecting to renew the battle in 
the morning. Washington slept on the field in his cloak. But, 
when day dawned, no British were to be seen. They had 
silently departed for New York. 

3. On the day of the battle the heat was intense. Many of 
the British soldiers died from its effects. When Monmouth is 
mentioned, the name of Molly Pitcher must not be forgotten. 
H^ husband served at one of the American cannon. While she 

'■■■'■■■■■''■ ' III ■ ■ - »■ I. I 11 I ■ I ,1 II ■^ ■-■ ■ ■ 

reacbing: Philadelphia, what did Franklin find f What passed between him and 
his landlady ? How was Franklin regarded ! 

1. In 1778, what change was made in the command of the British army? 
What orders had Clinton f How did his army compare with Washington's ? 
Where did they meet ?~3. Give an account of the battle of Monmouth. How 
did the Americans and Washington pass the night ? What did they find in the 
morning f — 3. Describe the weather on the day of the battle. Tell the story of 
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waff bringing him wat^r from a spring, a ball struck him, and 
he fell. There was no one to manage his gnn. Springing 
forward, she took his place, and performed her duty in the 
most heroic mianner. Washington appointed her a sergeant in 
the army, and she was afterwards well known aa ^* Captain 
Molly ". 

4. The Indians, bribed by the British, had from time to time 
during the war given trouble on the frontier. In the summer of 
if 78, in company with .a band of tories, they made a descent on 
Wy-o'-ming. Tliis was a flourishing settlement in a lovely val- 
ley in Pennsylvania. Most of the men were away, flghting for 
their country. Those who remained, hearing of their danger, 
quickly armed themselves, and assembled in a fort with the 
women and children. When the tories and Indians were near 
the fort, they sent word to the officer in command to come out 
and confer with them. 

5. Taking some of his men as a guard, he did as they re- 
quested, but was immediately attacked. Most of the party were 
cut oflEl The «iext day, the enemy surrounded the fort. After 
holding out till most of his men had fallen, the commander sur- 
rendered, on the promise that those within should be spared. 
But no sooner were the tories and Indians admitted than they 
commenced killing all they met. Some even murdered their 
own relatives. Wyoming was a ruin. Few of its once happy 
]>eop]e escaped tha massacre. 

6. Late in the year 1778, the British commenced operations 
in the south. They took Savannah (see map, p. 68), and over- 
ran the eastern part of Georgia, robbing the whig families, and 
spreading terror in their path. 'A French fleet containing a 
body of troops having arrived off the coast, General Lincoln 
hastened to join them in attacking Savannah. The French 
would not wait to besiege the city ; so it was resolved to storm 

MoUj Pitcher.— 4. Wbat Is e^id of the Indians on the frontier 1 What did they 
do in lT78f Where was Wyoming? What preparations were made by its 
inhabitants ?• What message did the enemy send to the commanding ofiScer ? — 
6. What befell this ofDcer and his goard? What followed? Give an account 
6f tlie massacre.— 6. Where did the British commence operations, towards the 
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It. Though the attack was bravely made, the Americans and 
French were driven back with loss. The brave Jasper lost his 
life in trying to save the flag of his regiment. 

7. The patriots of the south suffered a still more serious 
reverse the next year. A strong force of British collected 
around Charleston, which was defended by General Lincoln, 
with a large army. The Americans held out till their houses 
were nearly battered down by the British cannon, but were 
obliged to yield at last. Five thousand men, with stores and 
artillery, thus fell into the hands of the enemy. 

8. One of the British posts in Georgia was held by a Captain 
French, with forty men and ^ve vessels. Colonel White, with 
four men, set out to capture them. Near the British post they 
kindled a number of fires, as if a large camp were there, and 
then, quickly riding round, gave various orders in a loud tone 
of voice, as if they were directing the movements of a large 
army. They completely deceived Captain French, who thought 
there was no use. of attempting to resist such a host, and sur- 
rendered his men and vessels. 

9. But how were the five men to secure their prisoners? 
There was danger that the latter would discover the artifice, 
and overwhelm them with numbers. So Colonel White told 
them that his men were^ very angry at the British on account 
of their outrages, and that they had better keep out Of sight. 
He would send them ahead with three or four of his men as 
guides, while he remained to restrain his army. Then, hastening 
off, he collected the militia of the neighborhood, who soon over- 
took the others^ and led the British in triumph to the nearest 
American post. 

close of 1T78 ? What city did they take f By whom vere they attacked in 
Savannah ? What was the reaiilt of the attack ? Who lost his life in thir 
bfittle ?— 7. What serious reverse did the patriots of the south snfTer, the next 
year ? What fell into the hands of the enemy at Charleston f— 8. Relate the 
stratagem practised by Colonel White.— 0. How did White secoro his prisontrBf 
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LESSON xxxvin. 

PAUL JONES. — FRANCIS MARION. 

1. On the ocean, the United States could do but little against 
the great navy of England. Many fast-sailing little vessels, 
however, were armed and sent out by private persons. Tliey 
were called privateers. Cruising wherever there was a chance 
of taking a prize, they were of greal service in cutting off Eng- 
lish merchant-vessels, capturing stores, &c. Congress managed 
from time to time to procure a few vessels. These were in- 
trusted to skilful commanders, who gained some important 
victories. Among the most famous of these commanders was 
Paul Jones. 

2. Paul Jones was the son of a Scottish gardener. From 
early boyhood he was fond of the sea. After making various 
voyages, he settled in Virginia. When the Revolution broke 
out, he walked to Philadelphia and offered his services to Con- 
gress. They were accepted, and he had the honor of hoisting 
the first flag that ever floated over an American man-of-war. 

' It was of yellow silk, and bore the device of a pine-tree and a 
rattlesnake, with the words DonH tread on me, Jones was 
soon off to Nova Scotia, running into the harbors, destroying 
the shipping, and capturing prizes. 

8. Jones afterwards cruised about the English coasts, to 
repay the enemy for their outrages in American ports. He was 
so successful in his descents that his very name became a terror. 
At one point of the coast^ when his dreaded vessel was seen in 
tte oflSng, the minister went down with his congregation to 
the shore, and made a strange but fervent prayer for deliver- 
ance. Soon afterwards the wind rose, white caps appeared on 

1. How did the power of the United States compare with that <^ Sngland 
on the ocean ? What are privateers ? How did they annoy the English ? Who 
was among the most famous officers employed by Congress ?— 2. Give an account 
of the early life of Paul Jones. What did ho do when the Bevolntion broke out ? 
What honor did he enjoy f Describe this flag. What was Jones soon doing ? 
— S. Where did Jones afterwards cruise ? How was he looked ui>on ? What 
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the WEI, and Joaes bad to change his course, — owing, as the 
people believed, to their miniater's prayer. 

4. Jones's most famone battle was with the Britisb (i'lgate 
Se-'-a-pis (September, 1779). After one of the most terrible 
aouons ever fonght, the British struck their colors. Finding 
his vessel sinking, Jones took bis men on l)oard of the Serapis. 
She was on fire, but be succeeded in saving her. The oaptaia 
of the Serapis was made a knight hj. the King for his hr&varj 
in this battle. "Well, he ^eserred it," said PaulJones; "and. 
if I fall in with bim again, I'll make a lord of him." 

5. During the winter of 1778-9, General Pntnam was Bta- 
tioned with some troops in Connecticut. Earlj one tnoming, 



whilri shaving, he saw in the looking-glasa a body of red-ooats 
coming np the road. Throwing down his razor, be bnckled on 



It tamoae bsttlst 
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his sword, mounted his horse, and roused his men. But they 
were too few to oppose the enemy, and the order was given to 
retreat. 

6. The soldiers fled in different directions. Putnam found 
himself, hotly pursued hy some dragoons, at the top of a steep 
descent, consisting of ahout a hundred steps, cut in the rock for 
the convenience of those who attended church on the hill. 
Down this perilous descent he dashed, turning to wave defiance 
at the dragoons, who durst not follow. They fired at him, but 
he escaped with a bullet through his hat. 

7. We left the British in possession of Savannah and Charles- 
ton. Sending out parties, they soon overran the whole of South 
Carolina. The people were required to acknowledge the King's 
authority. But even those who did so were often robbed and 
driven from their, homes. Such outrages roused many of the 
brave people of Carolina. They formed small parties^ took to 
the swamps and woods, and resolved to fight till their country 
was free. Wherever a British detachment was to be cut off, 
or a band of tories to be dispersed, they appeared when least 
expected. They often went into battle with only three charges 
of powder apiece. Some were without guns, and would have 
to wait for those of their companions who fell. 

8. No braver men ever lived than the leaders of these par- 
ties. Among them were Sumter, called from his courage " the 
Carolina Game-cock ", and Marion, the cunning " Swamp Fox ". 
Marion was one of the heroes of the palmetto fort. He was 
also in Charleston under Lincoln, and escaped being taken by a 
singular accident. Shortly after the enemy appeared, he was 
dining with some friends, who insisted on his drinking with 
them to excess. To avoid doing so, he jumped to the street 
from the second-story window, and broke his ankle. Unfit for 
duty, he was conveyed from the city by a road that was still 
open, and thus escaped to serve his country. 

the commander of the Serapis ? What did Jones eay ?— 6, 6. Give an acconnt 
of Putnam^s escape from the dragoons —7. What state was overmn by the 
British in 1780 f What were the people required to do ? What outrages were 
committed i What was ^leir effect ?— 8. Name two fiunous partisan leaders. 
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9. Marion and his men were the terror of the British and 
tories. Thej seemed to rest neither day nor night. Making 
their home in forests which the enemy could not penetrate, 
they lived on what scanty food they could there procure. A 
British officer once visited Marion, to arrange for an exchange 
of prisoners. He was invited to stay to dinner, and presently 
a few roasted sweet potatoes were hrought in on a shingle. 
The officer could hardly helieve that this was all his dreaded 
enemy had to live on. On his return, he resigned his com- 
mission in the British army, saying that such men could not he 
suhdued. 

10. The high-souled women of Carolina did their part also. 
They tried to provide their hrave defenders with clothes, and 
keep them informed of the enemy's movements. To save a 
party of whigs, a Miss Moore, only fifteen years old, set out in 
a boat at night, with her little brother and a female friend, and, 
after rowing for miles at the risk of her life, delivered her mes- 
sage and returned. In one district, a company of young women 
went round in harvest-time to the different farms, and, where- 
ever they found that the owner was away, fighting for his 
country, they cut and garnered his grain. 
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HANGING ROCB:. — CAMDEN. — ^ARNOLD's TREASON. 

1. Marion and his men met with many an adventure. The 
famous leader was once nearly surrounded in a corn-field by 
British dragoons. His only chance of escape lay in leaping a 
fence seven feet high, with a wide ditch beyond it. The 
dragoons thought they had caught the Swamp Fox at last. 



Where had Marion eenred f How had he escaped capture at Cbarleeton f — 9. 
What is said of Marion and his men ? Relate the story of Marion and the 
British officer.— 10. How did the women of Carolina help their defenders? Tell 
the story of Miss Moore. What was done hy one company of yonng women t 
1. Give on account of Marion^s escape fh>m some British dragoons.— 3. Tell 
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What was their aurprise, when his horse made the leap in gal- 
lant style, cleared fence and ditch, and bore his master safely 
off iiUo an a^ioining thicket I 



2. Among Uarion's bravest followers were Colonel Horry 
and Captun Baxt«r. In one of their battles, Baxter cried out, 
" I am wounded, colonel." " No matter, Baxter," answered 
Horry ; " stand to yonr post." " Bnt I can't stand," said Eas- 
ter; "I am wounded a second time," " Lie down, then, cap- 
tain, bat quit not yonr post." "They have shot me again," 
cried Baxter ; " and, if I stay here any longer, T shall be shot to 
pieces." " WoU, Baiter, be it so, bnt stir not," was Horry's re- 
ply : — and the order was obeyed, tiiongh the wonnded man was 
shot a fourth time daring the battle. 

3. At last Congress sent an army to the sonth, nnder General 
Gates. Gates marched towards Camden, one of the chief posts 



the atoi; lAonl Bon; anA Bsxtflr.— B. What iru at laet doDe bj Congress t 
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of the British. As he approached, the hopes of the patriots re- 
Tived. A number of farmers took the field, and defeated a large 
detachment of the enemy at Hanging Bock. 

4. The powder used by the Americans in this battle had 
been stored in a house occupied by one of the patriots,, with his 
wife and mother-in-law. Shortly before the battle, a party of 
British surrounded the house, and commenced attacking it. The 
two women loaded guns, while the man fired them, with such 
rapidity that the British thought a large body of troops was 
posted there, and gave up the attack. Thus the powder was 
saved. 

5. On the 15th of August, 1780, Gates drew up his men, 
and late at night «et out for Camden to surprise the enemy. 
Strangely enough, the British, without knowing of this move- 
ment, were on the march to surprise Gates. The two armies 
met and joined battle. Early in the engagement, some of the 
Americans gave way, and the result was a total defeat. Great 
quantities of stores were taken by the British. Gates could not 
rally his men. His army was completely broken up. Shortly 
after this. Congress removed Gates from the command of the 
southern army, and appointed General Greene in his stead. 

6. The whole state was now at the mercy of the English. 
Congress wanted to send an army into the field, but could not 
do so for want of funds. They had kept issuing paper money ; 
and now there ytaa so much of it out that people lost faith in its 
value, and it passed for very little. It took six hundred dollars of 
it to buy a pair of boots. The pay of an ofiicer would hardly 
keep his horse in oats. It is not strange that Congress found it 
hard to raise soldiers. 

7. Meanwhile, "Washington's army in the north was in so 
wretched a state that he could do nothing. Every thing looked 

Where did Gates march ? What did the patriots do as he approached t— 4. How 
was the powder used at Hanging? Rock eayed ?— 6. What was the date of the 
battle of Camden ? What Strang coiDcidence Is mentioned ? Give an account 
of the battle. What followed? Who enperseded General Gates?— 6. What 
prevented Ciongress from sending another army into the field ? Under what 
difflcnitles did Congress labor?— 7. What was the condition of Washington's 
army in the north ? What treacherous blow was now aimed at the patriot 
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gloomy ; and, to make matters worse, a treacherous blow was 
just at this time aimed at the patriot cause. Arnold, whose 
bravery at Quebec and Stillwater you have read of, became a 
traitor. He was in command of a strong fortress that had been 
built by the Americans at "West Point. This post he offered to 
betray to the British, on condition that they would make him a 
general in their army, and give him about fifty thousand dollars. 

8. Major Andre, an accomplished British officer, was sent 
up from New York to arrange the terms with Arnold. He 
came within the American lines, and, having agreed with the 
traitor and received the necessary papers, set out on his return. 
When he had almost reached the British outposts, he was stopped 
by three American mUitia-men. On examining him, they found 
the papers in his stockings. Refusing an offer of ten thousand 
guineas to let him go, these honest patriots took their prisoner 
to the nearest American post. After a fair trial, he was hanged 
as a spy. 

9. Arnold heard of Andre's capture in time to escape to a 
British vessel. Receiving his promised rank in the British army, 
he afterwards showed his hatred of the patriots by ravaging 
different parts of the country. But British as well as Americans 
despised him. 

, 10. Washington was very anxious to capture the traitor, and 
a plan was formed for that purpose. A Virginian pretended to 
desert, and joined Arnold's legion. The traitor's quarters were 
then in New York, near the Hudson River ; and the plan was 
to seize him, gag him, and take him in a boat across to New 
Jersey. Before it could be done, Arnold changed his quarters. 
He was afterwards sent to lay waste portions of Virginia, and 
there La Fayette tried to capture him, but without success. 



cause ? What post did Arnold command ? What offer did he make to the 
British ?— 8. Who was sent to confer with Arnold ? What took place while 
Andro was returning ? What was the tete of Andre ?— 9. What did Arnold do, 
on hearing of Andre's capture ? How did Arnold afterwards distinguish him- 
self? How was he looked upon f— 10. What plan was formed for capturing 
Arnold ? How was it defeated ? Who subeequently tried to take him ? 
11 
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LESSON XL. 

king's mountain.— COWPENS. — GUILFORD C0UBT-H0U8E. 

1. After his victory at Camden, Oomwallis proceeded to re- 
duce ISTorth Oarolina. He sent a detachment to the mountains, 
to enroll the tories and frighten the whigs. But the whig moun- 
taineers were not easily frightened. They made powder for 
themselves, using the nitre they found in the caverns, and char- 
coal humed on their own hearths. Giving chase to the British 
detachment mentioned ahove, they overtook it at King's Moun- 
tain, and made the whole party prisoners with hut little loss. 

2. Greene, on assuming command of the southern army, 
stationed detachments at several important points. One of 
these, under General Morgan, was attacked at Oowpens by 
Tarle'-ton, a British officer famous for his courage and cruelty. 
Tarleton's men charged with their usual fiercene,ss, but were re- 
ceived by Morgan's riflemen so firmly that they wavered. At 
this crisis, a charge from Colonel Washington's cavalry decided 
the day. The British were defeated, with the loss of many men 
and much of their baggage. 

3. As Colonel Washington was charging at full speed in this 
battle, he encountered Tarleton. Both were good swordsmen,* 
but Tarleton was wounded, and had to turn and flee. Soon 
after this, in a gay; company, Tarleton sneered at the American 
officers, and said above all he should like to see that famous 
hero. Colonel Washington. " You might have done so, colonel," 
answered a whig lady who was present, " if you had only looked 
behind you at the battle of Cowpens." 

4. Colonel Washington was as good at stratagem as he was 
brave. He once appeared before a British redoubt, which was 

1. After his victory at Camden, wtiat did Com wall! s proceed to do ? What 
v/aa done by some whi|2: monntaineers ? What was the resiUt Qf the battle of 
King's Mountain?— d. Whom did General Greene station .at ^wpens? By 
whom was Morgan attacked ? Give an account of the battle.— 3. Describe 
the encounter between Colonel Washington and Tarleton. What rebuke did 
Tarleton soon after receive f — 4. Give an account of Colonel Washington's 
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too strong to be taken without artillery. Having no cannon, he 
out a pine log, and mounted it on wheels so as to resemble one. 
Parading this in front of his force, he summoned the British to 
surrender. The stratagem succeeded. Frightened hj Colonel 
Washington's pine log, thej laid down their arms without delay. 

5. Tarleton's defeat at Cowpens made Cornwallis very angry. 
Setting out at once in pursuit of Morgan, he reached the Catawba 
River just two hours after the Americans had crossed it. Night 
was near at hand, and he determined to wait where he was till 
morning. During the night a rain set in, and swelled the river 
80 that for three days it was impassable. Meanwhile, Greene 
had hastened to help Morgan conduct the retreat. When near 
the army, he entered an inn, drenched with rain and almost in 
despair. His kind hostess, after preparing his dinner, brought 
him all her money, and told him to devote it to the cause of 
freedom. , 

6. Greene continued the retreat as rapidly as possible, and 
crossed the Yadkin. Before the Pritish arrived, another heavy 
rain commenced, and the river became impassable. Crossing 
higher up, Cornwallis pressed on to intercept the Americans 
before they reached the Dan. But he did not succeed. The 
Americans, almost sinking with fatigue, reached the ford iirst, 
and got across in safety. Herfe Cornwallis gave up the pursuit. 
We can hardly form an idea of the hardships suffered by the 
Americans in this retreat. Their shoes and clothes were worn 
out. During the whole time, they had eaten but one meal a 
day, and had slept in the open air. 

7. As soon as his men were rested, Greene again took the 
field. He followed the enemy into North Carolina, and gave 
them battle at Guilford Oourt-House. The British had the 
better in this engagement. But their victory was so dearly 

etrata^m.— 6. What was done by Cornwallis, on hearing of Tarleton^s defeat 
at Cowpens ? How were the Americans saved at the Catawba ? What befell 
€leneral Oreene about this time ?— 6. How were the Americans saved at the 
Yadkin ? After crossing the Yadkin, what did Cornwallis try to do ? Did he 
sacceed ? What is said of the hardships of the Americans ?— 7. Where was 
the next battle fought? What was its result? What did Cornwallis think it 
best to do? Whei% did he afterwards go ? How much property was destroyed 
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bought that Comwallis thought it pradent to fall back. He 
8oon after took command of the detachment that had been sent 
out under Arnold to ravage Vkginia. This was pleasant work 
for Arnold, Tarleton, and Comwallis. They managed to destroy 
ten million dollars' worth of property in the spring and summer 
of 1781. After this, Comwallis collected his forces, and forti- 
fied himself at Yorktown, Virginia. 

8. Meanwhile, Marion and Lee were busy in Carolina. They 
took one British post after anotlier. The patriotism of Mrs. 
Motte, a noble whig lady, is worthy of being remembered. A 
party of British had seized her house. Marion and Lee were be- 
sieging it, when they heard that a large British army was but 
a few miles off. Rather than have them give up the attack, Mrs. 
Motte insisted on their setting fire to her fine house, to dislodge 
the enemy. It was done ; and the British had to hang out a 
white flag as a signed of surrender. 

9. Among other important posts, Georgetown (see map, 
p. 68) fell before Marion and Lee. In the attack on this place, 
the Americans had driven the enemy from an enclosure, and the 
latter advance^ to recover it. " Rush on ! " said the British 
leader ; "they are only worthless militia, and have no bayonets." 
Sergeant Ord immediately placed himself in the gate of the en- 
closure. As the British came up, he struck down one after 
another with his sword, crying, " Any bayonets here ? None 
at all, to be sure." The British recoiled before his single arm, 
and gave up the attack. 



LESSON XLL 

EUTAW. — ^YORKTOWN. CLOSE OP THE REVOLUTION. 

1. After the battle of Guilford Court-House, Greene marched 
into South Carolina, against the army which Comwallis had left 

by the British in Virginia ? Where did Comwallis then collect his forces ?— - 
$. What were Marion and Lee now doing ? What took place at Mrs. Motte's ? 
—9. Belate an incident connected with the attaclc on Georgetown. 

1. Where did Greene go after the battle of tJuilford Cooit-Hoase ? Where 
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there to keep the patriots in check. He met with a reverse at 
Hobkirk^s Hill) bat, with the aid of Marion, Lee, Sumter, and 
Pickens, most of the state was soon recovered from the British. 
Greene at last gave battle to the main bodj of the enemy at 
Eutaw Springs. Both parties fought with desperate courage. 

2. Daring the battle, a party of British retired into a brick 
dwelling, and closed the doors so quickly as to shut out one of 
their own officers. As the Americans came up to the attack, 
he pompously presented himself to their colonel, enumerating 
all his titles. *^ Sir, I am deputy adjutant-general of the British 
army, secretary of the commander, captain of the 52nd regi- 
ment — " "Enough," interrupted the colonel; "you are just 
the man I was looking for. I'll take good care of you ; " and 
holding his prisoner between himself and the British guns, he 
screened his person till he had accomplished what he wanted, 
and retired out of danger. 

3. The British gave way before the steady courage of 
Greene's men. The latter, thinking the battle was over, fell 
upon the captured stores. Seeing them thus employed, the 
enemy rallied and renewed the attack. The Americans were 
taken by surprise, but Greene succeeded in drawing off his 
men with some loss. The British had suffered so much, that 
the next day their commander destroyed his stores and returned 
to Charleston. 

4. A French fleet, sent over to aid the Americans, arrived 
off the coast of Virginia in the summer of 1781. "Washington 
had been threatening the British army in New York. Now, how- 
ever, he marched rapidly to the south, to join the French in 
surrounding Oornwallis. General Clinton, who commanded in 
New York, did not discover this movement till it was too late 
to prevent it. La Fayette's division was already in Virginia. 
Towards the close of September, the French and American 

did he meet with a reverse ? What did he soon sacceed in dolnf; ? Where did 
he give battle to the main body of the enemy ?— S. Relate an anecdote about a 
British officer at Bataw.— 6. Giye an accoont of the battle of Eataw. What 
was done by the British commander the next day ?— 4. Where did a French 
fleet appear in the summer of 1T81 ? What was at once done by Washington t 
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flnniea invested Yorktowo, and a heavy fire vaa opened from 
their batteries. 

6. Breoohes were noon made in the British works. Com- 
wallis tried a sally, bnl was driven back into his fortifications. 
He then attempted to oonvey his men by night across the York 
River, with the intention of ibrcing his way tbrongh the French 
lines at the opposite point, and hastening to join Clinton at 
New York. One division crossed the river in safety; but a 
furious storm set in, 
and the rest were 
nnable to join them. 
Those who had laud- 
ed, after a severe 
drenching, were 
bronght back in the 
morning, and no 
flirther efibrts to es- 
cape were made. 

6.0omwallis'son- 

ly hope now lay in 

I aid from Clinton. He 

held out as long as 

I he could ; bat the 

allied armies brought 

their batteries closer 

and closer, and on 

the 19th of October 

he found tt neceesa-. 

ry to snrrender. Over seven thousand British soldiers Iwd 

down their arras. Washington generously tried to avoid woond.^ 

<ng the feelings of the enemy. Before they appeared on the 

field, he rode ap to his men, as they were drawn np in line, 

and said : " My boys, let there be no insults over a conquered 

WlioM dlTMon VBB Blnad; InVbslniBt Wben was Torktown InTettodt— 
S. Wtiat did ConiwalllB ant tryr WhMdld be (ben Mtempt r Wh*t nieceaa 
aa he meet wltb T— 6. Whit wu noir ComwilUa'i aolf hope T When did he 
ODd it nseeaUTf to ■arrendor* How manr l&ld down their anaa F Whit la 
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foe. When thej lay down their arms, don^t hnzzah. Poster- 
ity will huzzah for you." That same day, Clinton set out to 
relieve Oornwallis, with a strong force of ships and men. 
Learning that he was too late, when off the coast of Virginia, 
he sailed hack to New York. 

7. The news of the surrender of Oornwallis was everywhere 
hailed with delight. The old state-house bell at Philadelphia 
rang to announce the joyful tidings. Many were so overcome 
that they could only weep. The aged door-keeper of Congress 
died from excess of joy. Washington did not forget to ascribe 
his success to a merciful Providence ; and the troops united in 
returning thanks to the God of battles. 

8. The surrender of Oornwallis put an end to the Revolu- 
tionary War. The King and Parliament found it was useless 
to try to. conquer men who would fight in rags, and on one 
poor meal a day, rather than lose their freedom. Commission- 
ers from both countries met at Paris.' llie independence of the 
United States was acknowledged by Great Britain, and peace 
was established. The British army received orders to evacuate 
New York, and this was done on the 25th of November, 1783. 
" Evacuation day " is stOl kept in New York. . 

9. While the American army was lying unemployed, a new 
danger arose. Both officers and men complained loudly of 
Congress for not paying them according to agreement. They 
even went so far as to threaten violence, and offered to make 
Washington King. Grieved at the display of such a spirit, 
Washington nobly rejected their offer ; he dtssuaded them from 
violence, and, urged Congress to make provision for meeting 
their demands. 

10. On the establishment of peace, the army, through Wash- 
ington's efforts, was quietly disbanded. Many a poor soldier 

related of WMhingrton ? What did Clinton do ttiat same day ?— 7. How was the 
news of tlie snrrender received? Wliat took place at Philadelphia 7—8. What 
did the King and Parliament now find was nsetess ? Where did commissioners 
meet? What was the result? What orders did the British army receive ?— 
9. What new danger arose while the American army was lying unemployed ? 
What offer did they make Washington ? How did he meet it ?— 10. When was 
the army disbanded ? What was the condition of many of the soldiers ? Giw 
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left for home without^ a penny in his pocket. In December, 
1783, Washington took leave of .his officers. It was hard for 
those to part, who had labored and suffered so long together. 
With a full heart, one after anotJier shook the hand, of his 
revered commander. Then, surrendering his commission to 
Oongress, the great leader of the Revolution retired to private 
life at Mount Vernon, on the bank of the Potomac (see map, 
p. 50). 



LESSON XLIL 

FORMATION OF A CONSTITUTION. 

1. Shortly after the surrender of Comwallis, Washington, 
accompanied by La Fayette and other officers, went to visit his 
mother. Six years had passed since they had met, and now he 
came the nation^s idol. While a great procession paraded 
through the place in honor of the illustrious visitors, Mrs. 
Washington remained quietly at home, preparing her yam. " I 
am glad to see you, George," were her first words when Wash- 
ington entered her house; "you have altered considerably." 
The next day La Fayette called on her, and spoke in glowing 
terms of her son's greatness. " I am not surprised," she an- 
swered, " for George always was a good boy." 

2. The war had ceased. The United States were ft-^e. But 
they were still surrounded with great difficulties. They owed 
an immense debt to foreign governments, as weU as to their 
own soldiers and officers. How was this to be paid ? Oongress 
had no money, and no power to raise any from the different 
states, which considered themselves independent, and looked 
with jealousy on each other and on the general government. 
England, too, complained that her merchants could not collect 

an account of Wasbington^a parting with his ofBcera. After this, what did 
he do? 

1. Give an account of Washinj^rton^s visit to his mother. What passed be- 
tween her and La Fayette?— S. By what difiicnities did Congress find itself 
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what was owed to them in America. It seemed at one time 
as if the war would he renewed. 

8. The people continued to suffer. All kinds of husiness 
were dull. The taxes laid in some of the states, though light 
in themselves, were looked upon as a hurden, hecause money 
was so scarce. In Massachusetts, a numher of people rose in 
arms and resisted the government. Shays, who had heen a 
captain in the Bevolution, took command of them, and the 
movement was called Shays' Rehellion. For a time they gave 
some trouble ; but the militia were called out, and Shays and 
his men found it best to submit. The ringleaders came near * 
being hanged, but were finally let off. 

4. It was clear that some stronger government was needed. 
Accordingly, a meeting of delegates from each state was called, 
for the purpose of drawing up a constitution. In May, 1787, 
the convention met at the same old state-house in Philadelphia 
in which the Declaration of Independence had been signed. It 
contained the wisest men in the country. Washington was 
elected its president. 

5. Different points were sharply discussed by the members. 
It was hard to please all. At one time it seemed as if they 
would be unable to agree on a constitution. At length Bei^ja- 
ng^n Franklin, now^an old man, but as firm a friend of his 
country as ever, proposed that the clergy of the city should be 
invited to offer prayer for divine guidance every mofning before 
they began their labors. It was done. Greater harmony then 
prevailed. One gave up one point, and another another. At 
last our glorious constitution was completed. 

6. The constitution was then submitted to the different 
states. Some found fault with it ; but Alexander HamUton, of 
New York, and James Madison, of Virginia, defended it from 

eurronnded ? Of what did EngVmd complain ?— 3. What was the condition 
of the people? What took place in Massachnsetts ? W[hat was the issue of 
Shays* rebellion ?— 4. What now became evident? How was it proposed to 
Ibrm a constitution ? When and where did the convention meet? Who was 
elected its president ?— 5. What dlfflcuUles arose in the convention? What 
proposition was made by Benjamin Franklin ? What was the effect ?— 6. 
What was done with the constitation, when thus drawn up ? By whom was 
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all attacks. It was soon ratified by most of the states. Within 
three years all had accepted it. It is still (with certain amend- 
ments since made) the law of the land. 

7. According to the constitution, all laws for the country 
at large have to be passed by two houses. They are called the 
Senate and' the House of Representatives. Together they are 
known as the Congress of the United States. They meet once 
every year. The senators are elected by the legislatures of the 
different states ; the representatives, by the people. The laws 
are interpreted by Judges, who form what is called the Supreme 

' Court of the United States. The laws are executed by a Presi- 
dent, chosen once in four years by electors who are themselves 
chosen by the people. 

8. The President can 'seto a law passed by Congress. It is 
then null, unless two-thirds of both houses again vote for it. 
The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
He appoints various officers and makes treaties, subject to the 
approval of the senate. At the same time with the President, 
a Vice-president is elected, who, if the President dies or is dis- 
abled, takes his place. Each state is independent and supreme 
in m£Ctter8 that concern itself alone. It is only in affairs con- 
nected with the country at large that the general government 
has power. . ^ 

9. Under the new constitution, Washington was elected 
President. 'All looked to him as the only one that could rescue 
the country from the dangers that threatened it. Again, at his 
country's call, he left his quiet home at Mount Vernon. His 
journey to New York showed how tiie people loved him. 
Crowds flocked about him, delighting to do him hon6t. On 



it defended ? How was it received by the states ?— 7. According to the consti- 
tution, by whom are all laws for the country at large passed ? How often does 
Congress meet ? By whom are the senators elected ? The representatives f 
By whom are the }&\%fi interpreted? By whom are the laws executed?— 8. 
What veto power has the President ? What other powers does he possess ? 
Who takes the Presidents place, if he is disabled ? In what matters is each 
state supreme ? In what, the general government ?— 9. Who was elected the 
first President ? What is said of Washington's Joomey to New York ? When 
did he take the oath of office ? 
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the 80tii of April, 1789, he took the oath of office and beoame 
the first President of the United States. 



LESSON XLm. 
Washington's two tebms» 



1. The first thing to be done was to find some way of pay- 
ing the public debt. This was a hard task, but it was intrusted 
to a man of genius, Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton gave all 
the powers of his great mind to the subject. He devised means 
for gradually meeting a great part of the debt. By his advice, 
Congress chartered a United States Bank with a large capital. 
People 'once more began to put faith in the government, and 
business soon became brisk. 

2. The next difficulty was with the Indians in the west. 
Even before the Revolution, some adventurous hunters had 
pushed out from Virginia and Carolina beyond the mountains, 
and made homes for themselves in the wilderness. The famous 
Daniel Boone, with five companions, had settled in what is 
now Kentucky. His wife and daughter were the first white 
women that set foot on the bank of the Kentucky River. 
Many a stirring adventure had Boone and such as he, — m&ny a 
hair-breadth escape from the wild beasts, and the wilder Red 
Men, of the forest I 

8. One of these pioneer posts was called Bryan Station. In 
1782, a party of Indians tried to surprise its garrison. Lying in 
ambush near the fort, they waited for the men to come out; 
but the cunning hunters had seen signs of the foe, and kept 
within the palisades. Unfortunately their water gave out"; and, 

1, What was the firet thing to be done in Washington's administration ? 
To whom was the task intrasted? What did Hamilton sncceed in doing? 
What did Congress do by his advice ? What was the effect of these measures ? 
— d. What was the next difflcnlty that arose ? Where had adventurous hunt- 
ers made their way ? Who first settled in Kentucky ? What is said of Boone's 
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if they went to the spring, tbey were rare the Indiana woold 
(boot them down and make a msh for the fort. At this cri»&, 



BniTeiT of the Women of Bit*ii Station, Eentnckr. 

the brave women at the post offered to bring the water. Go- 
. ing carelessly past the thicket in which the savages lay con- 
cealed, they filled their paila and returned. Five hundred rifles 
were aimed at them, bat not one was fired. The Indians 
wailed for the men, but in vain ; and the fort was saved. 

4. As the settlements in tbe west increased, Congress tried 
to satisfy the Indians by bnying their lands. Tbere were some, 
however, north of the Ohio River, is what is now the state of 
Indiana, that would not join in the sale. They threatened war, 
and Congress had to send an army nnder General Harmer to 
enbdne them, Harmer laid waste their fields. But, while he 
was pursuing the Indians who had fied befbre him, one division 

wifc and dBDgliteTl— a. Wlut took ptace «t Btthq Stalioa in ITMf— 4. How 
did CoDgRsa tr^ to pstisiy (lie Indiana t What Ions w» taken br Bomc at 
the Indians north of tbe Ohio? Wbat wu done b; Concnul Give an 



/ 
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of his armj was defeated, and the other was led into an ambus- 
cade and cut to pieces. 

5. General St. Clair, an experienced oflScer, was then sent 
against the Indians. Little Turtle was their leading spirit. He* 
was a famous chief, whose nose and ears were bright with 
silver rings. He cunningly planned a surprise. One morning 
about daylight, when near the Indian camp^ the invading army 
was suddenly attacked. In spite of St. Clair*s efforts and the 
bravery of his oflScers, his men were thrown into confusion. 
Many were killed, and the battle ended in a total rout. 

6. A third army was then sent out, and this time Washing- 
ton intrusted the command to General Wayne. Wayne had 
distinguished himself in the Revolution. His fierce charges on 
the enemy had gained for him among the soldiers the nick- 
name of "mad Anthony". Advancing cautiously into the 
country of the Indians, Wayne defeated them, and desolated 
their* villages for a distance of fifty miles. They were com- 
pletely humbled. A treaty was sign'ed, and for years the fron- 
tier was secure. Wayne is said* to have told the Indians that, 
if they ever broke this treaty, he would rise from the grave to 
fight them. 

7. When Washington's four years were about to expire, he 
was elected for a second term. A party had arisen which 
opposed the measures of the President, and complained that 
he had too much power. But the toass of the people still looked 
to Washington as the father of his country. 

8. Early in Washington's second term, he was troubled 
with what was called the Whiskey Rebellion. A tax had been 
laid on all whiskey that was distilled. Some people in western 
Pennsylvania fiaid they would not pay this tax. Assembling 

account of Hanner^s expedition.— 6. Who was next sent against the In- 
dians? Who was the leading spirit of the Indians? Describe Little Tur- 
tle. What plan did he lay \ Give an account of St Clair's defeat.—^. Who 
was. in trusted witl^the command of the third expedition? What nick-name 
had GenoraV Wayne gained in thd Revolution ? Give an account of Wayne's 
movements. What ^b9Is the result? What is Wayne said to have told the . 
Indians ?— 7. How many terms was Washington President ? Ilow many 
years ? What is said of the opposition to the President ?— 8. By wluit was 
12 
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under a man who took the name of Tom the Tmker, they drove 
out the collector and defied the government. It was not till 
Washington sent a large body of soldiers against them that they 
returned to reason. 

9. There were some troubles also with France and England ; 
but Washington met them all with wisdom. Some wanted him 
to .aid the French people, who had driven out their King. 
Others said he ought to insist on England^s yielding certain 
points that were in dispute. But Washington prudently avoided 
war. Meanwhile the country throve. It has gone on increas- 
ing in strength. The west has become rapidly settled. New 
states have from time to time been formed. A list of these, 
with the date of their admission into the Union, will be given 
hereafter. 



LESSON XLIV. 

JOHN ADAMS. — ^THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

1. Washington would not serve a third term, and John 
Adams was elected to succeed him as President. Adams was 
one of the greatest of our early statesmen. Daring the Revo- 
lution, he went to France as ambassador. The vessel that took 
him over gave battle to a British man-of-war, Mr. Adams hav- 
ing first promised that he would stay in the cabin during the 
action. For some time he kept his word, but at last he could 
stand it no longer. Seizing a musket, he rushed on deck, and 
the captain soon found him loading and firing with the rest. 
The captain reminded him of his promise and ordered him be- 
low. Mr. Adams refused to go ; and the captain had to carry 
him down by force. 

Washin^on tronbled, early in his second term? Give an account of the 
Whiskey Rebellion.— 9. Wliat other troubles arose? How did Washingrton 
meet them all? What did some want him to do? What did others say? 
What did Washington pradently do ? Meanwhile, what was the state of the 
oomitry ? What have, from time to time, been formed ? 

1. Who succeeded Washington as President ? What is said of John Adams ? 
Itelate what happened to Mr. Adorns when he was going to France as ambas- 
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2. A difficulty with the Fr^ich arose in Adamd^s tenn. They 
had an unpleasant way of seizing American vessels. President 
Adams determined to put a stop to this, and made ready for 
war. Several actions took place hetween French and Ameri- 
can vessels in consequence of these outrages. In one of these, 
a French frigate was taken hy the Constellation. Lieutenant 
Bodgers was sent on board with twelve men, to take command 
of the prize and transfer her crew to the Constellation. 

8. Before this could be done, a storm separated the two 
vessels. Bodgers and his twelve men were now in great dan- 
ger. There were nearly two hundred French sailors on board 
of the* prize, and they might rise and retake the vessel To 
guard against this, Bodgers at once ordered all the prisoners be- 
low, and placed guards to shoot down any that should come on 
deck. After three days of fearful anxiety, during which he did 
not sleep a wink, he succeeded in getting his prize safe into 
port. 

4. Towards the close of the year 1799, the whole nation was 
plunged in grief by the news that their beloved Washington was 
no more. He died of au acute disease, brought on by exposure 
to a slight rain. As his end approached, he said to his physir 
cian, '* I am not afraid to die.^' He felt that he had served his 
country faithfully, and that country will never forget his services. 

5. In 1800, Congress met for the first time at the city of 
Washington, which has ever sinc^ been the capital of the 
United States. Washington lies on the Potomac Biver, in a 
small tract called the District of' Columbia. (See map, p. 50.) 
This tract was presented to the general government by Mary- 
land. It was at first a wilderness, through which one might 
travel for miles without meeting a human being. But it has 
changed wonderfully since then. . Thriving farms and pleasant 
country -sejits now dot its surface. Washington has become a 

eador,— 2. What difficulty arose in Adams's term ? What occasioned it ? What 
took place in consequence of these outrages ? What was the result of one of 
these actions ?— 8. Tell the story of Lieutenant Bodgers and his twelve men.— 
4. Towards the close of 1799, what news plunged the nation in grief? Of what 
did Washington die? What did he say to his physician?— 5. Where did Con- 
gress meet in 1800? How is Washington situated? Bow did the general 
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large city, and is adorned with fine pablio buildings. Among 
these are the President's residence, which you often hear called. 
*^ the White House '\ and the Capitol, a large building in which 
Gotigress meets. 

6. After John Adams had served four years (1797-1801), 
Thomas Jefferson became President. It was he that drew up 
the Declaration of Independence. One of the most important 
events during his term of office was the purchase of Louisiana 
from the French. ^Napoleon, then at the head of affairs in 
France, at first mtended to plant a large colony there. But, a 
quarrel breaking out with England, he needed all the men and 
money he could raice. So he sold Louisiana to the 'United 
States for fifteen millions of dollars, part of which was to be 
paid to those Americans whose property had been seized by 
French cruisers upon the ocean. 

7. In the north of Africa, on the Mediterranean Sea, lie what 
are called the Barbary States. For a long time they were the 
home of pirates, who used to scour the sea, capture merchant- 
vessels, and sell their crews into slavery. For a while the 
United States paid a yearly tribute to secure its vessels from 
these outrages. But at last the pirates became so insolent that 
a fleet was sent out under Commodore Preble to punish them. 

8. While reconnoitring the harbor of Trip'-o-li, the Philadel- 
phia, one of the American vessels, struck on a rock. She was 
immediately taken by the Tripolitans. But Lieutentmt De-ca'- 
tur, one of the bravest officers in the service, resolved they 
should not long enjoy their triumph. One evening, in a little 
vessel disguised as a coaster, he boldly sailed up to the Philadel- 
phia, and asked permission to moor his boat beside her. Before 
the Tripolitans found out what was going on, he and his men 

1 

^vemment obtain the District of Colnmbia ? Describe tlye District as it Tras. 
What changes have taken place in the District and in Washington City ?— 6. 
Who succeeded John Adams ? What is Jefferson noted for having drawn up f 
What was one of the most important events daring his term ? State the cir- 
cumstances under which Louisiana was bought. How much was given for 
it ?— 7. Where do the Barbary States lie ? Of whom were they long the home ? 
What led to a war with Tripoli ?— 8. What befell the Philadelphia ? What gal- 
lant 'exploit was performed by Decatur in connection with this vessel?^ 
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were on board. After driviag off the pirates, the; set the ship 
on fire and made good their retreat 

9. Soon after tbis, the Americans attacked the Tripolitan 
fleet and bombarded tbe citj. The gallant Decatnr again 
fonght like a lion. In boarding one of the enemy's boats, he 
was net b; tbe captwn, and a desperate stm^le ensned. While 
the; were tbna engaged, another Tripolitan mahed up with 
drawn sword and was about to despatch Decatur, wheo a gal- 
lant sailor saved bis life bj interporang bis person and receiving 
the blow bimself. After being prettj severel; handled, the 
bashaw of Tripoli thought it best to come to terms. For some 
years after this, tbe American flag was treated with respect. 



Recben Ames uriiig Decator's Life. 
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LESSON XLV. 

' JEFFEBSON'S second TEBM. — ^JAMES MADISON. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1805, Jefferson entered on his 
second term. Aaron Burr, who had heen Vice-president, was 
not re-elected. Burr was disappointed, and, journeying through 
the west, he gave out that he was engaged in some great 
scheme, and tried to induce the leading men to join him. What 
his scheme was, never was known. It is thought that he pro- 
posed separating the west from the rest of the Union and plac- 
ing himself at its head. 

2. Hearing that he had enlisted several thousand men in his 
enterprise, the President in 1807 had Burr arrested on a charge 
of treason. He was committed to jail; and this great man 
slept for a time in a hlanket on the floor among the common 
criminals. He was tried and acquitted. But people generally 
believed him guilty ; and, though he was one of the best orators 
and lawyers in the country, he was shunned by all. 

8. West of the Rocky Mountains, on the Pacific, lay a prov- 
ince of Mexico called California. Korth of this was an ezten- 
sive tract, now forming the state of Oregon and the territory of 
Washington. Little or nothing was known of this region ; and, 
during Jefferson's term, a party of soldiers and hunters was 
sent out to explore it. They were gone two years, and met 
with many adventures. They travelled six thousand miles, and 
thoroughly explored the valley of the great Columbia River. 

4. Jefferson's second term was distinguished by one of the 
greatest inventions ever made, — ^that of the steamboat. When 
you see our rivers covered with floating palaces^ remember that 
the first steamboat in the world was built by Robert Pulton, a 

1. When did JefTereon commence his second term ? What is said of Aaron 
Burr? What ie Barr^s scheme thought to have been ?~2. How did the Presi- 
dent put a stop to Burros movements ? How did Burros trfal result ?— 8. What 
lay west of the Rocky Mountains, on the Pacific ? What lay north of California f 
What measures were taken to explore this regfion ? What is said of the ex- 
ploring party ?~4. By what was Jefferson's second term distinguished ? 1^ 
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Pennsylvanian, and plied on the Hudson River in 1807* It 
made the trip hetween New York and Albany in thirty-six 
hours, and was a great improvement on the river sloops, which 
took a week or more to perform the passage. This little boat 
of Fulton^s led the way for the splendid steamers that have since 
become so common. 

5. Great Britain still seemed to feel sore at the loss of her 
colonies. She was the strongest of all countries on the ocean, 
and took advantage of her power to stop Americalh vessels and 
search them. She claimed the right of seizing British seamen, 
wherever they could be found, and carrying them off to serve 
on her own ships. And, worst of all, she took the liberty of de- 
ciding for herself who were British seamen, and sometimes seized 
Americans in stead. 

6. The American vessels were often too weak to resist. This 
was the case with the Chesapeake. Sailing out of port, unpre- 
pared for battle, she was overhauled by a British ship, which 
fired on her, killed several of her crew, and carried off four men 
claimed as deserters. This news produced great excitement 
throughout the country. But the British were not always so 
fortunate. Several years after this, the Little Belt gave chase 
to the American ship President. After a time, however, she 
changed her course, and then it was the President's turn to 
chase. The Little Belt commenced the action as the American 
ship approached, but soon gave it up with the loss of thirty men. 

7. It was clear that unless such outrages ceased war would 
follow-. In the midst of the excitement, Jefferson's second term 
expired. He was succeeded by James Madison. Madison served 
two terms, from 1809 to 1817. They were signalized by two 
wars; one with the Indians of the west, and the other with 
Great Britain. . i 

whom was the firet steamboat constracted ? Where did it ply ? How did its 
speed compare with that of the river sloops f For what did this little boat of 
Fulton's lead the way ?— 6. What arrogant claim did Great Britain make and act 
upon, to the ii^ory of American commerce ?— 6. Give an account of tbe dutraj]^e 
committed on the Chesapeake. What took place between the Little Belt and 
the President?— 7. In the midst of the excitement, who became President? 
How long did Madison serve ? By what was his administration signalized ?— 
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8^ The west was now rapidly filling up with settlers. The 
Indians, again alarmed and forgetting the lesson Wayne had 
taught them, were ready once more to dig up the tomahawk 
against the United States. At their head was Tecumseh, the 
most formidable Indian warrior, that ever fought against' our 
country, crafty, eloquent, and a giant in strength. Tecumseh^s 
brother was a noted prc^het, and both ]:^ad great influence 
among the frontier tribes. They refused to keep the treaty that 
had been made with Hie United States, and planned a general 
rising against the whites. 

9. British agents encouraged Tecumseh and his brother to 
carry out their scheme. The Indians generally were ready to 
listen to them. While Tecumseh was away, visiting distant 
tribes, the prophot^s head-quarters were fixed at the month of 
ibhe Tippecanoe River, in what is now the western part of Indi- 
ana. Here his followers gathered around him and built a town. 



LESSOK XLVI. 

BATTLE OP TIPPECANOE. — ^WAB WITH ENGLAND. 

1. The territory of Indiana was at this time governed by 
William Henry Harrison, afterwards President of the United 
States. The crafty Tecumseh thought he would commence the 
war by striking a blow at Governor Harrison. So, going to the 
capital of the territory with several hundred warriors, he asked 
for an interview. On a given signal, his men were to fall upon 
the whites who were present, and let none escape. Governor 
Harrison met him as desired, but, suspecting treachery, took 
such precautions that Tecumseh, bold as he was, durst not give 
the signal. 

8. What troubles assamed a threatening aspect in the west ? Who was at the 
head of the Indians ? What is said of Tecumseh ? Of his brother? What did 
they do ?-^9. Where did the prophet fix his head-quarters ? 

1. Who WAS governor of the territory of Indiana at this time ? How did 
Tecumseh think he would commence the war? How did Harrison defeat his 
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2. Tecamaeh had all tho pride of his race. At a meeting 
between him'and Harrison, a chair was placed for him bj the 



BH, WuUnfton Ctty, ClRtrlcC of Ooiombl*. 

interpret«r, who atid, as he offered it, " Your father [meaning 
HarrlBon] requests jou to take a chair." "The snn ia my 
father," repUed TeoUmseh, prondlj, "and the earth is mj 
mother; on her bosom will I repose." And, wrapping his 
blanket around bim, he sat down on the ground. 

8. Wishing to unite the Bed Men in one common oanse, 
Tecnmseh visited the Creeks, who lived in Alabama and Georgia. 
Maaj of them listened to him and promised their aid. But be- 
fore the Creeks could take the field, and while Tecnmseh was 
still absent, an army under General Harrison approached the 
Tippecanoe Biver. They intended deatroying the prophet's 
town, nnless a satisfactory treaty was signed. 
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4. Here Harrison was met by several Indian ambassadors, 
who said that their nation desired peace, and would sign a 
treaty on the next day. That very night the war-whoop was 
suddenly heard, and the army was attacked by savages on every 
side. Harrison^ however, was prepared. He had directed his 
men to encamp in order of battle, and now he hurried from one 
point to another, urging l^m to stand their ground till day- 
light. 

5. The Indians, hidden in the long prairie-grass, poured in 
a deadly fire with the rifle. They had chewed their bullets, so 
that they would tear the flesh, and every volley they fired 
caused the wounded to scream with pain. Very few of Harri- 
son's men had been in battle before; stiU, throughout that ter- 
rible night, they kept their line unbroken.. When day dawned, 
they charged the savages. The latter fought desperately. Their 
prophet had assured them that they would gain the battle, and 
they believed him. But prophets sometimes make mistakes, 
and so they found in this case. 

6. A vigorous ehaffge drove the Indians from their cover. 
They fled in all directions. The prophet's town was destroyed, 
and the army returned in triumph. — ;General Harrison was as 
merciful as he was brave. Shortly before the battle, a negro 
deserter, who had been hired by the Indians to murder the 
general, was seized while lying hidden near his tent. He was 
condemned to death, and secured, till the sentence could be 
carried out, by fastening his feet, like a wedge, between the 
sides of a log that had been partially split. 

7. As he thus lay, he kept his eyes sadly fixed on the 
general. Harrison's feelings were moved. He could not bear 
to have the negro executed, and asked his ofiicers to pardon 
him. They were unwilling to do so. They felt that the wicked 
man deserved to die. Yet when their general, who had the 

How was this movement defeated ? Where Is the Tippecanoe River ?— 4. Who 
met Harrison at this point? What did the ambassadorH say? What took 
place that very night?— 5. Give an account of the battle of Tippecanoe. What 
made the Indians fight with such desperate courage ?— 6, 7. What was the 
issue of the battle? TeU the story illustrative of General Harrison^s merciftd 
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greatest cause to condemn him, pleaded in his favor, thej 
could not refuse, and the wretched negro was spared. 

8. Hardly were these Indian troubles over when the difficulty 
with Great Britain became more serious than ever.* She re- 
fused to give up any of her claims. She would search Ameri- 
can vessels whenever she saw fit. This settled the question. 
Henry Clay, John 0. Calhoun, and other great statesmen then 
in Congress, said that it would be wrong for America to submit 
any longer. Accordingly, war was declared against Great 
Britain. This is generally called the War of 1812, because it 
commen<;ed in that year. 



LESSON XLVn. 

REVEBSBS ON LAND: TRIUMPHS ON THE OCEAN. 

1. The United States do not keep a great army all the time 
ready, as European countries do. When, therefore, war was 
declared, there was much to prepare. Those who had charge 
of affairs knew but little of war; and hence some mistakes 
were made at first, and some reverses suffered. The first thing 
proposed was an invasion of Canada. To carry this out, a few 
regular soldiers and some volunteer^ from Ohio were placed 
under the command of General Hull, the governor of Michigan. 

2. Hull led his men across into Canada from Detroit But 
he marched so slowly that before he reached the first British 
fort the Canadian militia were in arms. Tecumseh and his 
warriors lost no time in joining the enemy and cutting off the 
supplies of the Americans. A British army was also on the 
march against them. So, in stead, of attacking the fort, Hull 
turned round and marched back as fast as he could. The Brit- 

diepoBitiot).-^. What followed these Indian tronblefl ? What position was 
talcen by Clay, Calhonn, and others ? Accordingly, what was done ? Wtiat is 
this war called, and why ? 

1. What disadvantage did the United States now labor under? What was 
the first thing proposed ? Who was intrusted with the invasion of Canada ?— 
1 Give an account of Hull's movements. What led him to march back with- 
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ish followed, crossed the river, and appeared in full force be- 
fore Detroit. (See map, p. 148.) 

8. The Americans were well posted, and were all ready to 
receive tlie British with grapcrshot as they approached. What 
was their indignation, when they saw a white flag displayed 
above the fort ! Hull had become frightened, and raised the 
flag as a signal of surrender. His men wept as they saw it, but 
there was no remedy. Not only Detroit, with its garrison, but 
also the whole of Michigan, was given np to the, enemy. Hull 
was afterwards tried. • He was found guilty of cowardice and 
sentenced to be shot, but was pardoned by the President. 

4. Shortly after this, a body of militia gathered on the fron- 
tier of New York. Their design was to cross the Niagara 
River, which separates New York from Canada, and attack the 
British at Queenstown. Some boats having been procured, the 
first division of the army crossed. They gallantly drove the 
enemy from their batteries and seized the heights. But a fresh 
British army was approaching, and it was necessary to bring 
over the rest of the men. To the dismay of their oflRcers and 
their own disgrace, they refused to move. The sight of their 
wounded comrades, who had been brought back, had dampened , 
their courage. 

5. Thus abandoned by their companions, the Americans 
who had crossed, after holding out as long as they could, sur- 
rendered. Nothing more was attempted at that time on the 
frontier. Both invasions of Canada had failed. Some glorious 
victories on the ocean, however, made up for these reverses on 
land. Little was expected. of our infant navy, when matched 
against Great Britain, the powerful mistress of the sea. But 
courage and will often make up for want of strength. 

6. One of the greatest naval victories of the Americans was 

gained by Captain Isaac Hull, in the frigate Constitution. After 

« 

oat attacking the fort? What was then done by the British ?~8. What took 
place at Detroit ? What did the British gain' \)j this surrender ? T^liat. after- 
wards became of Hall ?— 4. What rooyement was made shortly after this in 
New York? What was done by the first division of the army? How was 
their snccess tnmed into defeat?— 6. What made. np for these reverfiesf— 
6. By wiiom was on,e of the greatest naral victories of the Americans gained? 
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being chased by a British squadron four days, and escaping by 
his good management, Hull fell in with the Guerriere [sfare-e- 
air']. This vessel was one of the finest in the British navy. 
She had long been on the look-out for " Yankee craft ", and 
expected to make short work of the Constitution. But Hull's 
broadsides soon made her lower her flag. She was so' much 
injured that he could not take her into port, and the next day 
he blew her up. 

7. Victories were also gained by the Essex, the President, 
and the Argus. The Wasp, Captain Jones, had a sharp conflict 
with the British brig Frolic. Having brought his vessel so 
close to the Frolic that in loading his rammers touched her 
side, Jones ordered his men to board. They found the deck a 
scene of carnage. Only three oflScers remained there, and one 
old sailor, coolly seated at the helm. Before Jones could secure 
his prize, a British seventy-four came along and captured both 
vessels. 

8. The same brave Decatur who had distinguished himself 
in the Tripolitan war, now commanded the frigate United 
States. He succeeded in capturing the British vessel Macedo- 
nian. Late in the year, another great victory was won by the 
Constitution, now commanded by Commodore Bainbridge, over 
the British frigate Java. The Java had to be blown up, but 
her wheel was first taken out, to replace that of the Constitu- 
tion, which was damaged in the action. 

9. Long after the war, a British officer visited the Constitu- 
tion. When asked his opinion of her, he replied that she was 
a fine vessel in every respect, except that her wheel was clumsy. 
" Yes," replied the captain, " it is clumsy. It is the old wheel 
of the Java, which we put in, and have kept ever since as a 
trophy of the victory." 

Give an acconnt of the action between the Constitution and the Gaerriere.— 
7. By what other vessels were Victories joined ? Give an account of the en- 
gagement between the Wasp aM'the Frolic. Wliat prevented the Wasp from 
sesf oring her prize ?— 8. What ymiKl did Decatur now command ? What vessel 
did he capture ? What oth^gveat victory was won ? What was done with 
the Java? What was first taken out of her?~9. Relate an anecdote about 
this wheel of the Javft. 
13 
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LESSON XLVni. 

THE WAR IN THB N0BTH-WK6T. 



The CspUaL, WasMnfion City, District aTColambta. 

1. One great canae of tlie defeats of the AiDerioanB in 
tho north-west, had been the neglect of Oongress to provide a 
Buitable army. It waa still backward in acting. There were 
Bome who openl; opposed the war, and said the President onght 
not to be sapported in it. The frontier, however, now lay open 
to |he British, and it was necessary for something to be done. 
A body of volunteers from Kentucky had already taken the 
field, and General Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, was ap- 
pointed to their command. 

2, Harrison's object was to recover Detroit, bnt his march 
lay throngh swamps tiiat seemed almost endless, and when 

1. What hod been ona great tmee of tbs defeats of the Americana r What 
■plritwaaitlDdlapIajed byCoDgreiial Wbatdld aoine malntalD f Wbo tiad 
■Iieadr taken tbe flsldt Wlta waa appointed to commaDd tbeml^l Wliat 
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winter set in he was still some distance off. He had, therefore, 
to wait for spring. The army went into winter-quarters in two 
divisions, one imder Harrison himself, the other under General 
Winchester. During the winter, Winchester, hearing that 
Frenchtown, a post to the north, was in danger, advanced to its 
aid and dispersed a body of the enemy. But he was very soon 
attacked by a large force of British and Indians under Proctor. 

8. During the battle, General Winchester himself was cap- 
tured by a famous Indian chief called Round Head. Delighted 
with the uniform of his prisoner. Round Head stripped him of 
it without delay, and putting it on himself was soon strutting 
about the field as proudly as a peacock. Proctor, shortly after- 
wards passing the spot, was surprised to see the American gen- 
eral shivering half naked over a fire, for it was bitterly cold. 
It was with great difficulty he could make Round Head give up 
his borrowed plumes. 

4. Though their general was a prisoner, part of the Ameri- 
cans still held out. At length a letter was sent them by Win- 
chester, recommending them to lay down their arms. They 
did so, on receiving a pledge from Proctor that their lives and 
property should be spared. But no sooner had they surren- 
dered, than Proctor, with his British troops and such of the 
prisoners as could walk, returned to Canada, leaving the sick 
and wounded Americans behind, with no one to protect them 
from his Indian allies. You know the mercy of the savages. 
Few of the sufferers escaped the flames and the tomahawk. So 
much was the pledge of Pro,ctpr worth. 

6. Proctor now thought he was sure of crushing Harrison 
also. As soon as the weather allowed, he was on the march 
for the American camp. But Harrison had not been idle. 
Weakened as he was by the loss of Winchester's division, he 
could not hope to take Detroit, but he resolved to hold his 

was Harrison^B object ? What prevented him from accompliBhing it ? How 
was the army divided for the winter ? What was done by General Winches- 
ter ? By whom was he attacked ?— ^. What befell Winchester daring the battle ? 
Tell the story abont Boand Head and Winchester.— 4. How were the Americans 
Induced to surrender ? How was Proctor's pledge kept ?— 5. What did Proctor 
now think ? What had Harrison been doing ? Who soon appeared before Fort^ 
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groiud. Aooordingly, he oommenoed a fort in what is now the 
nortli-weBtern part of Ohio, and kept his men at work night 
and day that it might be read^ for the foe. He had do time to 
spare. Prootor and Tocumseh soon appeared before Fort Meigs 
[megz], as this post was oalled, and silmmoned the garrison to 
surrender. " Not while I have the honor to command," was 
Harrison's brief answer. 

- 6. The attack 

^ was pushed with 

I vigor. The In- 

^ dians even climb- 

i ed into trees 

t overhanging the 

= fort, that they 

'i might pick offthe 

P men. Harrison 

himself, as he 

:. moved aronnd 

! giving his orders, 

\ was frequently 

' shot at. Once a 

~ ball struck a 

bench on which 

he was sitting, and at another time a soldier was killed by his 

side. He received no harm, however, but baffled every effort 

of the enemy. 

7. News was now received that .a body of Eentuckians was 
near at baud, hastening to relieTe the forL Harrison sent 
word to them to attack one division of the enemy, while a de- 
tachment from the fort fell upon another. The sally from the 
fort was successful, but those who were advancing for its relief - 
lost more than half their number, the greater part of whom 
were captured. Proctor allowed the prisoners to be treated so 

Uelgar Near what river KU Fort Helgar (See map.) What waa HanlBan*B 
anawar, wbea Bammoned to amrendarf— a. Qlre an aoconnt oT Itie altacli. — 
1. What news was now recelvelt What orders were gtven by Harrtsonf 
Whatwaathereanltortheu nuTanMotal How were the priionen tie*l«d r 
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cruelly that even Tecumseh rebuked him. Finding they oould 
make no impression on Fort Meigs, in a few days both British 
and Indians gave up the siege. 

8. During the year 1813, the Americans gained some more 
brilliant victories on the ocean. Commodore Porter distin- 
guished himself by a successful cruise in tlie Pacific, in the 
course of which he took twelve armed whalers. Captain 
Lawrence, after taking two prizes in the Hornet, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Chesapeake. In this vessel 
he meb with a sad reverse. The Chesapeake was poorly 
equipped, and was taken by the British frigate Shannon. Law- 
rence himself was mortally wounded. "Don't give up the 
ship," said he to his men as he was carried below. Even at 
that trying moment his thoughts were on his country. 



LESSON XLIX. 

pike's expedition. — ^PORT STEPHENSON. — ^LAKE EBIE. 

1. The invasion of Canada from the New York frontier, in 
1812, had failed ; but this did not prevent General Pike from 
attempting it the next year. With a body of men raised for 
the purpose, he made a descent on the capital of Upper Cana- 
da. This lay on the shore of Lake Ontario. It was then called 
York, but the name has since been changed to Toronto. Land- 
ing in the face of a heavy fire, the Americans took the enemies* 
redoubt, and advanced to within a short distance of their bar- 
racks, which seemed to be abandoned. 

2. It was well they stopped where they did, for in a few 
moments a terrible explosion took place. Logs and stones were 

How did the attack on Fort Mei^ terminate ?— 8. What snccess did the Ameri- 
cans meet with on the ocean in 1813 ? How did Commodore Porter distinguish 
himself? What success did Captain Lawrence meet with in the Hornet? 
What befell him in the Chesapeake ? What was his last order as he was carried 
below? 

1. Who invaded Canada from theNew Yorl; frontier in 1818? On what 
place did he make a descent ? Give an account of the first movements of the 
Americans.— 3. What took place when they were within a short distance of 
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hurled high in the sAr, The British had lighted a slow match 
before they retired, and thus blown up their own magazine. 
Several hundred of the Americans were more or less injured. 
The rest pushed on after the British, and took a number of 
them prisoners. York, with a large amount of stores, fell into 
their hands. 

8. General Pike was struck down by the explosion. As he 
lay dying on the field, he heard the victorious shouts of his men. 
One of his officers asked if he could do anything for him. " Place 
the enemy's flag under my head," said he. As it was done, his 
eye lighted up with triumph, and he expired without a groan. 
After this, the American army took the British posts on the 
Niagara River. They were abandoned by the enemy, who feU 
back to the heights west of Lake Ontario. 

4. Sackett's Harbor, in the state of New York, was the 
chief naval station of the Americans on Lake Ontario. This 
place^ left almost undefended, was attacked by a party of the 
enemy from across the lake. They were driven back by the 
militia under General Brown. During the attack, one of the 
British officers, Captain Gray, was shot do¥m by an American 
boy, who had been a servant in his family in Canada. After 
the battle, the b(»y went to his former master, and asked his 
forgiveness. Captain Gray was dying from the effects of the 
wound, but gave the boy his watch ais a token that he forgave 
him with his whole heart. 

5. After his disappointment at Fort Meigs, Proctor turned 
his arms against another post at no great distance from it. This 
was Fort Stephenson, commanded by Migor Croghan [erog'-an\ 
a youth of twenty-one. Proctor summoned the garrison to sur- 
render, if they wished to escape being massacred by the Indians 
when the fort was taken. Croghan replied that the fort would 

the British barrftcks? Describe the effects of this explosion. What was done 
by the Americans who were uninjnred ?— 3. What befell General Pike ? Give 
an account of his dying moments. What were next taken by the Americans ? 
Where did the British retXtf ?— 4. Give an acconnt of the descent of the Brit- 
ish on Backett's Harbor. What incident is mentioned in connection with 
this battle?— 5. After leaving Fort Meigs, what place did Proctor attack? 
Who commanded Fort Stephenson? Wliat was Proctor's summons to ear' 
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not be taken till all the garri^n had Mien, and therefore a 
massacre could do them no harm. The British at once opened 
a brisk cannonade. 

6. Croghan had but one canhon. To make the enemy be- 
lieve he had more, he fired it first from one point of the fort 
and then from another. After a while he saw the British 
gathering for an attack. Loading his single cannon to the muz- 

, zle, he brought it to bear upon them, and quietly awaited their 
approach. They were soon within thirty feet. At this moment 
the cannon was fired. Whole ranks were swept down, and a 
deadly volley from the muskets of the garrison followed. A 
retreat was ordered and the next day the siege was abandoned. 

7. In the summer of 1818, Commodore Perry was sent to 
Lake Erie. The British had command of the lake, and Perry 
was sent to take it from them. The United States had no ves- 
sels there. But there were plenty of trees growing on the 
shore, and out of these Perry built his own vessels. He soon 
had a little fleet ready, and stood out to give battle to the 
British. Many Indians were gathered on an island in the lake, 
to see the engagement. 

8. As soon as the British were ready, they sailed out of port 
to meet the Americans. The action was a hot one. Perry's 
flag-ship engaged the two largest vessels of the enemy, and was 
badly cut up. Leaping into a boat. Perry then'made for another 
of his vessels. As he passed within pistol-shot of the enemy, 
he stood proudly erect, heeding not the balls that fell around 
him. To the wonder of all, he reached the deck of the Niagara 
uninjured, and the battle was renewed. 

9. The breeze now freshened. Perry took advantage of it 
to plunge through the enemy's line, and give a raking fire right 
and left. This decided the day. The British commander hauled 

render, and how did Croghan answer it ?— 6. Oive an acconnt of the attack 
and defence of this poet. What was the result ?— 7. In the summer of 1818, 
who was sent to Lake Erie? For what purpose? Where did Perry get his 
vessels? Where were a number of Indians assembled ?— 8. Give an acconnt 
of the action. When Perry^s flag-ship was disabled, what bold manoeuvre did 
he perform ?— 9. What movement of Perry's decided the day? Whht did the 
British commander do? What is said of the number of prisoners taken? In 
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down his colors and surrendered his fleet. The number of 
prisoners taken was greater than that of Perry's men who sur- 
vived the battle. 

10. Perry was a man of few words. He announced his 
glorious victory to General Harrison in the following brief 
dispatch : " We have met the enemy, and they are ours — two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop.'' Men who do 
much, can afford to say little. 



LESSON L. 

Harbison's invasion op Canada. — creek war. 

• 

1. The British were dismayed at Perry's victory. General 
Harrison at once followed it up with an invasion of Canada. 
Proctor and Tecumseh had hastily retreated. Harrison over- 
took them at the Thames [term] River (see map, p. 148). He 
found the British drawn up on a strip of land between the river 
and a swamp, held by Tecumseh and his warriors. In extend- 
ing his line across this strip. Proctor had weakened it too much. 
Observing this, Harrison directed Colonel Johnson to charge 
the enemy's front with his Kentucky horsemen. 

2. The order was gallantly obeyed. The Kentuckians forced 
their way completely through the British ranks, and formed in 
the rear. The enemy, thus finding themselves between two 
fires, threw down their arms. Proctor escaped only by the 
swiftness of his horse. The Indians were now to be dislodged 
from the swamp. Again the fearless Kentuckians advanced to 
the charge. They were warmly received, and many a saddle 

what part of Lake Erie did this action take place ? (See map, p. 148.)— 10. 
How did Perry announce his victory to Qeneral Harrison 7 

1. How did Harrison follow np Perry ^s victory? What had Proctor and 
Tecamseh done ? Where did Harrison overtake them ? How were the British 
posted ? What mistake had Proctor made ? How did Harrison avail himself 
of it?— 2. Give an account of the chaige^of the Kentuckians. What was its 
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was emptied. But, while the battle was at its height, Tecum- 
seh received a bullet in his breast. 

8. The chief had expected it. "My body," said he, before 
the action commenced, "will remain on the field of battle." 
Stepping forward, he gave his last command, and fell dead at 
the foot of a tree. His men were seiz^ed with horror. The 
chief who had so often lei them to victory was no more. They 
threw away their arms and fled. The battle of the Thames was 
won. Michigan was recovered. The western frontier was 
safe. 

4. The Creeks had not forgotten Tecumseh^s eloquent 
harangues. In the summer of 1818, a league was formed against 
the United States by a number of southern tribes. The settlers 
in what is now Alabama became alarmed and took refuge in the 
nearest forts. The crafty Wetherford was at tbe head of the 
Creeks. He commenced the war with a cruel blow at the 
whites. Lurking around Fort Mimms till he found the gates 
unguarded, he and his followers rushed in, set fire to the build- 
ings, and massacred all, men, women, and children, without 
mercy. 

6. A large force was at once called into the field to avenge 
this massacre. The Tennesseeans reached the ground first. 
They were commanded by Andrew Jackson, a man of iron will, 
whom the Indians called " the Sharp Knife". Jackson and his 
men lost no time in attacking the Creek villages. The Indians 
fought desperately, trusting to the magic spells of their "medi- 
cine-men ". But they found that magic availed little against 
lead and steel. They were defeated in every battle with great 
loss. 

6. Before long Jackson's men began to suffer from want of 
food. Their supplies failed to arrive. They could find nothing 

effect ? Whom did the Kentnckians next chars^e ? How were they received ? 
—3. Give an account of the fall of Tecumseh. What followed ?-4. What took 
place among the Creeks In the summer of 1818? What did the settlers In 
Alabama do? How did Wetherford commence the war?— 6. What measures 
were taken to avenge this massacre? Who reached the ground first? By 
whom were the Tennesseeans commanded ? What success did they have ?— 6. 
From what did Jackson's men begin to suffer? What did this lead them to 
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to eat in the wUderneaa bnt acarns. For a time they bore their 
hardahips patiently, but at laat tliey declared they would remain 
no longer. They had already commeaced their march for home, 
when Jackson appeared before them on horsebaok. His left 
arm, which had been shattered by a bullet, was in a sling. His 



right hand grasped a moaket, and he warned them that he 
would ehoot down the first man that advanced another step.^ 
The men knew he would keep his word, and ashamed of their \ 
mutiny, one after another, they returned to duty. 

7. About this time, another invading army reached what the " 
Greeks called their belmad ground. This they regarded aa, 
sacked, and their prophet had made them believe that here no 
foe could harm them. They fought long and well, but were 
again defeated with heavy loss. In the spring of 1814, Jackson 
put an end to the war by a decisive victory. A great number 
of Creeks, with their w'omen and children, had gathered in the 

doT Bow did JackHiD qnell tbe mntiDTl— T, Oire hd ncconnt at the deresl 
of the Creeka on their booted ground. Wtien and bow did JaekBOn pat ui end 
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bend of a river, and thrown np a breastwork of logs for their 
defence in firont. They were here totally defeated. Their 
prophet was killed, and the power of their nation destroyed. 

8. Immediately after this battle, Jackson was sitting alone in 
his tent at snnset, when a noble-looking Indian entered. " I am 
Wetherford,'' said he. "My people are all gone. My warriors 
can no longer hear my voice. I have come to ask peace for 
myself and the few that remain. You are a brave man. I rely 
npon your generosity." Wetherford's request was granted. 
He was allowed to go back to the forest to collect his scattered 
countrymen, and through bis influence a treaty was made by 
the surviving Creeks with the United States. 

9. In one of the battles with the Creeks, an Indian mother 
was among the slain. An infant boy was found upon her 
breast. He was brought to the camp, and Jackson tried to find 
a nurse for him among the Indian women who had been taken. 
But they turned away, saying, " His mother is dead, let the 
child die too." Not so thought the tender-hearted general. 
Amid all the labors of the camp, he found time to feed him 
withr'his oyra hands. The orphan grew to be a beautiful and 
promising youth, and Jackson, who was childless, adopted him. 
But, before he reached manhood, he fell a victim to con- 
sumption. 

10. From boyhood Andrew Jackson had displayed a noble 
spirit. When only thirteen years old, he shouldered a musket 

^in the Kevolutionary War. In a skirmish with the British, he 
was taken prisoner. To break the spirit of the young rebel, 
the British leader ordered him to clean hia boots. Andrew re- 
fused, when the cowardly officer drew his sword, and aimed a 
blow at his head. Andrew saved his life by catching the blow 
on his left arm ; but he received a wound which left a soar that 
he carried to the grave. You will learn' how he afterwards 
paid back the British for this blow. 

to the war f—S. What took place immediately after this battle ? What passed 
between Wetherford and Jackson ? What was the resalt f~9. Relate the inci- 
dent connected with the Indian baby.— 10. Tell the story about Jackson and 
the British officer. 
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LESSON LI. 

CLOSE OF THE WAR OP 1812. 

1. The Americans oontinued nnsnccessful in their attempts 
upon Oanada, till General Brown assumed the command in the 

sammer of 1814. Then their 
fortune at once changed. 
Crossing the Niagara River, 
Brown won the hattle of 
Chippewa; and shortly after 
again defeated the enemy, who 
had been reCnforced, at Bridge- 
water, or Lundy's Lane, close 
to the Falls of Niagara. Late 
in the year, besieged in Fort 
Erie by a large force of British, 
he surprised them with a well- 
planned sally, drove them 
from their works with great 
loss, and compelled them to 
raise the siege. See if you can 
find these places on the map. 

2. The battle of Bridge- 
water was one of the hottest 
actions in the war. General 
The Niagara Frontier. gcott, who was long at the 

head of our army, gained great glory in this engagement. 
Colonel Miller also distinguished himself. He was asked if ho 
could take a British battery which swept the field and threat- 
ened the Americans with destruction. " T will try, sir," was his 
reply. He tried with such good effect that his men were soon 
firing on the British with their own guns. Three times the 
British endeavored to retake this battery, and three times they 




1. Under whom, and when, did the Americans begin to he snccesefhl In 
Canada ? Qlve an acconnt of General Brown^s movements.— 3. What Is said 
of the battle of Bridgewater ? Who distinguished themselves in this battle f 
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were driven back. Not till midnight did they give it up and 
leave the Americans in possession of the field. 

3; In September, a povrerful British ai-my and fleet made 
their appearance on Lake Champlain, with the view of pene- 
trating through New York to the Hudson River. Plattsburg 
was the first point threatened. General Macomb [ma-hoom'] 
quickly called out the militia, enrolling even boys that were old 
enough to handle a musket. Commodore McDonough [mae- 
d(m''0\ by great exertions, got together a few vessels, and met 
the English commodore, Downie, who had boasted that with 
his flag-ship alone he could beat the whole American squadron. 
But, like most boasters, Downie was disappointed. McDonough 
gained a glorious victory over him at Plattsburg, and captured 
his whole fleet. The land forces, which had been repulsed by 
the militia while the naval battle was going on, retreated in 
hot haste that same night, leaving great quantities of stores 
behind. 

4. In the summer of 1814, a British fleet appeared on the 
Atlantic coast, containing General Ross and four thousand 
veteran troops. Landing not far from the city of Washington, 
they eet t)ut for the capital. A body of militia was hastily 
raised, and an attempt made to arrest the march of the enemy, 
but it was unsuccessful. On the evening after the battle, the 
British entered the capital, the President and many of the in- 
habitants having fled before them. They set fire to the public 
buildings, destroyed a large amount of property, and then ue- 
tumed to their ships. 

6. Ross then thought he would treat the city of Baltimore 
in the same way, but there he found the people better prepared. 
The fort in the harbor successfully resisted the British fleet, 
and an army of ten thousand men was drawn up to oppose 
Ross's veterans. While reconnoitring the Americansj Ross 

What is related of Colonel Miller ?— 3. What place was attacked by the British 
in September, 1814 ? What measures were taken for the defence of Platt8bui:g ? 
What boast had been made by Commodore Downie ? What was the result of 
the battle ?— 4. Where did a British fleet appear in the summer of 1814 ? Whom 
did this fleet contnin? Give an account of the descent on Washington.— 6. 
What city did Ross next propose to ravage? How was Baltimore defended? 
14 
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himaelf received a mortal wound. Eia men tried to force a 
passage tbrongh the American lines, but were so warmlj re- 
ceired that tliej gave ap tjie attempt. The next day, tbey 
retomed to their boats. Thus Baltimore escqied their ravages. 
6. Late in the fear, the people of Kew Orleans were dis- 
mayed by the news that an overwhelming force of British 



troops was abont to make a descent on HitAr city. Some 
thonght it was v^n to re^st, and were for surrendering with- 
out a straggle. Fortonatelj, at this time, General Jackaon ap- 

What Iwfcll Qeneni RobbI How did IhestMot lerminalB t— 6. WTibI im- 
pl«usiit news did tha p«opla ot New Orleuia receive! Wbatwere eome for 
doing t Wbo sppesred among them at thie time t Wbal meaaaras were taJccn 
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peared among them. He at oifce assumed the command, erected 
fortifications, and drilled the mOitia. He was supported hy a 
number of gallant Tennesseeans, unerring marksmen, who were 
ever ready to take the field at his call. The British landed 
about the middle of December, and advanced to within nine 
miles of New Orleans. 

7. After a bold night attack, in which his men behaved well, 
Jackson intrenched himself below the city, on a ditch which ex- 
tended from the Mississippi River to a cypress swamp. The 
enemy came up, and planted their batteries nearer and nearer. 
But the Americans, though they had only ten cannon, returned 
their fire with spirit, and inflicted far more injury than they 
received. On the 8th of January, 1815, the British, led by 
General Pak'-en-ham, advanced to storm Jackson's works. 
They found the hero ready to receive them. 

8. A terrible fire was poured on the advancing ranks of the 
British, both from the American cannon and from the rifles of 
men who seldom missed their aim. The enemy wavered. Fresh 
troops came up. 'J See that every shot tells ! " thundered 
Jackson. Again the foe fell before those fatal discharges, and 
they retired in disorder. A few crossed the ditch, but were 
shot down on the parapet. Pakenham himself fell. The attempt 
was hopeless, and the British oflScer who succeeded to the com- 
mand drew off his men,, leaving two thousand on the field. 
Abandoning the attack, the British made for their ships as 
quickly as possible. The whole loss df the Americans was only 
twenty-seven men. 

9. Before the battle, Jackson had taken very decided measures 
with the people. He made some of them soldiers in spite of 
themselves. A citizen called on him, to complain that his prop- 
erty had been seized by an officer. "Have you a musket?" 
asked Jackson. "No," answered the man. "Here, guard," 



by Jackson? By whom was Jackson supported ?~7. Where did Jackson 
Intrench himself? What is said of the cannonading? On the 8th of January, 
1815, what was done by the British ?— 8. Describe the attempt of the British to 
storm Jackson^ B woiks. What was the issue of the battle ? What was the 
American loss ?— 9. Tell how Jackson made one of the citiz^is a soldier in 
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cried the general, " get this man a musket and pat him in the 
ranks." He paid no attention to the courts, and after the battle 
was fined a thousand dollars by one of them for contempt. The 
amount was quickly raised by the people ; but Jackson refused 
to receive it, and paid the fine himself. Many years afterwards, 
Congress refunded him the money. 

10. The battle of New Orleans closed the war. A treaty of 
peace had been signed on the 24th of December, 1814. If the 
news had been received a little sooner, the British might have 
escaped their disastrous defeat. Every^ one was gkd when peace 
was announced. Bells were rung and flags were hobted. 
Conmierce had been almost destroyed, and all kinds of business 
had suffered much during the war. 



LESSON LIL 

JAMES MONBOE. — ^JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1817, James Monroe, of Virginia, 
became President. During his two terms, the people began to 
see the importance of roads and canals. Many internal im- 
provements were commenced. Among these was the great 
Erie Canal in the state of New York, nearly four hundred miles 
long. It connects Lake Erie, at Bufialo, with the Hudson River, 
at Albany. This canal was building during the whole of Mon- 
roe's two terms. When completed, its good effects were felt 
throughout the north and west. 

2. Soon after Monroe became President, a war with the 
Seminoles broke out. The Seminoles lived in Florida, which 
still belonged to Spain. Set on by the Spaniards and a couple 
of Englishmen, they commenced robbing and murdering on the 
frontier of Georgia and Alabama. Jackson, with a body of 

epite of himself. Tell the story about his being fined.— 10. How and when was 
the war with Oreat Britain terminated ? How was the news receiyed ? 

1. Who became President, March 4th, 1817 ? What were commenced dnrini^ 
his term of office f What great work was completed in 18(25 ? What does the 
Brie Canal connect ? What is said of its eflfects f—2. What war broke oat soon 
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Tennesseeans was sent against them, and handled them so 
roughly that for a while they let the American settlers alone. 

8. Not long after Ihis, Spain sold Florida to the United 
States. The country was now in a thriving condition. Many 
emigrants came over from Europe. No less than five new states^ 
were admitted into the Union while Monroe was President. 
American commerce, too, was rapidly increasing. It suffered 
for a time from pirates who infested the shores of Cuba. 
But, thanks to the energy of Commodore Porter, who was sent 
against them, these desperadoes were dispersed and their haunts 
broken tip. 

4. The summer of 1824 was signalized by the arrival of La 
Fayette, on a visit to the land for which he had bled. Travelling 
through the country, La Fayette found that forty years had 
made great changes in every thing but the hearts of the people. 
They still loved him as their fathers had done. He was every- 
where received with honor as the nation's guest. At Bunker 
Hill he laid the comer-stone of the great monument, and at 
Mount Vernon wept over the dust of his beloved Washington. 

5. Monroe's second term expired on the 4th of March, 1825. 
John Quincy Adams, a son of John Adams, the second Presi- 
dent, was chosen to succeed him. Mr. Adams had been minister 
to several foreign governments. He served but one term, dur- 
ing which the country continued to flourish. 

6. On the 4th of July, 1826, two of the great men of America 
died, — John Adams, the father of the President, and Thomas 
Jefferson. You remember how they had served their country ; 
now in a good old age they fell asleep, on the very day their 
country was celebrating the birth of its freedom. The last 

after Monroe became President ? Where did the Seminoles live ? By whom 
were they set on ? Where did they beg^in their depredations ? Who was sent 
against them? What was done by Jackson?—^. Soon after this, what pur- 
chase was made by the United States ? What was now the condition of the 
country? How many states were admitted nnder Monroe? What is said of 
American commerce ? By whom were the haunts of the pirates broken up ?— 
4. How was the summer of 1834 signalized ? Give an account of La Fayette*! 
▼isit.— 6. When did Monroe's second term expire ? By whom was be suc- 
ceeded ?— 6. What took place, July 4th, 1826 1 What were the last words of 
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thoughts of Adams were of his Mend : " Jefferson survives," 
said he, shortly before he ceased to breathe. But Jefferson was 
already dead. " I resign my soul to m/ God, and my daughter 
to my country," were his last words. 

7. President Adams was in favor of opening roads, construct- 
ing canals, improving the harbors on the coast, and other public 
works. He was also in favor of a tariffs that is, of laying duties 
on goods imported into the country, such as cottons, cloth, silk, 
iron, 4S^. He thought that a high tariff would encourage peo- 
ple to produce these goods in the United States, because they 
would be able to sell them lower than similar articles brought 
from abroad. But many opposed a tariff, because they had to 
pay more for their goods in consequence. 



LESSON Lin. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

1. In selecting their next President, the people remembered 
one who had often served them, — ^in the Creek War, at New 
Orleans, against the Seminoles. You know who is meant, — 
Andrew Jackson. " Hurrah for Jackson I " was now the cry. 
But, like all men of great wiD, Jackson had made some enemies. 
So party spirit was very violent while he was President. The 
mass of the people, however, loved him, and he was kept in 
office two terms — ^from 1829 to 1837. 

2. The north-west was now fast filling up with industrious 
settlers. More and more every year they encroached on the 
hunting-grounds of the Indians. Long trains of wagons would 
be seen winding along through the prairies, bearing the sturdy 
pioneer, his wife, his little ones, and his goods. Sometimes the 

Adams? Of Jeffereon?— 7. What were fevorite measaree with President 
Adams? Of what else was he in favor? What was the argument for a high 
tariff? What was the argoment against it ? 

1. Who succeeded Monroe? How many terms did Jackson serve? Be> 
tween what years ?— 2. What is said of the north-west ? To what dangers 
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long prairie gross woald be set od fire, and tiien it was fortunate 
if the poor emigrants eecsped. At other Umes the; found no 



A Pnlde OD Fire. 

lesB fierce a foe in the prowling savage. The Indians wonld 
sell their lands to tho goveniment, and agree to leave them ; 
jet, when it came to the point, they would often fight rather 
than do so. 

8. This was the case with the Sacs and Fozes in north- 
western Illinois. Under tlieir chief, Black Hawk, thej gave 
great trouble for ft time, and kept the frontier in constant 
alarm. In Aagnat, 1833, Black Hawk was taken, and the war 
ceased, the Indians agreeing to remove farther west. A body 
of troops sent out under General Scott to take part in this war 
safTered much from the cholera, which was then raging in tiie 
tTnited States. 

were emlgnals expwed t What occaeiomA dlfflcnltles irllh tbe Indlinir— 
Si Wberedid ■ cue of tbls kind occarr Wbat cblef wuthe leadlDg eplilt 
therat WbM becama of BJick Hmvk T What ma Iha cowmiDaicfll WbU 
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4. In 1882, Congress increased Uie daties on imported goods. 
This produced great excitement among those who opposed the 
tariff. South Carolina said that the daties should not be col- 
lected within her borders. Jackson said he should enforce the 
law, and took prompt measures for so doing. The difficulty 
was not settled till Congress passed a bill introduced bj Henrj 
Clay, providing for a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

6. Jackson was opposed to the United States Bank. He 
vetoed a bill passed by Congress to recharter it. He also drew 
out the public mSney from this bank, thinking it would be safer 
in the state banks. There was a great storm of excitement 
when he did this, but Jackson never swerved from what he 
thought was right. He was equally decided with foreign gov- 
ernments. France, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal, were c(Hn- 
pelled to pay prwnptiy for injuries done to American commerce. 
After thk, the pawers-of Europe looked on the United States 
with much more respect than they had evw done before. 

6. The Seminoles had been defeated in 1817, but not sub- 
dued. When an attanpt was made to remove them to lands 
west of the Mississippi, where they had agreed to go, they again 
commenced a harassing warfare. United States troops were 
'sent against them ; but the crafty savages laid ambuscades for 
them, and often succeeded in cutting off straggling parties. 
Then they would flee to inaccessible swamps, from which they 
would again issue, and commit their ravages. 

7. General Scott, always called upon in time of need, was at 
last sent out to the Seminole country. Though often defeated, 
the Indians continued the war. In 1838, it was found necessary 
for an army to penetrate to their hannts in the swamps and 
forests. This was done, bnt with terrible suffering to the men. 
A decisive battle was fought, in which the Seminoles suffered 



befell a body of troops sent out to take part in this war ?— 4. Give an account 
of the tariff difficulties that arose in 183S. How were they settled ?— 5. What 
did Jackson do in connection with the United States Bank ? What was the 
consequence? How did he act towards foreign ^yemments? What nations 
were compelled to make reparation ?— 6. What difficulties arose with the 
Seminoles? Describe the warfare carried on by the Indians.— 7. Who was 
sent against the Seminoles? In 1838, what was found necessary? What tol- 
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severely. Upon this, they signed a treaty with the United 
States. Since then, though less troublesome than formerly^ 
they have from time to time ravaged the solitary settlements in 
their neighborhood. 



LESSON LIV. 

HABTIN VAN BUBBN. — ^HARRISON AND TYLER. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1837, General Jackson left the 
country in the hands of Martin Van Buren, of New York, whom 
the people had selected to succeed him. 

2. The chief events of Van Buren's term were a distressing 
panic and revulsion in the business world in 1837, and a move- 
ment on the Oanada frontier which threatened to produce 
trouble with Great Britain. A portion of the Canadians rose 
against thoi British government. The people of the United 
States wanted to help them, and a large body of men took pos- 
session of Navy Island in the Niagara River, which belonged to 
Great Britain. A party of royalists retaliated by crossing from 
Canada, and setting fire to a steamboat which was used for 
bringing supplies to Navy Island. War would have followed, 
had not the President promptly prevented the people from in- 
terfering in the affairs of Canada. 

8. General Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe and the Thames, 
was next raised to the presidency, March 4th, 1841. To the 
great sorrow of the country. General Harrison died just one 
month after his inauguration, leaving the duties of his office to 
be performed by the Vice-president, John Tyler, of Virginia. 
Tyler, like Jackson, was opposed to a United States Bank. 
When Congress passed a bill providing for such an institution, 
he vetoed it, and this made him many enemies. 

lowed ? What were the Seminoles obliged to do ? What course have they 
pnnaed since that time ? 

1. Who succeeded Jackson ? At what date ?— 2. What were the chief events 
of Van Barents term f Give an account of the Canadian difficulty. How was 
war averted ?— 8. Who was next raised to the presidency ? What melancholy 
event soon after took place? By whom were the duties of the office then per* 
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4. During Tyler's term, a troublesome question was settled. 
This was the fixing of a boundary lin^ between Maine and the 
British province of Ne'w Brunswick. Daniel Webster, one of 
our greatest statesmen, took the matter in hand for the United 
States, and settled it to the satisfaction of his country. 

5. In 1842, a great exploring expedition, which had been 
away four years, returned. It had visited various parts of the 
Pacific before but little known, and made some important dis- 
coveries in the far south. Among these was that of a large 
body of land in the Southern Ocean, extending for a distance 
of 1700 ^iles. This is now known as the Antarctic Continent. 

6. The magnetic telegraph, that great triumph of the human 
mind, was first brought into practical operation in the spring 
of 1844. Its inventor was Samuel F. B. Morse, a native of 
Massachusetts. To aid him in testing it. Congress had set apart 
$30,000. A line was established between Washington and 
Baltimore, and found to work with complete success. Tele- 
graph wires were soon threading the country in all directions. 

7. Among the last acts of Congress during Tyler's term was 
the admission of Texas into the Union. Texas had been a 
province of Mexico. It was settled chiefly by emigrants from 
the United States. Oppressed by Mexico, the Texans had 
declared themselves independent, and maintained their position 
by several hard-won victories. Still Mexico would not acknowl- 
edge their independence. Twice had Texas applied for admis- 
sion to the Union; and in 1844, the people being in favor of it, 
she was admitted as a sister state. 

formed ? How did Tyler make many enemies ?— 4. What tronblesome qaeetion 
was settled daring Tyler's term? By what statesman was this question set- 
tled ?— 5. Give an account of the exploring ezpeditioo which returned in 1842. 
—S. When was the magnetic telegraph first brought into practical operation ? 
Who was its inventor ? How had Morse been aided by Congress ? Where 
was the first line established ? How did this line work ?— 7. What was one 
of the last acts of Congress during Tyler's term t What is said of the previous 
history of Texas? How often had Texas applied for admission ? When was 
she admitted ? 
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LESSON LV. 

JAMES K. POLK. — THE MEXICAN WAR. 

1. James Knox Polk, of Tennessee, became President on the 
4th of March, 1845. The admission of Texas into the Union 
greatly provoked Mexico. A boundary line had never been 
agreed npon between that country and Texas. The Mexicans 
utterly refused to treat with the United States on the subject, 
and threatened war unless the boundary which they claimed 
(see map, p. 168) was admitted. The United States thought that 
this was rather high ground to take, and ordered General 
^achary Taylor, who had done good service in the Seminole 
War, to occupy the disputed territory. Taylor promptly 
obeyed, erecting a fort and establishing about twenty miles 
from it a depot of provisions. 

2. The Mexicans were soon in arms. Taylor's army was 
small, and fearing that his provision-depot might be taken, he 
marched with the main bpdy of his troops to supply it with the 
means of defence. On his way back to the fort, he found a 
Mexican army twice as large as his own drawn up to dispute 
his passage. An engagement, the first in the war, at once took 
place (May 8th, 1846) ; this is known as the battle of Palo Alto 
{pah'-lo ahV-to), It was followed by a still severer engagement 
the next day. In both of these the Americans were completely 
victorioils. They reached the fort none too soon. It had sus- 
tained a tremendous cannonading from the enemy, but the 
garrison had gallantly held out. 

3. Taylor soon commenced invading the enemy's country. 
He had by this time received fresh troops; for, when the news 
of his first two battles was received, more volunteers than 

1. Who became Preeident, March 4th, 1845 ? What followed the admiesion 
of Texas into the TTnion ? What orders were given to General Taylor ? What 
did Taylor do?^2. Qive an accoont of the first two battles of the war, and the 
movements that led to them. What had been going on of the fort ?— 3. What 
was the next step in Taylor's campaign r What is said of the number of volon- 
tcers ? Where did Taylor first meet with resistance r How was Monterey 
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were wanted offered themselves for the war. One place after 

another was taken, 
the Mexicans falling 
back as Taylor ad- 
vanced, till thej 
reached the strong 
city of Monterey 
[monrta-ra'], . This 
place was carried 
by storm, thongh 
not without great 
loss. Taylor con- 
tinned to advance, 
and on the 22d of 
February, 1847, 
found himself at 
Buena Vista [bwa'- 
nah vee^'-tah] in the 
presence of the Mex- 
ican general, Santa 
Anna, and an army 
three times the size 
of his own. Santa 
Anna summoned 
him to surrender. 
"General ; Taylor 
never surrenders," 
was the reply. — See 
if you can find Palo 
Alto, Monterey, and 
Buena Vista on the 
map. 
4. Fearful was the struggle at Buena Vista. It was only by 
steady courage and the skilful handling of their artillery, that 
the Americans held their ground against the overwhelming 

taken ? Where was the next battle fought ? What passed between Santa Anna 
and Taylor before the battle r-4. What Is paid of the engagement at Baena 




Eastern CooBi of Mexico and Texas. 
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nnmbers of the foe. " Gite them a little more grape, Captain 
Bragg," said Taylor coolly, as he saw a oolmmi of the enemy 
waver before Bragg's well-directed cannon. The setting sun 
left the Americans in possession of the field. In the morning 
it was foand 'that Santa Anna and his army had retreated. 
This was the end of Taylor's campaign, which had been every 
way glorious. 

5. General Taylor was perfectly cool in battle. Once, when 
the Mexican cannon-balls were coming rather too close to be 
pleasant, he noticed the of^cers around him bowing their heads 
AS the balls passed. '^No dodging, gentlemen," said the 
veteran ; " a soldier should not dodge." Just then a tremen- 
dous ball whizzed by, so close to Taylor's head that before he 
knew it he was dodging himself. His officers burst into a hearty 
laugh. The general had to join them. ** Well," said he, " you 
may dodge the balls, if you choose, but do not run." 

6. The chief command in the war was now intrusted to 
General Scott He planned an invasion from another quarter, 
and a descent on Mexico, the capital of the enemy's country. 
Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, defended by one of the 
strongest fortresses in America, was first invested, and taken 
after a heavy bombardment. 

7. From this point Scott advanced into the interior of the 
country. He met with no resistance till he reached the Cor- 
dilleras [cor-deel-ya'-rasly. but there had to force his way 
through a rocky pass at the point of the bayonet. The Mexican 
army was routed. So hasty was their retreat that Santa Anna 
left his wooden leg behind. It was found by the Americans 
and sent home as a trophy. 

8. General Scott continued his march (you will find his 
route on the map, p. 168) till he reached the neighborhood of 

Vista t What did General Taylor tell Captain Bragg ? What was found the 
next morning?— 5. Wliat anecdote is related of General Taylor?— 6. To whom 
was the chief command in the war now intmBted ? What was planned by 
Genera] Scott ? What place was first taken ? How is Vera Cniz situated ? 
(See map.)— 7. What did General Scott then proceed to do ? What was he 
obliged to do. on reaching the Cordilleras ? What was the result of this engage- 
ment ?'-8. Where did the enemy gather for a final stand ? How were they pro- 
16 
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the cit7 of Mexico. Here the enen^ had gathered for a final 
etand. Their nnmber greatly exceeded that of the Americana, 
and they vere protected by a enooesdon of strong works, which 
commanded the approaches to the capital These were taken, one 
after another, by dint of hard fighting and incredible exertions 
on the port of the Americans. No troops could have behaved 

9. On the 14th of September, 1847, General Scott and his 
men entered the city of Mexico in trinmph. UeanwbUe, the 



mitnnce of the American Army Into the City Of Mexico. 

northern part of the coaotry had been invaded and conqnered 
by an American army. The United States was everywhere 
viotorione, and the Mexican government was now willing to 
come to terms. A treaty was made, by which Mexico gave ap 

tected I What Ib Bald of the behavtoi of the troopa In taUng Iheae delencn 1 
— S. What look place, Beptembei Utb, ISfT r Wbat haA been going on mean, 
while In the Dorthem part oTUezlcoI What did the Mexican govenimeat now 
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to the United States the disputed territory on the frontier of 
Texas, and the provinces of New Mexico and Upper California, 
which had been already conquered. The United States was to 
pay for these extensive tracts between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

10. The only other event of importance during President 
Polk's term, was the settlement of a boundary line in the north- 
west with Great Britain. A large section of country, known 
as Oregon, lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, was claimed by both nations. As it was now rapidly 
becoming settled, it was important to have the boundary fixed, 
and this was at length with some diflBculty accomplished. 



LESSON LVL 

TAYLOR AND FILLMORE. 

1. General Taylor's services in the Meidcan war were re- 
warded with the highest oflBce in the people's gift. He was 
made President in 1849 ; and Millard FiDmore, of New York, 
was at the same time elected Vice-president. 

2. California, you remember, was ceded by Mexico to the 
United States. In 1848, a great discovery was made there. A 
laborer, examining some sand that caught his eye with its glit- 
ter, found it to be mixed with gold. Further search showed 
that the precious metal was abundant. The news spread. 
Thousands at once flocked to the land of gold, from all parts 
of the world. California became rapidly settled, and now, 
early in Taylor's term, asked to be admitted as a state. 

8. The people of the south had negro slavery ; not go, those 
of the north. California wanted to come in as a free state. 

4p ? State the provteions of the treaty.^10. Oive an account of the eetUement 
of a boandary line in the north-west with Oreat Britain. 

1. How were General Taylor's services rewarded f Who was elected Vice- 
president?— 3. What discovery was made in CaUfomia in 1848 f What was the 
consequence of this discovery? What request was made hy the people of 
CalifiMmia in Taylor's term ?— 3. What difficulty arose in relation to the admis- 
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Years before, an agreement had been made that slavery should 
be permitted in all territory sonth of a certain line and ex- 
cluded from all north of it. Now, as part of California was 
south of this line, many objected to receiving it except with 
slavery as one of its institutions. Angry feelings were aroused, 
which were not allayed till Henry Clay appeared as a peace- 
maker. Concessions were made by both sides, and a compro- 
mise bill was passed by Congress. California was admitted 
without slavery. ' 

4. While the discussion was going on, the country was called 
a second time to mourn for its chief magistrate. The good 
General Taylor died, and Fillmore became President. 

5. In 1850, an unlawful expedition was secretly fitted out in 
the United States, against Cuba. It was thought that the 
people of that lovely isle were tired of Spanish rule, and would 
gladly seize on any chance of entering the Union. This was 
found to be a mistake. Six hundred adventurers from the 
United States landed on the island ; but, finding that no welcome 
except a hot one from the Spanish troops awaited them, they 
quickly re-embarked. The next year a similar attempt was 
made. The adventurers this time were attacked and defeated, 
and several of them, including their leader, executed. 

6. The only remaining events of interest during the admin- 
istration of Taylor and Rllmore were, the fitting out of two ex- 
peditions for the Arctic Ocean, to aid in ascertaining the fate of 
Sir John Franklin, the English explorer ; and the death of the 
three leading statesmen of America, — John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and Daniel Webster, of 
Massachusetts. 

7. Fillmore was succeeded, on the 4th of March, 1853, by 
Franklin-Pierce, of New Hampshire, who had served as a general 
in the Mexican Wai*. 

• 

Bion of California? How was it settled ?-4. What sad event took place while 
the discussion was going on ?— 5. What expedition set out fh>m the United 
States in 1850? With what success did it meet? What took place the next 
year ?— 6. What other ev<ents of interest took place in Fillmore's term ?— 7. By 
whom was Fillmore succeeded ? 
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LESSON LVII. 

FBANELIN PIBRCE.-^JAMES BTTCHANAN. 

1. The beginning of Pierce's term was signalized by the 
opening of the World's Fair. A Crystal Palace, built of iron 
and glass, was erected for the enterprise in New York. The 
different states, as well as foreign nations, contributed their 
products, and thousands visited the eidiibition from all parts of 
the country. 

2. One of the greatest events of Pierce's term was the open- 
ing of commerce with Japan. Japan is a great empire, consist- 
ing of several large islands in the Pacific Ocean. It is occupied 
by a shrewd but peculiar people, who have always avoided 
having anything to do with other nations. In the hope of 
opening a trade with this rich empire. Commodore Perry had 
been sent out to it with a squadron, bearing various presents 
and a letter from the President. By skilful management he 
persuaded the emperor to make a treaty and set apart two 
ports at which the merchaiits of the United States might 
trade. 

8. There was great excitement in Pierce's ternj about the 
organizing of two territories, Kansas and Nebraska. As they 
lay north of the old line that had been agreed upon, some said 
that slavery was excluded from them. But another party 
claimed that the agreement had already been broken by the 
admission of California as a free state, and that it should be 
left to the people of Kansas and Nebraska to decide for them- 
selves on the subject of slavery. The latter carried the day. 
Kansas soon became the scene of a bitter struggle between 
the pro-slavery and anti-slavery settlers, and much blood was 
shed before the quarrel was ended. 

1. By what event was the beginning of Pierce's term signalized ?— 2. What 
was one of the greatest events of Pierce's term? What is said of Japan and 
its people ? What bad been done in the hope of opening a trade with Japan t 
What was the result?— 3. What produced great excitement in Pierce's term? 
What positions were taken by opposite parties ? Which prevailed ? Of what 
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4. On the 4th of March, 1867, James Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a distinguished statesman, was inaugurated as President 
In the fall of the same year, a great revulsion took place in 
the mercantile world. Banks suspended, factories closed, many 
merchants failed, and a general panio prevailed. It was some 
time before business revived and the country recovered. 

5. Difficulties with the Mormons obliged Mr. Buchanan to 
send an army into their territory. The Mormons lived in Utali, 
far away from the settled portions of the United States. Here 
they defied the general government, claiming the right of nam- 
ing their own rulers. When the army, however, arrived in 
the neighborhood of their chief city, the Mormons changed their 
tone and agreed to recognize the laws and authority of the 
United States. 

6. Paraguay [par-chgwa'], a South American state, having 
given our government various causes of offence and refusing to 
make reparation, a strong naval force was sent out to that 
country towards the close of 1858. A commissioner accom- 
panied the fleet, to settle the difficulty if possible, without 
recourse to violence ; and he succeeded in so doing. 

7. In the fall of 1859, the United States arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, was seized by John Brown and twenty-one 
associates, and an attempt made to excite an insurrection among 
the slaves. But it totally failed. The movement was put down 
on the second day, by United States marines. Thirteen of the 
party were killed in the struggle ; Brown and six of his com- 
panions were hanged ; only two escaped. 

8. The summer of 1860 was signalized by the arrival of an 
embassy from Japan, — consisting of seventy-one persons. They 
brought the treaty which had been agreed upon, for the Presi- 
dent's signature. The Japanese were received as guests of the 

did Eansaa become the scene t— 4. Who was inangorated, March 4tlj, 1857? 
What took place in the Cull of that same year ?— 6. With whom did difficulties, 
now arise? Where did the Mormons live? What had they done? What 
steps were taken by the government, and what was the result?— 6. To what 
South American state was a strong naval force sent ? Why ? How did this 
trouble terminate?— 7. Give an account of the attempt of John Brown and h,is 
men.— 8. What took place in the summer of 1800? How were the J apanes e 
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nation, and regaided with aoiversal interest. They were much 



Beccptkm of the fipniKse Ambsuadon In New Toik. 

pleased with their visit, and took back with them many ^cl- 
mens of Amencan art and industry. 

9. Another object of interest presented itself about the same 
time. This waa the mammoth eteamship Great Eaatcrn, the 
largest vessel in the world. The Great Eastern waa built in 
England^ and made its first trip to New Tork. It was over one- 
eighth of a mile long, and attracted thousands of visitors, some 
of whom came many miles to see this triumph of human skill. 

10. In the &11 of 1S60, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was 
elected President The southern leaders, fearing for. slavery, 
had threatened to break up the Union if he was elected. All 
efforts to conciliate them were vain. Within three months, 

rectiTCd? WhBl did thaj-lako back with UiBmT— 9. Whst other ohject of 
li)tereitpT»ented UeelfBtwnttbe umetjmat Wtaare was tbo Great Eaetem 
baUIF Hov long was It)— 10. Who wia elected Praddant In ISSOr Wbat 
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seven of the Southern States, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, declared that 
they had seceded, or separated, from the Uuion. On the 4th 
of February, 1861, they formed a separate Union, under the 
name of '^the Confederate States of America '\ Jefferson 
Davis, of Mis^ssippi, was chosen President. 

11. Meanwhile, neither Congress nor the President did any- 
thing to prevent secession. The forts, arsenals, and other 
property in the seceded states, were seized by the Confederates, 
who at once began to form an army. Gloomy indeed was the 
state of affairs when Mr. Lincoln, on the 4th of March, 1861, 
took his seat in the presidential chair. 



LESSON LVm. 

COMMENCEMENT OP CIVIL WAR. 

1. Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor was still held by a 
United States garrison under Mtyor Anderson, though threatened 
by a large body of Southern troops. One of Mr. Lincoln's first 
measures was to send supplies and men to the relief of this fort, 
but they were not allowed to reach it. Still Migor Anderson 
refused to surrender; and General Beauregard [bo'-re'g(trd\, the 
Confederate commander, commenced a furious bombardment 
on the 12th of April. After thirty-four hours the garrison were 
obliged to evacuate the fort, and it fell into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

2. President Lincoln immediately callt$d on the loyal states 
for men, and met with a hearty response. On the other hand, 
within a short time after the fall of Sumter, four more states, 

events followed ? Wbo was chosen President of the Confederate States ?.-ll. 
When did Mr. Lincoln become President ? What was then the condition of 
affairs? 

1. What sonthem fort was still held by the United States t What was one 
of Mr. Lincoln^s first measures t With what saccess did the attempt meet f 
What was the fHAe of Fort Samter ?— 9. What did Pr^ldent Lincoln next do f 
What states soon after joined the Confederacy f What steps were taken by 
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Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee, joined the 
Confederacy. Southern forces were rapidly thrown up into 
Virginia, and Richmond was made the Confederate capital. 

8. For a time Washington was seriously thr^tened by the 
Confederates. Volunteers, however, hastened to its defence, 
and the command of the Federal forces was intrusted to the 
veteran General Scott. He soon made a forward movement 
into Virginia. An army under General McClellan gained 
several victories, and drove out the Confederates from the 
western part of the state. In eastern Virginia, the Federal 
forces under General McDowell were not so successful. 

4. Advancing 
westward from 
Washington, Gen- 
eral McDowell 
found the Con- 
federates strongly 
posted on a stream 
called Bull Run 
(see map). He 
tried to dislodge 
them, and a des- 
perate battle en- 
sued. At first the 
Federals had the 
advantage, but in 
consequence of the 
arrival of fresh 
columns of the 
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enemy they were finally routed with great loss. Dismay seized 
on the friends of the Union, and the Confederate cause was 
greatly strengthened. 



the Confederates ?— 8. What city was for a time threatened by the Confed- 
erates ? To whom was the command of the Federal forces intmsted ? With 
what success did the Federal troops meet in western Virginia ? With what, in 
eastern Virginia ?— 4. Qive an account of the battle of Ball Run. How is Ball 
Run situated i (See map.) What places between it and Washington ?— 5. What 
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5. The war soon extended to Missonri. This state was still 
loyal, but the Confederates tried hard to wrest it from the 
Union. After several battles, in one of which the brave Gen- 
eral Lyon fell, they succeeded in gaining possession of the south- 
western part of the state. The United States forces, on the 
other hand, gained several advantages on the Atlantic coast, 
capturing a Confederate fort at Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina, 
and securing the fine harbor of Port Royal, South Carolina. 
(See map, p. 68.) 

6. After the disaster at Bull Run, Gener^ McClellan was 
called to command the army of the Potomac. More men were 
raised, and the Federals again assumed the offensive. On the 
2l8t of October, they were defeated with great loss at BaU's 
Bluff, on the Potomac. The next month, after gaining some 
advantage at first, they met with a reverse at Belmont, Mis- 
souri. Kentucky had declared itself neutral ; but the Confed- 
erates invaded the state, and erected strong fortifications at 
Columbus, on the Mississippi River. 

7. The Confederates were in great need of arms, ammunition, 
and many other articles. To prevent them from obtaining these, 
the Federal Government blockaded the whole Southern coast, — 
that is, kept up a strong naval force, to capture all vessels com- 
ing out or going in. Yet swift steamers often succeeded in run- 
ning past the Federal vessels on dark nights, carrying out cotton 
to the West Indies, and bringing back what was most needed. 

8. One of these blockade-runners took out two of the Con- 
federate leaders, Mason and Slidell, as envoys to England and 
France. They succeeded in getting on board of a British steam- 
er, but were overhauled by Captain Wilkes in the San Jacinto, 
and brought back to the United States. This' made the British 

events took place at tbis time in Missonri ? What advantages, on the other 
hand, did the Government forces gain on the Atlantic coast ?— 6. Who tpok 
command of the Federal forces after the hattle of Ball Ran ? What took place 
October 21st? The next month, where did the Federals meet with a reverse ? 
What was the state of things in Kentucky ?^7. Give an account of the blockade 
of the southern coast. How was it sometimes broken ?•— 8. Who were Mason 
and Slidell? Give an account of their capture. How was war with Great 
Britain avoided ? 
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angry, and neurlj led to a war with England, for whlob the 
Confederatea were very aniioua. Bnt when tiie British gov- 
ernment demanded the Burrender of the prisoners, the United 
States promptly gave them np, and thns war waa avoided. 



LESSON LIX. 

UOTBHZKTS OF 1862. 

1. At the commenoement of 1862, the Con^erates had 
aboat 8G0,000 men in the field. Their mtun body lay at Manas- 
sas, not far from Bull Run (see map, p. ITT) ; and their batteries 
commanded the lower Potomac The Federal forces at this 
time numbered about 460,000 men. Early in the year, the 
Federal General, George fi. Thomas, guned an important vic- 
tory at Mill Springs, Eentncky, and the Confederates were 
driven from the eastern part of that state. 



A. Ooa-boat and Ifortai-boat 

2. Oommodore Foote bad for some time been preparing a 

y. Al the conunencement of 1SB3, bow tamj men had the ConAdsralea la 
thefieldr , Wberewae their main body r What naa the nnmlwr of the Fedeitd 
(bcceet Ewljr Id (he jeu, what ■dvantagsa were galaed In Eeanckj r— t. 
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fleet of gun-boats and mortar-boats for the Federal government, 
at Cairo {ha'-ro)^ Illinois. In February, 1862, this fleet and a 
land force under General Grant captured Fort Henry, on the 
Tennessee River, and Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, with 
many prisoners, cannon, and stores. See if you can find these 
forts on the map on p. 181. The enemy were thus obliged to 
withdraw from Kentucky ; and Nashville, the capital of Ten- 
nessee, was soon after occupied by a Federal oxmy, 

3. The same month. General Burnside and Commodore 
Goldsborough, with a strong land and naval force, made a suc- 
cessful descent on Roanoke Island (see map, p. 28). They met 
with a brave resistance, but succeeded in capturing 3,000 Con- 
federates stationed on the island. From this place expeditions 
were made to various other points on the coast of North Caro- 
lina. The enemy's vessels were destroyed, their forces scattered, 
and their stores captured. Among the important places taken 
were Newbern and Beaufort (bu'-fort). 

4. A large Federal fleet lay in Hampton Roads, near the 
mouth of the James River. One day a powerful iron-clad ram, 
belonging to the Confederates and called the Virginia, issued 
from Norfolk and steamed up to the fleet. The wooden vessels 
Cumberland and Congress were soon destroyed, their broad- 
sides making no impression on the thick armor of their iron- 
clad foe. Darkness then came on, and the ram retired. 

5. It was feared that the next day this terrible enemy would 
sink every vessel in the harbor, and then escape to ravage north- 
em ports. Bat during the night the little floating battery Mon- 
itor, commanded by Captain Worden (wur'-den), arrived from 
New York. The next morning she boldly encountered the 
Virginia, drove her back disabled to Norfolk, and thus saved 
the rest of the fleet. — On the same day that the Virginia de- 

What had Commodore Foote been preparing at Cairo ? Who cooperated Mrith 
this naval force ? What forts were captured ? How were these posts situated ? 
What was the consequence of these captures?— 8. Give an account of the 
descent on Roanoke Island. What other places in North Carolina were taken ? 
—4. Where was a large Federal fleet stationed ? What made its appearance 
one day ? What was done by the ram ?— 6. What fears were en^rtained for 
the next day ? How was the rest of the fleet saved t What battle was fonglit 
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stroyed the Cumberland and Congress, General Curtis defeated 
the Confederates at Pea Hidge, Arkansas, after three days' des- 
perate fighting. 

6. The Confederates still commanded the lower Mississippi. 
They had strong fortifications on Island No. 10 in that river, 
between the Kentucky and the Missouri shore. General Pope 
and Commodore Foote undertook the capture of this important 
post. They were completely successful, making prisoners of 
over 6,000 Confederates, who had been forced to evacuate the 
island. The gun-boats then descended the river, and defeated 
a fleet of the enemy ; and the city of Memphis, Tennessee, 
immediately surrendered. 

7. Following up the c^ipture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Gen- 
eral Grant moved southward. You 
can trace his route on the map. On 
the 6 th of April, the enemy attacked 
his army on the field of Shiloh. 
The first day of the fight, the Con- 
federates drove the national forces 
to the Tennessee Kiver, killed and 
captured great numbers of them, 
and threatened the whole army 
with destruction. The gun-boats, 
however, checked the enemy ; and 
during the night Grant was reen- 
forced by an army under General 
Buell, which had marched from 
Nashville. Resuming the battle 
the next day, he drove back the j! 
enemy, who retreated to Corinth Shiloh. 
in the north-eastern part of Missis- 
just at this time ? With what result ?— 6. At what place in the Mississippi 
had the CoDfederates strong fortifications ? Who attempted the capture of 
this island? What was the result? What did the gun-hoats then do?— 7. 
How did General Grant follow up the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson ? 
Where did the enemy attack his army ? How is Shiloh situated ? (See map.) 
What was the result of the first day's fighting ? What of the second ? What 

16 
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sippi. Followed thither by the Federal forces, they destroyed 
their magazine and evacuated the place. 

8. Early in April, Fort Pulaski, the chief defence of the city 
of Savannah, was taken from the Confederates. This was fol- 
lowed by the more important capture of New Orleans, by Ad- 
miral Farragut, who ran past the forts below the city with part 
of his fleet amid a storm of shot and shells. The forts soon sur- 
rendered ; and the gun-boats, ascending the river, took other 
important places. 



LESSON LX. 

MOVEMENTS OP 1862 (cONnNUED). 

1. The army of the Potomac had been preparing through 
the winter for an advance on the Confederate capital. When 
they commenced moving, the enemy fell back to the Rappa- 
hannock River (see map, p. 177). McClellan thought he could 
reach Richmond most easily by way of the peninsula between 
the James and the York River. Accordingly, he transported 
his troops to Fortress Monroe, at the mouth of the James, and 
began his march from that point. The enemy resisted his ad- 
vance at Yorktown and Williamsburg, but were obliged to fell 
back, and the Federal forces at length arrived within seven 
miles of Richmond. 

2. Here McClellan stopped and called for reinforcements ; 
but the government could not send him any, for Washington 
was threatened. On the 31st of May, the Confederates attacked 
him at Fair Oaks. They were repulsed, but McClellan's loss 

did the Con federates do, when followed to Corinth t— 8. What fort was taken 
early in April ? What more important aacceeB followed ? 

1. For what had the army of the Potomac been preparing ? When they 
commenotd moving, what did the enemy do? By what route did McClellan 
propose advancing on Richmond ? Accordingly, what did he do ? Where did 
he meet with resistance ? At length, how near Richmond did be get ?— 8. At 
this point, what did McClellan do ? Why was he not reSnforced ? What took 
place. May 81st? What was the effect of the swamps on the Federal army ?— 
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was large. The nnhealtliy swamps in which the Federal army 
lay, were also rapidly thinning its ranks. 

3. McClellan now found it necessary to change his base to 
the James River, where he could have the protection of the 
gun-boats and wait for more men. While making this move- 
ment, he was fiercely attacked by the enemy. A succession of 
bloody battles followed, lasting seven days. It was only with 
great loss and suffering that the National forces were at last 
brought to the James River. 

4. Richmond was now safe, and General Lee with his main 
body moved to the north to take Washington. The troops left 
for the defence of the capital had been placed under General 
Pope, but they were much itiferior to the enemy in number. 
McClellan was at once ordered back to the support of this force, 
but before he arrived a series of desperate battles had been 
fought. Pope saved Washington, but it was at the cost of 
20,000 men and some of the bravest of the Federal oflSoers. 

5. General Lee 
at once pushed 
across the Potomac 
into Maryland, and 
occupied Frederick 
and Hagerstown. 
He thought that 
the people of Ma- 
ryland would re- 
ceive him with joy 
and swell the ranks 
of his army. He 
soon found he was 
mistaken. McClel- 
lan was on Jiis 
track, and on the 
14th of September 
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3. Give an account of McClellan'e change of base.— 4. What was General Lee's 
next movement, and its result ?— 5. What did General Lee next do ? What 
took place, Septem1>er 14tb? How is South Mountain situated? (See 
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he was obliged to give battle to the National forces at South 
Mountain. A hard-earned victory was won by the Union army, 
and the enemy fell back behind Antietam [an-te'-tam] Creek. 

6. " Stonewall Jackson ", one of the ablest of the Confed- 
erate generals, had been sent against Harper's Ferry before 
the battle of South Mountain. Having taken it and its garrison 
of over 11,500 men, he rejoined Lee in time for the great battle 
of Antietam, September 17th, 1862. The loss on both sides at 
Antietam was severe, but the advantage was with the National 
forces. Lee withdrew his army, unmolested, across the Potomac, 
having lost in his Maryland campaign not far from 30,000 men. 

7. McClellan was now superseded by General Burnside. He 
resolved to try the advance to Richmond by way of Fredericks- 
burg, which you will find on the Bappahannock River, on the 
map, p. 177. As his army gathered on one side of the river, 
Lee's appeared on the other. Before Burnside was able to pro- 
cure pontoons to cross the river, the enemy had fortified them- 
selves strongly on the heights back of the city. The most 
heroic eflforts were put forth by the Union army to carry these 
heights, but without success, and Burnside was obliged to re- 
cross the river, with a loss of 12,000 men. Thus, at the end 
of 1862, the army of the Potomac was as far from Richmond as 
ever. 



LESSON LXI. 

MOVEMENTS OF 1862 (CONTINUED) AND 1863. 

1. In the latter part of 1862, two Confederate armies, under 
Generals Kirby Smith and Bragg, overran Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. After gaining victories at Richmond and Munfordsville, 

map.)— 6. What place was captured by Stonewall JackBon ? At the jimctioii 
of what two rivers Is Harper's Perry ? (See map.) When was the battle of Antie- 
tam fought? .With what resalt? Into what does Antietam Creek empty? 
What did Lee do after this battle ?— 7. By whom was McClellan now super- 
seded ? Give an account of Bnmside^s movements at Fredericksburg. 

1. Relate the movements of the Confederates in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
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Kentucky, they united at Frankfort, the capital of the state. 
Cincinnati was saved only by the energy of General "Wallace. 
Buell, who had followed Bragg from Tennessee with a Union 
army, occupied Louisville, and thus saved it from plunder. 
After ravaging the country and forcing into his ranks all whom 
he could, Bragg fell back into East Tennessee, with a large train 
of wagons laden with spoils. 

2. Meanwhile, Grant and his command had not been idle. 
In September General Rosecrans defeated the Confederates at 
I-u'-ka, Mississippi, and the next month repulsed them with 
great loss at Corinth. Rosecrans was now ordered to super- 
sede Buell, and on the 81st of December he gave battle to 
Bragg at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. For three fearful days 
victory was doubtful, but at last it was secured to the Union, 
the Confederate army retreating on the night of January 3d. 

8. A million and a quarter dollars a day were needed to 
carry on the war. To raise this vast sum, Congress increased 
the duties on various imported articles, laid taxes on incomes 
and manufactures, and required stamps to be placed on deeds, 
bonds, mortgages, &c. They also authorized the issue of gov- 
ernment bonds and United States notes, or " green-backs ", to a 
large amount. The banks had some time before suspended 
specie payment, — ^that is, had ceased to pay out gold or silver. 
Gold, therefore, commanded a premium ; $100 in gold, at one 
time during the war, was worth $298 in paper money. 

4. The 1st of January, 1863, was made memorable by a 
proclamation of President Lincoln. By authority given him by 
Congress, he declared slavery abolished in all states then in 
insurrection, except in such parts as were held by the Federal 
Government. 

5. Early in 1863, General Hooker was placed in command 

towards the close of 1862.— 2. Wliat victories were ^ined by General Rose- 
crans abont this time ? Whom was Rosecrans ordered to supersede ? What 
took place, December Slst ? What was the result of the battle ?— 8. What was 
the daily cost of thp war? How was'this sum raised ? What had the banks 
done some time before ? What was the effect on the value of gold ?— 4. What 
memorable proclamation was made by the President, January 1st, 1863?— 5. 
Early in 1868, who was made commander 6t the army of the Potomac ? Give 
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of the army of the Potomac, which still lay opposite Fredericks- 
burg.*. In April Hooker assumed the offensive, and, crossing 
the Rappahannock, gave battle to the enemy at Ohancellorsville 
(see map, p. 177), on the 2d and 3d of May. The conflict was 
disastrous to the National army, which was obliged to recross 
the Rappahannock with a loss of 11,000 men. In this battle 
the Confederate General, "Stonewall Jackson", received a 
mortal wound. 

6. After repulsing Hooker, Lee a second time invaded Mary- 
land. Crossing that state, he advanced into southern Pennsyl- 
vania, and seized Chambersburg and York. The Pennsylvanians 

rose to defend their 
native soil ; and Gen- 
eral Meade, who had 
now taken Hooker's 
place, followed close 
on the invaders. Lee 
found it necessary to 
give battle at Gettys- 
burg; you will find 
this place on the map, 
on page 188. The 
struggle lasted three 
days (July 1st — 8d), 
and resulted in a com- 
plete victory to the 
Union arms. Lee fell 
back beyond the Rap- 
pahannock, and the 
Federal army again 
took position on that 
river. 

7. An unsuccess- 




Sccnc of Grant's Mi8t>issippi Campaign. 



an account of Hooker's forward movement How Is Chancellorsville situated ? 
What was the result of the battle?— 6. After repulsing Hooker, what was Lee^s 
next movement? Give an account of Lee^s second invasion. What battle 
terminated it? What was the result of the battle of Gettysburg?—?. What 
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fill attack had been made, at the close of 1862, on the iitronglj 
fortified city of Vicksbur^, held by the Confederates. Shortly 
afterwards the attack was renewed by General Grant with a 
strong land and naval force. In May, 1863, Grant gained a suc- 
cession of victories in Mississippi, and drove the Confederates 
into their intrenchments at Vicksburg, which he now resolved 
to reduce by siege. 

8. The Confederate commander at Vicksburg held out as long 
as possible, in hope of aid. But no aid came ; provisions grew 
scarce; and on the 4th of July he was obliged to surrender with 
his whole garrison of over 8t),000 men. 

9. Four days later, Port Hudson, a strong Confederate post 
in Louisiana (see map) surrendered to General Banks. The 
Mississippi was thus at length opened ; and these victories, fol- 
lowing closely on Lee's defeat in Pennsylvania, filled the North 
with joy. 

LESSON LXn. 

MOVEMENTS OP 1863 (CONTINUED). 

1. In the summer of 1868, to obtain the necessary men for 
the army, President Lincoln, by the authority of Congress, or- 
dered a draft, — that is, that a certain number should be drawn 
by lot from the whole body of citizens, who should be compelled 
either to go to the war themselves or to furnish substitutes. 
This gave rise to riots in dififerent quarters. 

2. When the draft commenced in New York city, July 18th, 
a great mob collected, attacked the buildings in which the lots 
were being drawn, burned down many houses, and committed 
fiendish outrages. For three days they had control of the city, 
the militia having gone to Pennsylvania, at the President's call, 

movements were made by General Grant in Mississippi ? How is Viclcsbnrg 
Bitnated ? (See map.)— 8. Give an account of the siege of Yicksbm^, and its 
result— 9. What place surrendered four days later? What was the effect of 
these victories ? ^ 

1. What measure was resorted to in the summer of 1863 ? What was the 
consequence ?— 2^ Give an account of the riot in New York city.— 8. Relate 
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to ud ID repelling Lee. At the end of that time, a eafficient 
force was assembled to pot down the marauders and restore 

8. In Jtine of this eame year, the partisan leader Morgan, 
with S600 Confederates, made a raid through sonthern Ohio. 
The; proposed, after plundering and destroying all that lay in 
their path, to recross the Ohio River and join Lee in Maryland. 
Their plana were frustrated by the brave men of Ohio and a 
Cnion force which had followed the invaders from Eenlucky. 
Morgan was defeated and captored, July 26th. 

4. Active operations were carried on by both parties on the 
Atlantic coast. The Confederates tried to recapture Newbem, 
but were repulsed. A fieet of National iron-dads and a strong 
land force under General Gillmore were sent to Charleston har- 
bor. Several batteries of the enemy were taken, and Fort 
Sumter was furiously bombarded till its walls crumbled. A 
destructive fire was also opened by the Union batteries on the 
city of Charleston, which was abandoned by most of its in- 
habitants. 

5. In June, Rosecrans, whose army bad remuned at Mur- 

freesboro, again took the field 
against Bragg, and obliged him 
to fall back, first to Chattanooga 
in the south-eastern part of 
Tennessee, and then to north- 
western Georgia. Here Bragg, 
having been largely reSnforced, 
suddenly fell on the Federal ar- 
I my, near Chickamauga Creek, 
1 which you will find on the ac- 
~J] oompanying map. The Fed- 
Vitiuil J of Cbatisnoog*. erals, with the esoeption of 

Thomas's division, were driven back in confusion, and it was 

Ibehlatory ofUorEdn'eraid.— 4. What place on Che AtUntlc const dtdtbe Con. 
(ederates nttempt to recaptore T Wllb what snccess f What movementa were 
nude by the National forces agtilnBt Charleston I How did they snuised t— 5. 
Give an accoDDt of Boaecraos's moTements In June. What toolt place at 
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not without heavy loss that Kosecrans concentrated his forces 
at Chattanooga. 

6. Bragg at once cat Rosecrans^s lines of commnnication, and 
for a time the Federal army was in serious danger. General 
Hooker, however, with reinforcements from the army of the 
Potomac, succeeded in opening the Tennessee River, so that 
supplies could be brought in. Soon afterwards. General Grant, 
who had superseded Rosecrans, arrived at Chattanooga. Find- 
ing that a large division had left Bragg's army, he took the field, 
gained two brilliant victories, and drove the enemy to Ringgold, 
Georgia. The first of these victories was won by Hooker's men 
on Lookout Mountain (see map), at such a height that they 
were hidden by the clouds from the spectators below. 

7. The division that left Bragg, under General Longstreet, 
hastened towards Knozville, about 100 miles north-east of 
Chattanooga. Burnside was here with an army which he had 
employed in driving the enemy from north-eastern Tennessee. 
The Confederates made a fierce attack on the Union forces, but 
were repulsed, and then laid siege to the city. It was for a 
time hard pressed, but was at last relieved by General Sherman, 
who had moved with a large force from Chattanooga after 
Bragg's defeat. 

8. Missouri and Arkansas were throughout most of this year 
the scenes of war and violence. Contending armies overran 
both states, and guerrillas and marauders followed in their 
track, committing outrages of every kind. Here also the Federal 
arms were successful, and by the close of the year the greater 
part of both states was restored to the Union. , 

Chickamanga Creek ? Into what does this stream empty ? What was the re- 
sult of the battle?— 6. What did Brau:^ next do? How was the Federal army 
relieved? Who now superseded Rosecrans? What was done by General 
Grant ? Near what stream is Ringgold ? (See map.) What is stated respecting 
the victory gained by Hooker's men ?— 7. After leaving Bragg, where did 
Iiongstreet^s division go ? For what purpose ? What was the result of their 
attack ? How was Knoxville relieved from siege ?— 8. What was the condition 
of things to MisBoori and Arkansas ? 
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LESSON LXra. 

MOYBMBNTS OF 1864. 

1. Early in 1864, General Banks, with a large army sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet under Admiral Porter, set out from 
New Orleans, to open the Red River and drive the Confederates 
from western Louisiana. As long as the army was protected 
by the dreaded gun-boats, it met with no diflBculty, and suc- 
ceeded in taking several important posts. But soon after the 
Federals left the river, their advance, which was some miles 
distant from the main body, was furiously attacked (April 8th) 
by the enemy in front and on both flanks, and routed with great 
loss. 

2. The next day, the attack was renewed on the maiu body, 
but General Smithes division saved the exhausted army, and 
enabled it to reach the river. The expedition was abandoned. 
The fleet turned back, and was greatly annoyed on its return by 
hostile batteries. After it ascended the river, the water had 
fallen ; and it was only with great difficulty and by the con- 
struction of a dam that the gun-boats were got over the rapids. 

8. Several other advantages were gained by the Confederates 
early in the year, particularly in Tennessee. Among these was 
the capture of Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi River, 70 miles 
above Memphis. Plymouth, North Carolina, was also taken by 
a Confederate force, assisted by the iron-clad ram Albemarle. 
The Albemarle was afterwards sunk by Lieutenant Gushing, 
who eiploded a torpedo under her, 

4. On the 8d of March, 1864, General Grant was raised to 
the highest rank in the army of the United States, — ^that of 
Lieutenant-Gen eral. Turning over the large force which lay in 
and about Chattanooga to General Sherman, with directions to 

1. Early in 1864, what was done by General Banks ? With what saccees 
did he meet at first ? What took place, April 8th ?^2. Narrate the events of 
the following day. What difficulties did the fleet encounter 7S. What other 
advantages were gained by the Confederates ? What became of the ram Albe- 
marle ?— 4. To what rank was General Grant raised, March 8d ? What did he 
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\ advance on Atlanta, Georgia, he hastened to the army of the 
Potomac, to move on the Confederate capital. 

5. Sherman was soon in the field. By a succession of mas- 
terly movements, now outflanking the enemy and now forcing 
them from their position by hard blows, he at last drove them 
to their fortifications before Atlanta, and laid siege to the city. 
Three furious attacks were made on the besieging force, but 
without success. Sherman having finally succeeded in cutting 
the communications of the enemy and severing a large detach- 
ment from the main body, the Confederates evacuated the city, 
and on the 2d of September the National forces entered it in 
triumph. 

6. Grant, with the army of the Potomac, advanced upon 
Richmond by way of the Wilderness, west of Chancellorsville 
(see map, p. 177). Lee gave him battle. May 5th, 6th, 7th, but 
was obliged to fall back. Hard fighting, with fearful loss on 
both sides, was continued day after day, till at last Lee was 
forced to Richmond. Grant then withdrew his army south of 
the Potomac, and tried to take Petersburg. " He was prevented 
from so doing by a strong force thrown into its defences by 
Lee. 

/ 7. In connection with the attack on Richmond, two attempts, 
both unsuccessful, were made by the Federals on Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Hunter, in retreating from the latter of these, left 
the valley of the Shenando'ah River undefended ; and General 
Early, with 20,000 men, seized the opportunity to invade Mary- 
land the third time. Plundering as he went, he approached 
within a few miles of Baltimore, and a detachment of his army 
even entered the suburbs of Washington. They were speedily 
repulsed, and the whole body soon afterwards crossed the Poto- 
mac with their booty. 

8. A Federal column stiyi^ed in pursuit, gained some advan- 

do with the army at Chattanooga ? Where did he hasten ?— 6. Describe Shei^ 
man*8 movements. How did he finally succeed in taking Atlanta ?— 6. What 
ronte did Grant take in his advance on Richmond ? Give an account of his 
movements. What place did he attempt to take ? How was he prevented ttom 
taking it?— 7. On what place were two nnsnccessfhl attempts made? Give 
the history of the third invasion of Maryland.~8. With what success did the 
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tage at first, bnt was finally driven back. Again (Jnlj 29th) 
Early threw part of his force across the Potomac. Not till 
General Sheridan was intrusted with its defence, was the Shen- 
andoah vallej secured to the Union. 

9. Before day on the 19th of October, 1864, the Federal 
army of the Shenandoah was suddenly attacked by the enemy 
at Cedar Creek, thrown into confusion and rout. It was then 
that Sheridan made his famous ride of twenty miles from Win- 
chester, and by his presence turned defeat into a signal vic- 
tory, taking many guns and prisoners. Beaten in all his en- 
counters with Sheridan, Early at last relinquished the valley to 
his antagonist. 



LESSON LXIY. 

MOVEMENTS OP 1864 (CONTINUED). 

1. The summer of 1864 was signalized by the destruction of 
the Alabama, a Confederate privateer built in England, com- 
manded by Captain Semmes, which had been roaming the seas, 
pillaging and burning American merchantmen. She was sunk 
by the Kearsarge, after a short contest, off the coast of France. 
Two other privateers, the Florida and Georgia, were captured 
daring the year by National vessels. 

2. Meanwhile, Grant and his army were hard at work before 
Petersburg. A breach was made in the enemy's defences by the 
explosion pf a mine ; but, when the Union forces attempted to 
enter through the opening, they were driven back with a loss 
of 5,000 men. Expeditions were sent out to cut the railroads 
that supplied the enemy, and the Confederate lines were at- 
tacked at different points on both sides of the James River, but 
no very great advantages were gained. 

Federal colamn that punned Early meet ? Who finally eecnred the Shenandoah 
valley to the Union ?— 9. Tell how Sheridan once saved a lost battle. What 
w'M Early at last obli^^ed to do ? 

1. By what event was the sammer of 1864 eignalized ? How was the Ala- 
bama destroyed ? What other privateers were captured ?— 2. What wan done 
at Petersburg by Grant^s army ? What other movements were made f— 8. When 
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3. In August, Admiral Farragut distinguished himself by his 
achievements in Mobile Bay. This bay was defended by three 
Confederate forts, as many gun-boats, and the iron-clad ram 
Tennessee. Farragut ran past the forts, and captured or dis- 
abled the Confederate fleet, one gun-boat alone escaping. Sup- 
ported by a land force, he then turned on the forts. One of 
these was blown up by its garrison, and the other two were 
obliged to yield to his furious bombardment. Thus the way was 
opened to Mobile. 

4. In the fall of 1864, Mr. Lincoln was reelected President, 
over General McClellan, who ran against him. At the same 
time', Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was chosen Vice-president. 

5. After taking Atlanta, Sherman allowed his army to rest 
for two months and a half, and then commenced one of the 
memorable movements of the war. Leaving men enough be- 
hind under General Thomas to protect Tennessee from the Con- 
federate army which had been driven from Atlanta, he aban- 
doned his lines in the interior and marched for the coast, 
sweeping a tract from twenty to sixty miles wide, destroying 
railroads, living on the country, and striking terror into the 
inhabitants. The enemy could make little resistance. Within 
a month the coast was reached. Fort McAllister near Savannah 
was taken, and communication was opened with the Federal 
fleet. The Confederates were obliged to evacuate Savannah, 
which on the 21st of December was occupied by the National 

army. . 

6. No sooner had Sherman moved from Atlanta than Hood, 
the Confederate commander, invaded Tennessee. The Union 
forces were driven back from point to point, till at last they 
made a stand near Nashville. While Hood was preparing to 
blockade the river and cut the railroads. General Thomas 
attacked him (December 15th), drove him from his position in 

and where did Admiral Farragat distlngalsb himself? How wag Mobile Bay 
defended ? Belate Farragirt's achieyements.— 4. In the fall of 1864, who were 
elected President and Vice-president? — 6. After taking Atlanta, how long a 
rest did Sherman allow his army? What did he then do? Within a month 
what was effected? What were the Confederates obliged to do?— 6. Give an 
17 
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great disorder, and captured many cannon and over 13,000 
prisoners. Hood then withdrew the remnants of his army into 
northern Alabama. 

7. "Wihnington, on the coast of North Carolina, had been a 
great resort of blockade-runners throughout the war. It was 
defended by Forts Fisher and Caswell. In December, 1864, 
Admiral Porter and General Butler set out to reduce these forts 
and take the city. The Federal fleet soon silenced the guns of 
Fort Fisher ; but General Butler, thinking the works too strong 
to be taken by assault, gave up the undertaking. Some days 
afterwards the attempt was renewed by General Terry, with 
complete success. The forts were taken, and on the 22d of 
February, 1865, the National flag waved over Wilmington. 

8. Towards the close of 1864, various schemes were set on 
foot by Confederates in Canada, for ii^uring the people and 
property of the loyal states. One party made a raid on St. 
Albans [awV-bum\ in the northern part of Vermont, robbed 
the banks, and escaped across the frontier. Another party 
captured and burned two steamboats on Lake Erie. A third 
att-empted to bum the city of New York by setting fire to several 
of the large hotels; the flames were put out, however, before 
mUch damage was done. 



LESSON LXV. 

CLOSING MOVEMENTS OP THE WAR. 

. 1. After a short rest at Savannah, Sherman's army were 
again in the field. They marched across South Carolina, taking 
Columbia, the capital of the state, on the 17th of February, 

account of Hood^sinTEsion of Tenneesee. How was it tenninatedf Where 
did Hood lead the remnants of his army ?~^7. What place was a great resort of 
hlockade-rauners ? How was it defended? What attempt was made in Decem- 
ber, 1864? Who repeated the attempt? With wliat success ?— 8. Towards the 
close of 1864, what schemes were set on foot in Canada ? Mention some of these 
that were put in execution. 

1. WtiAt were the next movements made by Sherman^s army ? What places 
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1865. Thence they advanced into North Carolina. After tv»o 
engagements with the enemy, who had concentrated to oppose 
their progress, they entered Goldsborough, and soon afterwards 
occupied Baleigh, the capital of the state, the Confederate army 
falling back to the north-west. 

2. Sherman^s movements in his rear, and the near approach 
of Gillmore's batteries, warned the Confederate commandeu in 
Charleston that his position was no longer safe. Accordingly, 
having set fire to the store-houses containing cotton, he evacu- 
ated the city and the forts in the harbor, which were occupied 
by the Federal army on the 18th of February. The bombard- 
ment of the city had continued 542 days. 

3. General Sheridan, with part of his force, made a brilliant 
movement at this time up the Shenandoah valley. Bouting a 
body of Confederates on his way, he rapidly advanced in the 
direction of Eichmond, and destroyed the railroad and canal by 
which it received most of its supplies. Then, crossing the 
James, he joined the army before Petersburg. 

4. The Confederate leaders, seeing that an overwhelming 
force was being brought against them, on the 25th of March 
made a desperate attempt to break Grant^s lines and cut off 
part of his army. They were at first partially successful, but 
were finally repulsed. General Grant, in. turn, pushed the 
enemy vigorously, and advanced his lines. 

6. On the 2d of April, an attack was made by the Federal 
forces along the yrhole line in front of Petersburg, and the 
Confederates were driven from their intrenchments. Petersburg 
and Bichmond could be held no longer, and that same night 
they were evacuated by the Confederates. It was felt that 
now the war must soon terminate. 

6. Lee's army retreated towards LyncJiburg, where it was 

in North Carolina did they occnpy ?— 2. What was done by the Confederate 
commander in Charleston ? What forced him to this course ? How long had 
the bombardment of Charleston lasted?— 8. What movement was made by 
Sheridan at this time ?— 4. What desperate attempt was made by the Confeder- 
ates, March 25th? With what snccess did they meet? What did General 
Grant do in turn?— 5. What movement was made by the Federals, April 2d? 
What was the result ?— 6. What place did Lee's army try to reach ? How were 
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intended to make another stand ; but Sheridan intercepted the 
fugitives, completely routed them, and took several thousand 
prisoners. Lee was now forced to surrender, and on the 9th of 
April, 1866, his whole army laid down their arms. This joyftd 
. intelligence was followed by news of the surrender of Mobile, 
and impoi^ant successes gcdned in Korth Carolina, Alabama, 
arid Georgia, by large detachments of Federal troops under 
Generals Stoneman and Wilson. 

7. In the midst of these glad tidings came .the appalling news 
that President Lincoln had been assassinated. He was shot on 
the evening of April 14th, in the theatre at Washington, by 
John Wilkes Booth, a violent partisan of the South, and died 
the next morning. Never was sorrow so intense and general 
seen throughout the land, as when this terrible event was an- 
nounced. The same night that the President was murdered, an 
attempt was made on the life of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of 
State, at that time confined to his bed by illness. Tl^e assassin 
failed in his purpose, though he wounded Mr. Seward and three 
others who were present. 

8. Strenuous efforts were made to arrest the murderers. 
After some days, Booth and an accomplice were traced to a 
bam, and summoned to surrender. The latter did so; but 
Booth, refusing. Was shot down, while in the act of {uming at 
his pursueiffl. The accomplice referred to and three others were 
found guilty by a military court and hanged. Three others 
connected with the plot were sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and one to hard labor for six years. 

they prevented from bo doin^^t . What was the conseqnence ? What other 
BncceBBee were gained by the National anns f— 7. Give an account of President 
Lincofai's aseaBsination, and the feeling it excited. The same night, what 
other attempt was made> With what result?— 8. What was the flite of the 
murderer and his accomplices ? 
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LESSON LXVI. • 

johkson's administration. 

1. The day after President Lincoln's assassination, Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, took the oath of office as President of 
the United States. He had risen from an humhle rank in life, 
through various offices, to be governor of his state and United 
States senator. He had remained loyal throughout the war, 
and while acting as military governor of Tennessee under Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been elected Vice-president of the United 
States. 

2. Lee's surrender was the death-blow of the Confederacy. 
Johnston's army of about 30,000 men, which had opposed Sher- 
man in North Carolina, laid down their arms April 26th, and the 
next month the remaining Confederate forces followed their 
example. The war was now at an end. Jefferson Davis tried 
to escape to the coast, but was intercepted in Georgia by Wil- 
fion's cavalry. He was confined for a . time under an indictment 
for treason, but was finally released on bail. His trial has not 
yet (July, 1868) taken place. 

3. On the close of the war, government raised the blockade 
of the southern ports, reduced the navy, and disbanded a great 
part of the army. A debt of about 2| billions of dollars had 
been incurred, but this did not discourage the people, rejoicing 
as they did at the return of peace. By a proclamation of the 
President, issued May 29th, 1865, pardon was granted to most of 
those who had taken part in the secession movement, and there 
was a general disposition in the Soutii to yield to the new state 
of affairs. 

4. In 1865, slavery was abolished in' the United States. This 

1. Who succeeded President Lincoln? What facts are stated respecting 
Johnson's previous career?— rS. What was the effect of Lee s sarrender ? What 
other surrenders followed ? Give an account of the capture of Jefferson Davis, 
^3. What was done by govern nierft, on the close of the war? How great a 
debt had been incurred ? What was the substance of the President's proda- 
ination of May 89th, 1865 ? What feeling prevailed in the South ?^. What 
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was effected by an amendment to the constitotion, proposed hj 
Congress before the close of the war, and ratified by three- 
fourths of the states. Different bills were afterwards passed 
for the protection of the freedmen. 

5. A society known as Fenians had for some time existed in 
Ireland, the United States, and elsewhere, formed for the pur- 
pose of wresting Ireland from the British crown and making it 
independent. In June, 1866, bodies of Fenians residing in the 
United States crossed the frontier and invaded Canada. After 
some skirmishing, they were driven back. Though the English 
had aided the Confederates in the recent war. President John- 
son at once issued a proclamation that the neutrality of the 
country must be preserved, and took such measures as put a 
stop to the movement. 

6. During 1866 and 1867, there were much excitement and 
bitter feeling on the question of Reconstruction, — ^that is, of 
restoring the seceded states to their former position in the 
Union. The President and Congress differed widely in opinion, 
the latter insisting, among other things, on further guarantees 
of the rights of the freedmen. It was only after a long struggle 
that most of the seceded states were, in July, 1868, restored 
to their former relations in the Union. 

. 7. In 1867, Russian America, an immense territory of nearly 
500,000 square miles in the north-western part of North Amer- 
ica, was bought by the United States for $7,200,000 in gold. 
It is a cold and rugged region, valuable chiefly for its fisheries 
and furs. 

8. The hostility between Congress and the President became 
greater than ever in the spring of 1868. On the President's 
attempting to remove thfe Secretary of War, the m^ority in 
Congress declared that he had violated a law which made the 
consent of the senate necessary to such removals, and impeached 



inetltation was aboliebed in 1866 f How was this effected ?— 5. Who were the 
Fenians ? Give an account of their invasion of Canada. How was the move- 
ment stopped?— 6. What question produced great excitement in 1866 and 
1867? On what did Congress Insist ? What was the resnlt of the discussion f 
—7. What purchase was made in 1867? Describe Russian America.— d. Give 
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him of "high crimes and misdemeanors", with the view of 
removing him from office. He was tried by the senate ; but, 
two-thirds of that body having failed to pronounce him guilty, 
he was acquitted. 

9. On the approach of the presidential election of 1868, 
the Republicans nominated for President General Ulysses S. 
Grant, of Illinois; for Vice-president, Schuyler Colfax, of' In- 
diana. The Democratic candidates were Horatio Seymour, of 
New York, and General Francis P. Blair, of Missouri. The 
Republican candidates were successful, and on the 4th of 
March, 1869, General Grant was inaugurated. 



aA account of the impeachment of President Johnson.—^. Whom did the 
BepnblicanB nominate for President and Vice-president in 1868? Whom did 
the Democrats nominate ? Which candidates were elected ? When was Gen- 
eral Grant inaugurated? 
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STATES ADMITTED 8IXCS THE ADOPTIOIf OF THE C 
STITUTIOIT. 

(For the TUrtoen Origtnil SUtec, tee p. W.) 



TermoDC 






imi. 


*I. Teas, 


. IBIS. 


EeolDcky, 






1798. 


as. Florida. . 


18411. 


TenoesKv, 








99. lawa. 


. 1846. 


Ohio, ; 








ao. VlBconxln, 


. , 1816. 


LonieliDS, 






IBIS. 


81. CalltoriUa, . 


. ISfiO. 








isie. 


n. MllinesoU, 


1808. 


MliilMfppI, 








M. gjesou. 


. 18BB. 


UllnolB, . 












AUhama, 






1819. 


SI. Wwtv'LrilnIa, ' . 




Maine. . 








86. Me.ada 


18M, 


MiMOnrl. 








ST. Nebiuka. . 


. im. 


ArkaouB. 






IBW. 






Michigan, 






im. 







Phesidents of the unitbd states. 



QuEBTioHB ON THE ABOTs Tableb.— What waH tbs GntiBlatc admitted after 
the lOrmaHonof the ConBiltntionf What other BtateB were admitted daring 
WaBhiDgtoii'B admiDlBbnllcHiT When waa Ohio admitted r What two Btotes 
weie admitted durln:- Madlnoa's adminlBtrallon I What flva. during Monroo'e I 
What Btste became a memher of the Dnlon in 1838 T In 1837! When did 
Teiaa become one or the UnllL'd Statesf Wbst other slate vb9 admitted the 
same rear r Qlvs the dales or the admiarioiior lova, WlBconsln. and Caliror- 
nla. Name the Btates In order that hare been admitted elnce Callfomta, Kame 
the presidenls or the UniMd Statee in order. Whtch of tbeu wer« elected for 
tiro tenne! What state haa rarnlahed the mut pnaidents to tho Unlonr 
What Mate has rumlahed the next graat«at nambet t Which of the ptcaldentB 
died liia[Oce,and tberelbre did not aerre their mil termI~.Which were rice- 
preBldehtB, and obtained the office bj the death of their predecesBor > W2i1cb 
■ ofthopraaldentaareBtillllvlngT , 



OHEONOLOGICAL RECORD, 

EMBRAOINO THB PRINOIPAL EVENTS OF 'AMERIOAN HISTOBT, AR- 
RANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR OOOXTRRENOB. 

(QaeBtions on the Chronological Record are appeuded.) 



A. D. 

1493. Oct. 12, Colnmbas discovers America (St Salvador). 

149T. June 34, mainland of America (Newfoundland) discovered by John and 

Sebastian Cabot, under a commission fh>m Henry VU., of England. 
1496. Columbas discovers the mainland of South America. 
1499. Voyage of Amerigo Veapaccl. 

1601. Coast of N. America explored by Cortereal, a Portuguese. 
1607. The New World first called Amebioa, after Amerigo Vespucci. 
1613. March 2t, Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon. 

1618. Sept. 26, Pacific Ocean discovered by Balboa. 
1617. Mexico discovered by Francisco Fernandez. 

1619. April, Cortez lands where Vera Cruz now stands. 
1630. Magellan enters the Pacific, by the Strait of Magellan. 
1521. Angost 13, Cortez takes the city of Mexico. 

1634. Verazzani, a Florentine In the service of France, Qxplores the coast from 

North Carolina to Nova Scotia. 
1634. Cartler discovers the River St. Lawrence. 
1639. De Soto commences his Invasion at Tampa Bay. ' 
1641. The Mississippi River discovered by De Soto. 
1643. May 31, De Soto dies ; Is buried In ^he MisslsslppL 
'1563. Huguenots attempt a settlement at Port Royal. 
1664. Settlement of Huguenots on the St John's, Fla. 
1666. Spaniards found St Augustine. 
1676. Froblsher, an Englishman, seeks a north-west passage. 
1679. First voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; second, in 1583. 

Sir Francis Dpkfi explores the coast of New Albion (Oregon). 
1584. First expedition sent out Iqt Sir Walter Raleigh reaches Roanoke Island *, 

country called Vix^^ 

1686. Raleigh's second ^x^^ition sent out under QrenVllle. 

1687. Raleigh sends out apolbny under White. 

1589. Raleigh assigns hi^rigfats to tbte London Company. 

1603. May 14, Qosnold discovers. Cape Cod. 

1606. Patent issued to London and Plymouth Companies. 

1607* Plymouth Co. attempt to plant a colony at the month of the Kennebec 
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First permanent English settlement made, at Jamestown,' by London 
CJo. 
1006. Quebec founded by French under Cbamplain. 

Capt. John Smith explores Chesapeake Bay. 
1609. Lord Delaware appointed governor of Virginia. 

Hendrik Hudson discovers the Hudson River. 
1611. Cattle and hogs brought to Virginia from Europe. 

1614. Dutch build a fort on Manhattan Island. 

Capt. Smith explores the coast of New England. 

1615. Dutch settle at Fort Orange (Albany). 

1618. Dutch settle in New Jersey, near the Hudson. 

1619. The *' House of Burgesses," the first representative body in America, 

convene8 at Jamestown, Virginia. 
1630. Dec. 21, Pilgrims land at Plymouth. 

1621. March, Pilgrims mak6 a treaty with Massasoit. 
Cotton first cultivated at Jamestown. 

1622. Indian massacre in Virginia ; 347 colonists killed. Grant made to Gorges 

and Mason of land from the St. Lawrence to the Merrimac. 
1624. James I. dissolves the London Company. 

1627. Swedes settle near the Delaware. 

1628. Massachusetts Bay Colony foupded. John Endicott settles at Salem. 

Charlestown founded. 
1690. Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, and Cambridge, founded. 

1682. Trading-posts established in Maryland. 

1683. Connecticut settled. Dutch build a fort at Hartford ; Plymouth settlen* 

establish a trading-post at Windsor. 
1634. Leonard Calvert colonizes Maryland. 
1685. Emigration from Massachusetts to Connecticut. 
1636. Rhode Island first settled, at Providence, by Roger Williams. 
1637 The Pequod War. 
1638. Delaware colonized by Swedes and Finns. Anne Hutchinson^s followers 

settle on Rhode Island. Colony of New Haven founded. 
1641. New Hampshire united with Massachusetts. 
.1643. Indian War in New Netherlands. 

Confederacy formed, under the name of " the United Colonies of New 

England". Swedes from Delaware settle in Pennsylvania. 
1644. Indian War in Virginia. 
1663. North Carolina first colonized, by Vir^nians. 
1655. Dutch conquer the Swedes of Delaware. 

1663. Carolina granted tp Clarendon and others. 

1664. Charles 11. grants the whole country from the Connecticut to the Dela- 

ware to his brother, the Duke of York. New Amsterdam is taken,, nnd 
its name changed to New York. All the Dutch x>os8essions pass into 
the hands of the English. New Jersey granted to Berkeley and 
Carteret. 

1665. AUouez explores Lake Superior. 

1670. Locke's Grand Model signed. South CaroMna colonized. 
1676. King Philip's War. Indian war In Vhglnla. 
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1676. King Philip killed ; his tribe destroyed. 
Bacon^B Rebellion. Jamestown burned. 

1679. New Hampshire made a royal proyince. 

1680. Founding of Charleston. 

1682. Pennsylvania settled. Philadelphia founded in 1688. 

1685. Andros made governor of all New England. 

1687. Andros tries to take away the charter of Connecticut. 

1689. King WiUlam's War; lasts till 1697. 

1690. Schenectady burned by French and Indians. 
1692. Witch delusion in Salem, now Dauvers. 
1696. Rice first raised in Carolina. 

1701. Detroit founded by the French. 

1703. Queen Anne's War ; lasts till 1713. 

Mobile founded by French under D^Iberville. 

1704. Deerficld, Mass., destroyed by French and Indians. 
1718. New Orleans founded by the French. 

1724. Vermont first settled, by emigrants from Massachusetts. 

1729. N. and S. Carolina made separate governments. Massacre of French at 

Fort Rosalie (Natchez). Baltimore founded. 

1730. The Natchez Indians exterminated by the French. 

1732. George Washington bom, Pope's Creek, Va. 

1733. Georgia settled by Oglethorpe, at Savannah. 

1744. King George's War; lasts till 1748. 

1745. Colonists under Sir Wm. Pepperell take Louisburg. 

1753. Washington's mission to the French forts. 

1754. Fort Dn Qucsne begun by the English ; taken and finished by the French. 

French and Indian War begins. 

1755. Braddock's defeat. 

1757. Montcalm takes Fort William Henry ; massacre. 

1758. Montcalm repulses Abercrombie at Ticonderoga. 
English take Louisburg and Fort Du Quesne. 

1769. English take Quebec. Wolfe and Montcalm fall. 
1760. All Canada surrenders to the English. 

1763. Peace of Paris ends the French and Indian War. 
1765. Stamp Act passed ; repealed, March, 1766. 

1767. Duty laid on };ea, glass, paper, and painters' colors. 

1768. Sept. 27, British troops arrive at Boston. 

1770. Boston Massacre. Duties removed, except on tea. 

1773. Tea thrown overboard at Boston. 

1774. Sept. 6, Continental Congress meet at Philadelphia. 

1775. Revolutionary War commences, April 19, with battle of Lexington. May 

10, Ethan Allen takes Ticonderoga. May IS, Warner takes Crown 
Point. May 21, Independence declared in N. C. June 16, Washington 
elected commander'in-chief. June 17, Battle of Bunker Hill. Dec. 31, 
unsuccessftil attack on Quebec ; Montgomery slain. 

1776. March 17, British evacuate Boston ; June 28, are repulsed at Charleston. 

July 4, Declaration of Independence. Aug. 27, Battle of Long Island. 
Sept. 15, British land on New York Island. Oct. 28, Battle of White 
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Plains. Not. 16, British take Fort WashingtOH. Dec. 96, Battle of 
Trenton. 

1777. Jan. 8, Battle of Princeton. La Fjsyette arriyes in America. Jnlj6, 

Bnrgoyne takes Ticonderoga. Ang. 8, St. Leger besieges Fort Stanwix. 
Ang. 6, Battle of Oriskany. Ang. 16, Battle of Bennington. Sept. 11, 
Battle of Brandywine. Sept. 19, First battle of Stillwater. Sept. 26, 
Howe enters Philadelphia. Oct. 4, Battle of Gehnantown. Oct. 7, 
Second battle of StiUwater. Oct. 17, Bnigoyne^s snrr^ider. Dec. 11, 
Washington goes into winter qnarters at Valley Foige. 

1778. Feb. 6, Treaty with France signed. Jane 18, Philadelphia evacnated by 

the British. Jnne 28, Battle of Monmonth. Jnly 8, Massacre of Wy- 
oming. July 11, French fleet arrives off Sandy Hook. Ang., Unsac- 
cessfhl invtoion of Rhode Island. Not. 12, Massacre of Cherry Valley: 
Dec. 29, British take Savannah. 

1779. British take Stony and Verplanck's Point. Jnly, Tryon ravages Conn. 

July 15, Wayne recaptures Stony Point. Sept, Sullivan ravages the 
Indian country. Sept. 23, Paul Jones takes the Scrapie. Oct., Ameri- 
cans repulsed at Savannah. 

1780. May 12, Gen. Lincoln surrenders Charleston. July 10, French fleetarrivcs 

off Newport. Aug. 6, Battle of Hanging Rock. Aug. 16, Gates de- 
feated near Camden. Sept. 23, Andre captured ; discovery of Arnold's 
treason. Oct 7, Battle of King's Mountain. Exploits of Marion. 

1781. Jan., Arnold ravages Va. Jan. 17, Battle of Cowpens. Jan., Feb., Morgan 

and Greene's retreat. March 15, Battle of Guilford Court-House. April 
25, Battle of Hobkirk's Hill. British posts in Carolina captured. Sept. 
6, British take Forts Trumbull and Griswold, Omn. Sept. 8, Battle 
of Butaw Springs. Oct, French and Americans besiege Comwallis at 
Yorktown. Oct. 19, Surrender of Comwallis. 
1783. Sept 3, Treaty of Peace signed between Great Britain and U. S. Nov. 
8, Americans disband their army. Nov. 25, New York evacuated by 
the British. Dec. 28, Washinirton resigns his commission. 

1787. Shay's Rebellion in Mass. Constitution of the United States (Vamcd by 

a convention at Philadelphia. 

1788. First permanent settlement in Ohio, at Marietta. 

1789. Government organized imder the Federal Constitution. Washington 

elected first president Cincinnati founded. 

1790. Indian War; Qcn. Harmer defeated in Indiana. 

1791. St Clair defeated by the Indians. 

1792. Columbia River explored. 

1794. Whiskey Rebellion in Pa. Gen. Wayne ends the Indian War. 

1796. Washington's Farewell Address. 

1797. John Adams inaugurated, second president. 

1799. Naval engagemmts with French vessels. 
Dec. 14, Death of Washington. 

1800. Washington city made the capital. Treaty with France. 

1801. Jefferson becomes third president. Trlpolitan War. 

1808. Louisiana purchased. United States frigate Philadelphia captured by the 
Tripolitans. 
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1804. The Philadelphia retaken bj Decatur. Tripoli bombarded. 
1807. Bnrr tried for treason, and acquitted. 

U. S. fHgate Chesapeake attacked by the Leopard. 
1809. Madison inaugurated, fourth president. 

1811. Harrison gains the battle of Tippecanoe. 

1812. June 18, War with Great Britain declared. Hull's inyasion of Canada, 

retreat, and surrender. Unsuccessfhl attack on Qneenstown. United 
States gain brilliant naval yictories. 

1818. Americans defeated at Frenchtown; take York, Upper Canada; besieged 

in Fort Meigs ; take Fort George ; repulse the British at Sackett's 
Harbor ; also, at Fort Stephenson. Sept. 10, Perry's great yictory on 
Lake Erie. Oct 6, Battle of the Thames. British take Forts Geoige 
and Niagara. Jackson's campaign in the Creek country. 
1814. July 5, Battle of Chippewa. July 26, Battle of Lnndy's Lane. Americans 
besieged in Fort Erie. Aug. 24, Battle of Bladensburg; British enter 
Washington, and bum the public buildings. Sept. 11, Battle of Platts- 
buig. Sept. 18ik British repulsed at Baltimore. 

1816. Jan. 8, Battle of New Orleans. Feb. 18, Peace with Great Britain pro- 

claimed. Decatur settles with the Barbary States. 

1817. Monroe inaugurated, fifth president. Seminole War begins. Erie Canal 
. commenced. 

1819. Spain cedes Florida to the U. S. 
1821. Missouri Compromise passed. 

1823. Commodore Porter suppresses West Indian pirates. * 

1824. La Fayette visits America. 

1825. John Quincy Adams inaugurated, siscth president. 

1826. July 4, Death of John Adams and Jefferson. 
1829. Jackson inaugurated, seventh president. 

1882. Ravages of the cholera. Black Hawk's War. Nullification in S. C. 

United States Bank vetoed. 
1833. Jackson removes the deposits from the United States Bank. 
1885. Second war with Seminoles. Texan Revolution commences. 
1887. United States recognizes independence of Texas. Van Buren inaugurated, 

eighth president. Financial distress. Troubles on the Canada line. 

1841. Harrison, inaugurated as president March 4, dies April 4. Tyler succeeds. 

1842. North-eastern boundary settled with England. Dorr's Rebellion in 
. Rhode Island. 

1846. Polk inaugurated, eleventh president. 

1846. Mexican War commences. May 8, Battle of Palo Alto. May 9, Battle 

of Resaca de la Palma. Sept 24, Capitulation of Monterey. Ameri- 
cans conquer California. North-western boundary settled witli Great 
Britain. 

1847. Feb. 23, Battle of Buena Vista. Mar. 27, Scott takes Vera Cruz. April 

18, Battle of Cerro Gor^. Aug. 20, Contrerae, Churubusco. Sept 8, 
Molino del Rey. Sept 18, Chapultepec. Sept. 14, Americans enter 
Mexico in triumph. 

1848. Discovery of gold in California. July 4, P^ce with Mexico proclaimed. 

1849. Taylor inaugurated, twelfth president. 

18 
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1860. Descent of Lopez on Caba. Jnlj 9, Death of the president. Finmore 

sncceeds. ' 
1863. Difficulty with England on the Asheiy qaestion. 

1868. Pierce inaog^arated, foorteenth president World's Fair. Perry enters 

the Bay of Jeddo. 
1854. The Japanese make a treaty with the XT. S. Kansas and Nebraska Bill 

' passed. Missouri Compromise repealed. 
1866. Troubles in Kansas. 
1857. Buchanan inaug^urated, fifteenth president Reynlslon in business. 

Mormon Rebellion. 

1869. Bxpedition to Para«;uay. John Brown seizes the XT. S. arsenal at Harper's 

Ferry; is taken and, with six companions hanged. 

1860. Arrival of Japanese embassy. Dec. 20, Secession ordinance passed by 

South Carolina. 

1861. Januabt 9, Mississippi secedes; 11, Alabama and Florida secede; 19, 

Georgia secedes ; 36, Louisiana secedes. 

FsBRUABT 1, Tozas secedes ; 4, Peace Conference assembles at Wash- 
ington—" Confederacy" formed at Montgomery, Ala. ; 8, Davis elected 
provisional president of " the Confederate States ". 

Maboh 4, Lincoln inaugurated, sixteenth president 

Apbil 18, Fall of Sumter; 15, President calls for 75,000 men ; 17, Yiiglnia 
secedes; 18, Confederates seize Harper's Ferry; 19, Volunteers at- 

, tacked In Baltimore ; 20, Confederates seize Norfolk navy-yard. 

Mat 8, President calls for 83,748 men ; 6, Arkansas secedes ; 20, North 
Carolina secedes. 

June 8, Union victory at PhlUppl, Va. ; 8, Tennessee sewcedes; 10, 
Union repulse at Big Bethel, Va. ; 11, Union victory at Romney, Va. 

July 6, Battle near Carthage, Mo. ; 11, Union victory at Rich Mountain, 
Va. ; 14, Union victory at Carrick's Ford, Va. ; 20, Confederate Con- 
gress meets at Richmond ; 21, Union defeat at Bull Han, Va. 

August 10, Battle of Wilson's Creek, Mo. ; 29, Forts at Hatter^ Inlet 
N. C, captured. 

Septembbb 10, Union victory at Camifox Ferry, Va. : 29, Confederates 
take Lexington, Mo. 

OoTOBBR 21, Union defeat at Ball's Bluff, Va. 

NovBMBEB 7, Battle o*f Belmont, Mo.— Capture of Port Royal, S. C. ; 8, 
Seizure of Maaon and Slidell. 

Dbcbmbkb 20, Union victory at Dranesville, Va. ; 30, N. Y. banks stis- 
pend specie payments. 
1863. Januabt 19, Union victory at Mill Springs, Ky. 

Februabt 6, Capture of Fort Henry, Tenn. ; 8, Capture of Roanoke 
Island, N. C. ; 16, Capture of Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; 23, Davis In- 
augurated for a term of six years. « 

Mabch 6-8, Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark. ; 8, Ram Virginia sinks tBe Cumber- 
land and Congress ; 9, Engagement between the Monitor and Virginia ; 
14, Capture of Newbem, N. C. ; 23, Union victory at Winchester, Va. 

April 4, McClellan commences his Peninsular campaign ; 6, 7, Battle 
of Shlloh ; 7, Capture of Island No. 10, Miss. River ; 11, Capture of 
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Fort PnlaBki, Gsl. ; 25, Captare of Beaafort, S. C— Capture of New 
Orleans ; 28, Capture of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, La. 

Mat 4, Yorktown, Va., taken ; 6, Union victory at Williamsbnrg, Va. ; 
9, Pensacbla taken ; 10, Gen. Wool takes possession of Norfolk, Ya. ; 
ao, Corinth, Miss., taken ; Hay 81, Jane 1, Battle of Fair Oaks, or 
Seven Pines. 

June 8, Lee assames command before Bichmond ; 6, Sui^ender of Mem- 
phis, Teon. ; 25, Battle of Oak Grove, Va., commencing the seven days^ 
straggle ; 26, Battle of Mechanicsville, Ya. ; 27, Battle of Gaines's 
ill, Ya. ; 29, Battle of Savage's Station, Ya. ; 30, Battles of White 
Oak Swamp and Charles City Cross Roads, Ya. 

JuLT 1, Battle of Malvern Hill, Ya. ; President calls for 800,000 more men. 

AneusT 9, President calls for 800,000 additional troops— Union victory at 
Cedar Mountain ; Aug. 26-Sept. 1, Pope's battles between Manassas 
and Washington ; Aug. 30, Union defeat at Richmond, Ey. 

September 6, Lee's army invades Maxyland ; 14, Union victory at South 
Mountain, Md. ; 16, Captare of Harper's Perry by " Stonewall Jack- 
son"; 17, Union victory at Antietam Creek, Md.— Union defeat at 
Munfordsville, Ky. ; 19, Union victory at luka, Miss. • 

October 4, Confederates repulsed at Coriiith, Miss. ; 8, Union victory 
at Pen^viBe, Ky. 

December 18, Union repulse at Fredericksburg, Va. ; 29, Union repulse 
at Yicksburg, Miss. ; 81, Battle of Murfreesboro, Tenn. (Dec. 31-Jan. 
8, 1863.) 
1868. Januart 1, Emanoipation Proclamation ; 11, Capture of Arkansas Post, Ark. 

April 7, Naval attack on Fort Sumter, S. C. ; 17, Grierson's raid in 
Miss. (April 17-Mayl.) 

Mat 1, Union victory at Port Gibson, Miss. ; 2, 8, Union defeat at Chan- 
ceUorsville, Ya.; 8, Confederates capture Col. Streight; 12, Union 
victory at Raymond, Miss. ; 14, Union victory near Jackson, Miss. ; 
16, Union victory at Champion's Hill, Miss. ; 17, Union victory at 
BigBlack River, Miss. 

June 15, Lee's second invasion of Maryland commences ; 17, Iron-clad 
Atlanta captured. «> 

JuLT 1-8, Battle of Gettysburg, Pa. ; 4, Capture of Yicksburg, Miss. ; 8, 
Capture of Port Hudson, La. ; 18-16, Great riot in N. Y. city; 21, Mor- 
gan defeated in Ohio; ^, Capture of Morgan. 

September 7, Capture of Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, in Charleston 
harbor ; 8. Union repulse at Sabine Pass, Texas ; 10, Capture of Little 
Rock, Ark. ; 19, 20, Battle of Chickamauga, Ga. 

November 18, Enoxville, Tenn., invested by Longstreet; 24, Union 
victory at Lookout Mountain ; 25, Union victory at Missionary Ridge. 

December 8, Longstreet raises the siege of Enoxville. 
1864. February 1, President orders a draft for deficiency under the last call, 
and 200,000 additional men ; 20, Union defeat at Olustee, Fla. 

March 8, Grant made Lt. General ; 18, Fort De Russy, La., taken ; 14, 
President calls for 200,000 more men ; 26, Confederates repulsed at 
Cane River, La. 
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Afbil 8, Union defeat at Mansfield, or Sabine Cross Roads, La. ; 9, Battle 
of Pleasant Hill, La. ; 13, Confederates capture Fort Pillow, Tenn. ; 
18, Confederates capture Plymontb, N. C. 

Hat 8, Meade breaks camp ; 6, Butler lands on the fIbQth side of the 
James; 6-7, Battle of the Wilderness, Ya. ; 7, Sherman moves from 
Chattanooga; .7-13, Battles near Spottsyhranla Coart-Hoase, Ya, ; 18, 
14, Battle of Reeaca, Ga. ; 16, Union defeat at New Market, Ya. ; 38, 
Battle near Dallas, Ga. 

JuNB 14, 16, Grant crosses to the south* side of the James ; 16, Alabama 
sunk by the Kearsaige ; 16-17, Battle of Lost Mountain, Ga. ; 27, 
Union victory at Eenesaw Mountain, Ga. 

JuLT 6, Barly invades Maryland ; 9, Union defeat at Monocacy, Md. ; 18, 
President calls for 600,000 volunteers ; 30, 23, 38, Battles before At- 
lanta, Ga. ; 80, Chambersburg burned— Mine exploded at Petersburg, 
and Union assault repulsed. 

August 6, Union victory ii^ Mobile Bay; 8, Port Gaines, Ala., taken; 
18, Weldon Raiboad seized ; 38, Fort Morgan Uken ; Aug. 81, Sept. 1, 
Union victory at Jonesboro, Ga. 

Skptembbb 3, Capture of Atlanta, Ga. ; 19, Union victory at Winches- 
ter, Ya. ; 33, Union victory at Fisher's Hill, Ya. ; 39, Attack at Cha- 
pin's Bluff, Ya. 

October 19, Union victory at Cedar Creek (Middletown), Ya.~Rai(l on 
St. Albans, Yt. ; 37, Engagement at Hatcher's Run— Ram Albemarle 
sunk ; 81, Union troops recapture Plymouth, N. C. 

NovBMBBB 36, Attempt to fire N. Y. city ; 80, Battle of Franklin, Tenn. 

Dbcbxbbb 18, Capture of Fort McAllister, Ga. ; 16, 16, Union victory at 
Nashville, Tenn. ; 20, President calls for 800,000 men ; 31, Capture of 
Savannah, Ga. ; 34, First bombardment of Fort Fisher, N. C. 
1865. Jaiotart 16, Capture of Port Fisher, N. C. 

Fbbbuabt 17, Capture of Columbia, S. C. ; 18, Capture of Charleston, 
S. C. ; 23, Capture of Wilmington, N. C. 

Mabch 16, Battle of Moore's Cross Roads, N. C. ; 19, 30, Battle of Ben- 
tonsville, N. C. ; 31, Goldsborough, N. C, occupied ; 25, Attack on 
Fort Steadman, Ya. 

April 1, Union victory at Big Five Forks, Ya. ; 2, Lee's lines at Peters- 
burg carried ; 8, Capture of Petersburg and Richmond ; 6, Union vic- 
tory at Deatonville, Ya. ; 9, Lee's surrender; 13, Capture of Mobile, Ala., 
and Raleigh, I^. C. ; 14, Assassination of Pres. Lincoln $ 16, Andrew 
Johnson takes the oath of oflSce as president ; 26, Johnston's surrender. 

Mat 4, Dick Taylor's surrender; 10, Capture of Jefferson Davis ; 26, Eirby 
Smith's surrender— Bkd of thb War ; 29, Proclamation of amnesty. 

December, Slavery abolished in the United States. 
I^fiO. Civil Rights BUI passed. J'enian invasion of Canada. Tennessee re- 
stored to her relations in the Union. 
1807. Russian America purchased by the U. S. 

Ib68. Impeachment, trial, and acquittal, of President Johnson. Arkansas, Aln- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North and South Carolina, restored 
to their relations in the Union. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CHBONOLOGIOAL BECOBD. 

1. When was America discovered? By whom and when was the mainland 
discovered t By whom w^re the Cahofo commissioned ? When and by whom 
was the mainland of Soath America discovered t When did Amerigo Vespucci 
make his voyage ? Wliat rendered this voyage memorable ? How many yearn 
after this voyage was the New World first called America ? By whom was the 
coast of North America explored in 1601 1 By whom^ in 15^ ? Who discovered 
Florida ? The Pacific Ocean ? Mexico ? When did Cortez begin his invasion 
of Mexico ? How long was it before he took the capital ? 

2. How long after the discovery of the Pacific Ocean did MagellanPenter it ? 
Which was discovered first, the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi ? Who was 
the discoverer of each? Where did the Hogaenots attempt settlements ? When 
was St. Aagnstine foanded ? Why is this settlement memorable ? In 1679, who 
explored the coast of Oregon ? What waa Oregon then called ? What noted 
Englishman sent oat expeditions, 1584-1687 ? By whom and when was Cape 
Cod discovered ? When was a patent issued to the London and Plymouth Com- 
panies ? Wliat was done by each Company the next year ? 

8. By whom and when was Quebec founded ? The same vear, who explored 
Chesapeake Bay ? What part of the coast did Captain Smith afterwards ex- 
plore ? Who discovered the Hudson Biver ? How long after this did the Dutch 
build a fort on Manhattan Island ? Where did the Dutch settle in 1616 ? Where, 
three years later ? What was the first representative body in America ? When 
did it convene? Give the date of the landing of the Pilgrims. When was cot- 
ton first cultivated at Jamestown ? Give the date of the settlement of Swedes 
near the Delaware. When was Massachusetts Bay Colony founded ? 

4. What places were founded in 1680? When was Connecticut settled? 
Where and by whom ? When and by whom was Maryland colonized ?• Bhode 
Island ? Give the date of the Pequod War. By whom was Delaware colonized 
in 1638? What colony was founded the same year? What confederacy was 
formed in 1643? When and by whom was North Carolina first colonized ? What^ 
grant was made in 1664? What became of the Dutch possessions in the New 
World ? By whom was Lake Superior explored ? When was South Carolina 
colonized? 

6. When did King Philip's War begin ? How did it result ? The next year, 
what rebellion took place? What place was burned? Which was founded 
first, Charleston or Philadelphia ? When was Pennsylvania settled by Penn 
and his followers ? Who tiad settled there nearly forty years before ? Who was 
made governor of New England in 1686 ? What attempt did he make ? Between 
what years did King William's War prevail ? The second year of the war, 
what place was burned ? Give the date of the witch delusion. When was rice 
first raised in Carolina ? 

6. Name two cities founded by the French at the conmiencement of the 18th 
century. Give the dates of Queen Anne's War. When was New Orleans 
founded? By whom was Vermont first settled? What were the principal 
events of the year 1729 ? What great man was bom in 1732? When, where. 
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and by TvhoA, was Geoi;;Ia settled t Give the dates of King Deorge^s War. 
By whom was Louisbut^ taken iu 1745? State the principal eventR of the 
French and Indian War (1754-1768). By what Peace was it terminated ? Stale 

the chief events that immediately preceded the Revolation (1765-1774). 

• 

7. When and with what battle did the Bevolation commence ? What events 
followed in 1775? On what day of that year was the battle of Bunker Hill 
fought? When did the British evacuate Boston? What great event took 
place July 4th, 1776 ? What battles took place daring 1776? What was the 
first battle that took place the next year ? Mention the other principal events 
of 1777. When was a treaty with France signed ? What events followed, the 
same year? What post was captured by the British, and taken from them, in 
1779 ? By whom was Connecticut ravaged ? 

8. What flkmons naval battle took place in 1789 ? Where were the Ameri- 
cans repnlsed, the same year ? What were the principal events of 1780 ? By 
whom was Virginia ravaged in 1781 ? What battles were fought in that year? 
Daring what months did Greene and Morgan make their femoua retreat? After 
what battle ? With what siege and surrender did the Revolutionary War ter- 
minate ? When was a treaty of peace signed ? What events followed in 1783 f 
When was the Oonstitation of the United States framed ? When was a gov- 
ernment oi^ganize^ ander it ? Who was elected president ? 

9. When and where was Ohio first permanently settled? In the Indian 
War that commenced in 1790, what two generals were defeated ? What general 
was victorioas, and ended the war? When ? What was the date of the Whis- 
key Rebellion? Who succeeded Washington as president? In what year? 
When did Washington die ? At what age ? When was the city of Washington 
made the capital ? Who sacceeded John Adams ? What war took place dar- 
ing Jefferson's administration ? What purchase was made in 1803 ? What 
events of the Tripolitan War took phice in 1803 and 1804 ? 

10. t^hat famous trial took place in 1807? What naval conflict? In what 
year did Madison become president ? In what battle did Qen. Harrison defeat 
the Indians ? When was war with Great Britain declared ? What events fol- 
lowed in 1812 ? Mention the chief events of the war in 1813. When did the 
battle of Chippewa take place ? What battle followed ? When was the battle 
of Bladensborg fought? What did the British do immediately afterwards? 
When was the battle of Plattsbuig fought? What occurred Sept. 18th, 1814? 
For what was the 8th of January, 1815, fomous ? When was peace with Great 
Britain proclaimed? 

11. Who sacceeded Madison? When? What war began, the same year? 
What great public work was commenced in 1817 ? How did the U. S. get pos- 
session of Florida? When? When was the Missouri Compromise passed? 
What was done by Commodore Porter in 1833 ? For what was the year 1824 
memorable ? Who sacceeded Monroe ? In what year ? Which two ex-presi- 
dents died on the same day ? Wliat day was it ? Who sacceeded John Quincy 
Adams ? What were the principal events of 1832 ? What was done by Jackson 
in 1888? 

12. When did a second war with the Seminoles commence ? What revolu- 
tion began, the same year ? When did the U. S. recognize the independence 
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of Texas ? Who.became president in 1887 ? What were the principal events 
of Van Barents administration t Who was inaogrurated as president in 1841 1 
How long did he live after his inauguration ? Who succeeded ? Mention the 
principal events <^ 1843. Who became president in 1845 ? What war began, 
the following year ? What were the first two battles of the war ? What place 
capitulated in September? What province of Mexico was conquered by the 
Americans in 1846 f 

13. State the principal events of 1847. What great discovery was made in 
1848 ? When was peace with Mexico proclaimed ? By whom was Polk sue. 
ceeded ? When did Gen. Taylor die ? Who succeeded as pre^dent ? What 
difficulty occurred with England in 1852 ? Who succeeded Fillmore as presi- 
dent? When? What were the chief events of 1853? Of 1864? When did 
troubles commence in Kansas ? By whom was Pierce succeeded ? What were 
the chief events of 1857 ? What expedition started in 1859 ? The same year, 
what attempt was made by John Brown ? What was John Brown^s fate ? 

14. What embassy arrived in 1860 ? ' By w;hat state was the first secession 
ordinance x>assed ? Give the date. What states seceded in January, 1861 ? 
When did Texas secede ? For what two events was the 4th of Feb., 1861, 
memorable ? Who was elected provisional president of the Confederate States ? 
When was Lincoln inaugurated ? Give the date of the foil of Sumter. What 
events followed, the same month ? What two states seceded in May, 1861 ? 
When did Tennessee secede? What Union victories were gained in June, 
1861 ? Where were the Union forces repulsed ? 

15. When did the Confederate Congress first meet at Richmond ? The same 
month, near what place in Missouri was a battle fought? At what places in 
western Virginia were Union victories gained ? Give the date of the disastrous 
Union defeat at Bull Bun. What were the principal events of August, 1861 ? 
Of September ? Give the date of the Union defeat at Ball's Bluff. What battle 
in Missouri followed ? What place in 8. C. was captured ? When were Mason 
and Slidell seized ? What victory was gained in December? With wbat finan- 
cial event did the year close ? 

16. Where was the first Union victory gained in 1862 ? What 'advantages 
were gained by the Union arms in Feb., 1862? What took place, Feb. 22d ? 
For what two events was the 8th of March, 1862, memorable ? What took 
place the following day ? What other events took place the same year? When 
did McClellan commence his Peninsular campaign ? Two days afterwards, what 
bloody battle was fought in Tennessee ? About the same time, what advantage 
was obtained in the Mississippi? What important captures followed, the same 
month ? 

17. What victories were gained by McClellan early in May, 1862? What 
place was taken on the 9th of May ? What place on the 10th ? What place on 
the 30th ? Give the date of the battle of Fair Oaks. When did Lee assume 
command before Richmond ?. In what month did McClellan change his base ^o 
the James River? With what battle did the seven days* straggle commence? 
Mention in order the battles that followed. On the 1st of July, what call was 
issued by the president ? When did he call for 300,000 more men ? 

18. Where was a Union victory gained in August ? Give the date of Pope's 
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batUea between Manaeeas and Washington. What took plige Aug. 30th, 1862? 
For whab wa« September, 1862, memorable ? Mention its principal events. 
What advantages were gained by the Union arms in Oct., 1862 ? Where were 
the federal forces repulsed in Dec., 1862 1 With what battle did the year close ? 
For what was Jan. 1st, 1868, memorable ? What post was captored soon after ? 
What were the chief events of April, 1868 ? What Union victory was gained on 
the Ist of May ? By what reverse was it immediately followed ? 

19. Mention the victories gained by Gen. Grant in Mississippi, May 12th-17th. 
For what was the latter part of June, 1863, principally memorable ? When did 
the battle of Ctettysburg take place ? What important places were captured in 
July, 1868 ? What took place In New York city, that same month ? Who was 
defeated and captured in Ohio? Mention the principal events of September,. 

1863. What place was Invested by Longatreet In November? When was 
Longstreet obliged to raise the siege of Knoiville ? What Union victories 
were gained Nov. 24th, 25th ? 

20. What order was Issued by the president, Feb. Ist, 1864? Where were 
the Union forces defeated, Feb. 20th ? Mention the principal events of March, 

1864. What advantages were gained by the Confederates In April, 1864? On 
what day did Meade break camp ? What took place May 5th ? Give the date 
of the battle of the WUdemess. Of the battles near Spottsylvanla C. H. About 
this time, what movement was made by Sherman ? What batUes followed on 
the 18th, 14th, and 28th of May ? On the 16th-17th of June, and 27th of the same 
month? 

21. What took place June 14th, 16th ? What naval battle was fought, June 
16th ? In what month did Early invade Maryland ? At what place In Maryland 
did he defeat the Union forces ? When were the battles before Atlanta font^t ? 
What events took place July 30th, 1864 ? Mention the principal events of Angnst, 
1864. When was Atlanta captured ? What Union victories were gained the 
same month ? What events took place Oct. 19th, 1864 ? What was the date 
of the engagement at Hatcher^s Rub ? What took place the same day ? 

22. What were the principal events of November, 1864 ? What fort was cap- 
tured by Sherman's army in December ? What Union victory was gained three 
days aftei*wards ? When was Savannah, Ga., captured ? What fort was bom- 
barded near the close of the year? When was it taken ? What p^ces were 
captured in February, 1865 ? State the principal events of March, 1865. What 
Union victory was gained on th6 1st of April, 1865 ? What victory, on the 2d ? 
When were Petersburg and Richmond taken? By what victory was this fol- 
lowed on the 6th, and by what great event on the 9th ? 

23. What captures were made April 18th, 1865 ? What melancholy event 
took place, April 14th? By whom was Pres. Lincoln succeeded? What sur- 
renders followed? When was Jeflferson Davis captured ? In what month did 
the war close ? By what proclamation was the close of the war followed ? When 
was slavery abolished in the Ul S. ? What Important bill was passed In 1866 ? 
What other events of the same year are mentioned ? How was the territory of 
the U. S. increased in 1867 ? For what was the year 1868 memorable ? What 
states were restored to their relations in the Union In that year ? 



. THE DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE, 

PASSED JULY 4, 1116. 
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A Jkdfxration by the BepreseiUativea cf the United States cf America, in 

Congress assembled. 

Whek, in the course of hmnan events, it becomear necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the. separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature^s Ood entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

Wo hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created eq^ual ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their Just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and oiganizlng its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that govenmients long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But, when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their ihture security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of govemmfent. The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, 
in direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. 
To prove this, let facta be submitted to a candid world : 
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He has refbeed his assent to lawt the most wholesome and necessaiy for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his Goveraors to pass laws of ismiedlate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has reAised to pass other laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish tne right of represen- 
tation in the legislature ; a right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has <^ed together l^^lative' bodies at places unusual, imcomfortable, 
and distant fh>m the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
manly flnnness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refhsed, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise^; the State remaining, in 
the mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasion fh>m without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States ; for that 
purpose, obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners ; refhsing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of Justice, by «reftising his assent to 
laws for establishing Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his wUl alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the miUtary independent oi; and superior to, 
the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a Jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us. In' many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the tree system of English laws in a neighboring prov- 
ince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an example and flt instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies : 
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For taking away our cbartera, abollsbing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, ftindamentaUy, the powers of our goyemments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, anA declaring themselyes inyested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the" lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barba< 
roua ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our feUow-citizens, taken captive oif the high seas, 
to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to &11 fhemselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amoijgst us, and -has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of war&re is an lyidistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in 
the most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury, A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to ©ur British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts made by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable Jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native Justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, 
by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of Justice and consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, 
friends. ' . 

We, therefore, the representatives of the UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, 
in general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
World for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare. 
That these United Colonies are,, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved : and that, as free and indepen- 
dent States, they have ftill power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent States may of right do. And, for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
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[The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, 
engrossed, and signed by the following members :] 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

New JIampsMre, — Jobiah Babtlbtt, Whuam Whipplb, Matthew 
Thobnton. , 

MassachuHtU 3ay.— Samuel Adaxs, Johk Adajes, Sobbbt Tbeat Paine, 
Blbbidge Gebbt. 

Bhode iSifoiuf.— Stephen Hopbins, Wzluax Eluebt. 
• Ckmnecticut,-'BoQis& Shebman, Samuel Huntinqton, Wzlll/lm Williams, 
Oliyeb Woloott. 

New Tork,—VfiLLiAM Flotd, Phujp Livinoston, Fbancis Lewis, Lewis 
M0BBI8. 

New Jeraei/.—BicBAXD Stockton, John Withebspoon, Fbanois Hopkin- 
SON, John Habt, AwnAWAw Clabk. 

Fennsiflvania.—IioBEB.T Mobbis, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Fbankun, 
John Mobton, Oeobge Cltmbb, James Smith, Oboboe Taylob, James 
Wilson, Obobgb Ross. 

Iklaware.—CMSAB Rodnet, Oeoboe Read, Thomas M'Eean. 

Man/land.— ^AKUKL Chase, Wiluam Paoa, Thomas Stone, Chables Cab- 
boll, of Carronton. 

FiSfi^nla.— Gbobqe Wythe, Richabd Hbnbt Lee, Thomas Jeffbbson, 
Benjamin Habbison, Thomas Kelson, Jun., Fbancis Liohtfoot Lee, Cab- 
teb Bbaxton. 

North Carolina.— Wtluam Hoo^peb, Joseph Hewes, John Pbnn. 

South C7aro{ina.— Bdwabd Rutledob, Thomas Heywabd, Jun., Thomas 
Ltnch, Jun., Abthub Middleton. * 

6<eoiyia.— Button Gwinnett, Ltman Hall, Oeobge Walton. 
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Wb the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect nnion, 
establieh Justice, insnre domestic Tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Wel&re, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitittion 
for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE. L 

Section. 1. AH legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Ck>ngress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, and the Elec- 
tors in each State shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a .Representative who shaQ not have attained to the 
Age of twenty five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not when elected, be an Lihabitant of uiat State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective 
Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole Number of ^e 
Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term of Years, and excluding 
Lidians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress of;, 
the United States, and within every subsequent Term of ten Years, in such 
Manner as they shall by Law direct. The Number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each State shall have at Least 
one Representative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode- 

■ ' 

* In pnnctaation, ipeUiBg, capitals, etc, (hU is aa ezact copy of (he original docoment. 
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Island and ProTidence Plantations one, Conneeticnt five, New-Tork six. New 
Jersey fonr, Ponnsylyania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Yii^^inia ten. 
North Carolina five, Soath Carolina Ave, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Execu- 
tive Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Bepresentatives shall chnse their Speaker and other Ofilcers ; 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 

Section. 8. The Senate of the United . States shall he composed of two 
Senators firom each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Tears; 
and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first Elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. The Seats 
of the Senators of the first Chiss shall be vacated at the Expiration of the 
second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Tear, and of 
the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one-thiid maybe 
chosen every second Tear ; and if Vacancies happen by Resignation, or other- 
wise, during the Becess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary Appointments until the next Meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Tears, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a President pro tem- 
pore in the Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the Office 
of President of th6 United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. When sit- 
ting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside : And no 
Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of the Mem- 
bers present. 

Judgment 'in ^Cases of Impeachment shall not extend fhrther than to re- 
moval from Office, and Disqualification to hold and ei^oy any Office of Honour, 
Trust or Profit under the United States : but the Party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Ju^^;ment and Punishment, 
according to Law. 

SEonoK. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the^Tengress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regu- 
lations, except as to the places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress s^iall assemble at least once in every Tear, and such Meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by Law appoint a 
diflSerent Day. 

• Section. 6. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and 
Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute a 
Quorum to do Business ; but a smaller Number may adjourn fh>m day to day. 
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and may be anthorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and nnder such Penalties as each Honse may provide. 

Each Hoase may determine the Bnles of its Proceedings, punish its Mem- 
bers for disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, expel 

a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment require 
Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered on the 

Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the Consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other Place than 
that in which the two Houses shaU be sitting. 

Section. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensa- 
tion for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in aU Cases, except Treason, Felony and 
Breach of the Peace, be privUeged from Arrest during their Attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and retummg from the 
same ; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil Office under the Authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time ; and no Person holding any Office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either House during his Continuance in 
Office. 

SiscnoN. 7. AH Bills fbr raising Revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with Amendments aa 
on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the President of xhe 
United States ; If he approve he shall sign it, but If not he shall return it, 
with his Objections to that House in which it shaU have originated, who shaU 
enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
BUI, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that 
Honse, it shall become a Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting 
for and against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House respec- 
tively. If any BiU shaU not be returned by the President within ten Days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the Same 
Shan be a law, in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their Adjournment prevent its Return, in which Case it shall not be 
a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of Ad- 
journment) Shan be presented to the President of the United States; and 
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before the Same shall take Efltect, shall be approved by him, or being disap- 
proved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House of 
Bepresen&tives, according to the Bules and Limitations prescribed in the 
Case of a Bill. 

Sbotion. 8. The Congress shall have Power 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts 
and provide for the common Defence and general Welfiire of the United 
States ; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States ; * 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian Tribes ; 

To establish an uniform Rule of NaturallEation, and uniform Laws <m the 
subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, and fix the 
Standard of Weights and Measures ; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Secnrities and current 
Coin of the United States ; 

To establish Post Offices and post Boads ; 

To promote the progress of Science aad usefUI Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their respective Writ- 
ings and Discoveries ; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court ; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas', 
and Offences against the Law of Nations ; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water ; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money t6 that Use 
BhaU be for a longer Term than two Tears ; 
^o provide and maintain a Navy ; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval 
Forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions ; ^ 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as maybe employed in the Service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the Officers, 
and the Authority of training the Militia according to the Discipline prescribed 
by Congress ; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such Dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession qf particular States, 
and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like Authority over all- Places purchased by the 
Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, for the 
Erection of Forts, Mi^gazines, Arsenals, Dock-Tards, and other needfhl 
Buildings ;— And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying Into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Const!- 
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tction in the Goyemment of the United States, or in any Department or Offi- 
cer thereof. 

Section. 9. The Migration or Importation of snch Persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the Tear one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
Tax or Duty may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of BebeUion or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 

No BUI of Attainder or ex post &cto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other Direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to 
the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Begnlation of Commerce or Bevenue 
to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor sha^ Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, dear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence of Ap- 
propriations made by Law ; and a regular Statement and Account of the Be- 
ceipts and Expenditures of iiH public Money ahaU be published from time to 
time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States : And no Person 
holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without the Consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present. Emolument, Office, or Title, of any 
kind whatevei\ frx)m any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Section. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Confedera- 
tion ; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal ; coin Money ; emit Bills of Credit ; ' 
make any Thing but gold and sUver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts ; pass 
any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the Obligation of 
Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congrestif lay any Imposts or 
Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing it^s inspectiqp Laws : and the net Produce of all Duties and Im- 
posts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States ; and all such Laws shall be subject to the Be- 
vision and Contronl of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, 
keep Troops, or Ships of War in Time of Peace, enter into any Agreement tor 
Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in War, un- 
less actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not admit of Delay. 

ABTICLE. n. 

Section. 1. The executive Power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his Office during the Term of four 
Tears, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Maimer as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a Number of Mectors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Bepresentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress : but no 
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Senator or KepresentatiTe, or Person boldlng an Office of Tmst or Profit nn- 
der the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

[* The Electors shall meet In their resoectiTe States, and vote by Ballot for 
two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an uhabitant of the same 
State with themselres. And thev shall make a list of all the Persons yoted 
for, and of the Number of Votes for each ; which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Goremment of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate.* The President of the Senate shAll, 
in Uie Presence of Uie Senate and House of Bepresentatives, open aU the Cei> 
tlflcates, and the Votes shall then be «oanted. The Person baying the great- 
est Nomber of Votes shall be>the President, if such Number be a llajonty of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such Majority, and have an equal Number of Votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall Immediately chuse by Ballot one of them for President: 
ana if no Person have a Majority, wen from the five hi^est On the list the said 
House shall in like Manner chuse the President But inchusing the President, 
the Votes shaU be taken by States, the Representation from each State having 
one Vote ; A Quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a Member or Members 
ftom twothirds of the States, and a Maiority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a Choice. In every Case, after tne Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice Presi- 
dent. But If there should remain two or more who have equal Votes, the 
Senate shaU chuse fh>m them by Ballot the Vice President] 

The Congress may determine the Time of Chusing the Electors, and the 
Day on which they shall give their Votes ; which Day shaU be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural bom Citizen, or a Citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the Office 
of President ; neither shall any Person be eligible to that Office who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty five Yeare, and been fourteen. Tears a Resi- 
dent within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may by Law 
provide for the Cas^of Removal, Death, Resignation, or Inability, both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then act as Presi' 
dent, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the Disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 

The President shaU, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a Compen- 
sation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during the Period for 
whicd he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that Period 
any other Emolument from the United States, or any of th^m. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shaU take the following 
Oath or Affirmation :— 

'* I do solemnly swear (or affinn) that I will fidthfUly execute the Office of 
•* President of the United States, and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
** protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. 

Section. 2. The President shaU be Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual Service of the United States ; he may require the Opinion, in 
writing, of the principal Officer in each of the executive Dq;>artments, upon 



• Thik cImm within braekete hat been npaneded and annallcd by th* ISth Am«ndm«nt, on pagt S88. 
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any Biibject relating to the I>atie8 of their reepective OfficeB, and he shall have 
Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against the United States, 
except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to 
make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present concur ; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the A.dvice and Consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and aU other Officers of the United States, whose Appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by L&w: 
but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, 
as they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the 
Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Yacancies that may happen 
during tholtecess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall- expire 
at the End of their next Session. 

Section. 3. He shall ftrom time to time give to the Congress Information 
of the State of the Union, and reconmiend to their Consideration such Meas- 
ures as he shall judge n^cessaiy and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
Occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in. .Case of Disagree- 
ment between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall receive Ambassa- 
dors and other public Ministers ; he shall take Care that the Laws be Mthfiilly 
executed, and «hall Commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section. 4. The President, Vice President and aU civil Officers of the 
United States, shall be removed firom Office on Impeachment for, and Convic- 
tion of; Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE, m. 

Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may fh>m 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme and in- 
ferior Courts, Shan hold their Offices during good Behavior, and shall, at stated 
Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their Continuance in Office. 

SBcnoH. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and 
Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their Authority ;— to all Cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers, and Consuls ;— to all Cases of 
admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction ;~to Controversies to which the United 
States shall be a Party ;— to Controversies between two or more States ;-^be- 
tween a State and Citizens ot another State ; between Citizens of different 
States,— between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the supreme Court 
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%ha\\ have appellate Jarisdiction, boih as to Law and Fact, with sach Excep- 
tions, and under such Reijfolations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall he hy Joiy ; 
and such Trial shall he held in the State where the said Crimes shall have heen 
committed ; bat when not committed within any State, the Trial shall he at 
such Place or Races as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Section. 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levy> 
Ing War against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and 
Comfort No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, but 

no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption (^ Blood, or Forfeiture except 

during the Life of the Person attainted. 

f 

ABTICLE. IV. 

Section. 1. FuH Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the pub- 
lic Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings of eveiy other State. And the 
Congress may by general Laws prescribe, the Maimer in which such Acts, Bec> 
ords and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 

Section. 2. The Citizens of each State «hall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the s^eral States. 

A Person chaiged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who 
shaU flee ftom Justice, and be found in another State, shall on Demand of the 
executive Authority of the State ttom which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws thereof^ 
escaifiing into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation there- 
in, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall be delivered up on 
Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due. 

Section. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more States,, 
or Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needfhl Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican Form of Qovenmient, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion ; and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 

ARTICLE. V. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall' deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application of 
the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Convention. for 
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proposing Amendments, wbich, in eitVer case, shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as Part of this Oonstitntion, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress ; Provided that no Amendment which may be made prior to the 
Year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any Manner affect the 
first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first Article ; and that 
no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suflhige in the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE. VI. 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United Stages under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land ; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of 
tlie several State Legilsatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, both of 
the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by Oath or Affirma- 
tion, to support this Constitution ; but no religious Test shall ever be required 
as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE. Vn. 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for 
the Establishment of this ConsUtution between the States so ratifying the 
Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present the 
Seventeenth Day of September In the Year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independance of the United 
States of America the Twelfth In WitneM whereof We have here- 
unto subscribed our Names, 

GEO WASHINGTON— 
JPresidt and deputi/ffvm Vlrgiff^ 
New Hampshire.^bus Lanodoit, Nicholas Oilman. 
JfawawAwg^to.—NATHANiBL GoRHAif, Rupus Kino. 
ConnecHcut.—WM, Saml. Johnson, Roobb Shebman. 
Ifew Tbr*.— Alexander Hamilton. 

2fiew Jenei/.—WiL: LnriNasTON, Wm. Patebson, David Bbbarlet, Jona. 
Datton. 

i^n^y/oonla.— B. Fbankun, Robt. Mobbis, Tho : Pitzsimons, James 
Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo : Cltmeb, Jabed Inoebsoll, Qotjy : Mobbis. 

I>elaware.-~Qvo : Read, John Dickinson, Jaco : Bboom, Qunnino Bed- 
ford, Jun^r, RioHABD Bassbtt, 

Marylana.^jAXBB M^Henbt, Danl. Cabboll, Dan : of St. Thos. Jeni- 

B. 

FiTTinia.— John Blaib, James Madison, Jr., 
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North Carolina.— Wu. Blount, Hu. Wiujahson. Rich^d Dobbs SpAiGHTf 
South Carolina.— J. ButlxdgBiChables Pincknbt, Chables Coteswobth 

FiNC&NET PiSBOB BXTTLBB. 

Georgia.— Willulm. Few, Abb. Baldwin. 



Attest : 



WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



The Constitation was adopted on the 17th September, 1787, by the Con- 
Tention appoiuted to pursuance of the resolution of the Congress of the Con- 
federation, o^ the 2lBt February, 1787, and was ratified by the Conventions 
of the several States, as follows, viz. : 



"Bj Convention of Delaware, 
'•^ " Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, 



u 



Georgia. 
Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, 
Virginia, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 
Shode Island, 



on the 7th December, 1787. 
'* 12th December, 1787. 
18th December, 1787. 

2d January, 1788. 

9th January, 1788. 

6th February, 1788. 
28th April, 1788. 
23d May, 1788. 

2lBt June, 1788. 

26th June, 1788. 

26th July, 1788. 

2lBt November, 1789. 
29th May, 1790. 



it 

t( 



t( 



t» 



(( 
(( 
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ARTICLES 

« 

IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, 
THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMEKICA, 

Proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legislatures of the several States, 
purstmnt to the fifth Article of the original Constitution, 

(ARTICLE I.) 

Congress shall make no law respecttiig^ an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press ; or of the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

(ARTICLE n.) 

A well regolated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 

(ARTICLE in.) 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace, be qnartered in any honse, without the 
consent of the Owner, nor in thue of war, but in a manner to.be prescribed 
by law. 

(ARTICLE IV.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no Warrants shall issuer but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

(ARTICJLE V.) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service in 
time of War or public danger; nor shaD any person be subject for the same 
oflBence to be twice put tn jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in 
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any Criminal Case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

(ARTICLE VI.) 

In an criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been conmiitted, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have Compulsory 
process for obtaining Witnesses in his flavour, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 

(ARTICLE Vn.) 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no feet tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

(ARTICLE Vm.) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imi>osed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

(ARTICLE IX.) 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

(ARTICLE X.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

(ARTICLE XI.) 

« 

The Judicial power of the United States shan not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of tho 
United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any 
Foreign State. 

(ARTICLE Xn.) 

The Electors shall meet in their respective Stated and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shaU not be an inhabit- 
ant of the same State with themselves; they shaH name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President, and they shall make disthict lists of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted fof as Vice-President, and of the number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate ;— the President of the Senate shaU, in presence of the Senate 
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and House of Bepresentatiyes, open all jthe certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted ;— The person having the greatest number of votes for Pres- 
ident, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of Electors appointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Bepresentatlves shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote ; 
a quorum for iliis purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the foutth day 
of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. The 
person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-ttiirds of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

(AKTICLB Xm.) 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntaiy servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this Article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

(ARTICLE XrV.) 

Section 1. An persons bom or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Section 2. Kepresentatives shall be appointed among the several States 
according to their respective numbers,* coupting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed ; but when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of Electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Bepresentatlves in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State (being twenty-one years of age and citizens 
of the United States), or In any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
20 
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in the proportion which the niunher of snch male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in said State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Bepresentative in Congress, 
or Elector, or President, or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, haying previously taken an 
oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection, or rebellion ag&hiBt the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties, for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned: 
but neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection . or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave. But all such 
debts, obligations, and claims, shaH be held illegal and void. 

Section 6. The Congress shall have power to enforce^ by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this Article. 
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